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RSITY OF LONDON.—NOTICE 


IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT HALF- 
YEARLY EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in 
this University will commence on MONDAY, the 27th of 
June, 1864, In addition to the Metropolitan Examination, 
Provincial Examinations will be held at St. Cuthbert’s Col- 
lege, Ushaw; Stonyhurst College; Owen’s College, Man- 
= Queen’s College, Liverpool; and the Town Hall, 

eeds. 


Every Candidate is required to transmit his certificate of | 


age to the Registrar (Burlington House, London, W.) at 


least fourteen days before the commencement of the Exami- | 


nation. 

Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination 
are entitled to proceed to the degrees conferred by the 
University in Arts, Science, and Medicine; and are exempt 
(1) from the Entrance Examination otherwise imposed on 


Candidates for admission to the Royal Military College at | 


Sandhurst; (2) from those Examinations of which every 
Medical Student now commencing his professional studies 


is required to have passed some one; (3) from _the pre- | 


liminary Examination otherwise imposed by the College of 
Surgeons on Candidates for its Fellowship; and (4) from 
those Examinations of which it is necessary for every person 
entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an Attorney to have 
assed some one—such as Matriculate in the First Division 
ing entitled to the additional exemption of one year’s 


service. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
May 12, 1864. Registrar. 


CIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT of 
the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 





LECTURES upon the OBJECTS in the ART-COLLEC- 
TIONS of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 


Affording Iilustrations of 
“The PRINCIPLES of DECORATIVE ART.” 





A COURSE of LECTURES will be deliveredin the Lecture 
Theatre, on MONDAY AFTERNOONS, the 30th MAY, 6th, 
13th, 20th, and 27th JUNE, and 4th JULY, at 4 p.m. 


I.—30th May.—‘‘ Terra Cotta and Luca della Robbia 

Ware.” By the Rev. Dr. Rock. 
II.—6th June,—‘‘ On the Specimens of Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern Decorative Sculpture inthe Museum,”’ 

By R. Westmacort, Esq., R.A. 
III.—18th June.—“ Objects of Oriental Decoration, and 
their . en to Modern Uses.” By J. W. 

8q 


WILD, ‘ 
IV.—20th June.—Ancient and Modern > * of Book- © 


binding.”” By the Rev. J. Breck, 
V.—27th June.—Architectural Specimens of Coloured and 
other External Decorations.’”’ By W. Buraes, Esq. 
VI.—4th July.—“* Exhibition of Modern Stained Glass, and 
its Suggestions.”” By T. GamBrieR Parry, Esq. 
VII.—lIth July.—‘‘ The Decorations of Raphael’s Loggie 
in the Vatican.” By J. H, Potuen, Esq., M.A. 
(late Fellow of Merton College). 


Students in Training admitted free; other students and 
the public by Tickets, which are issued at 3s, 6d. each for the 
Course, or Is. each Lecture. 


Tickets may be obtained at the Catalogue Sale-stall in the 
useum, 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER of this Society will 
take place on MONDAY, the 28rd inst., at WILLIS’S 
ROOMS, at pen pee Six, p.m. 
Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, K.C.B., in the Chair. 
Fellows or their friends intending to be present, are 
requested to leave their names at 15, Whitehall Place, or at 
illis’s Rooms. 


HE ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the 
LINNEAN SOCIETY of LONDON will be held here 

on TUESDAY, the 24th of this Month, at Three o’clock 
precisely, for the Election of a Councii and Orricers forthe 


ensuing year. 
GEORGE BUSK, Secretary. 
Linnean Socrerty, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
10th May, 1864. 








AY SOCIETY: Annvat SUBSCRIPTION, 
One Guinea:—Dr. GUNTHER on “ THE REPTILES 
OF BRITISH INDIA,” imp. 4to., with 26 PLares, will soon 
be re for issue to the Subscribers for the year 1868. 
The Susscriprion List for this VoLuUME will be closed on 
the 3ist instant. 
Lapres and GENTLEMEN desirous of joining the Society 
can do so on applying to the Secretary. 
H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
MovuntsFietp, LewisHam, 8.E. SECRETARY. 
May 10th, 1864. 





THNOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—THE 


_ GENERAL ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this 
Society, for the Election of the Officers and Council for the 
ensuing year, and for other Business, will be held on 
Tuesday, the 24th instant, at 4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 

uare. The Chair to be taken at 4 o’clock. ‘ 
Extra Meeting of the Society, for the reading of 
Papers, will be held the same Evening at 8 o’clock. 
THOMAS WRIGHT,) Honorary 
FRANCIS GALTON, J Secreraries. 





DITORIAL OR OTHER LITERARY 


ENGAGEMENT IN INDIA.—A Literary Gentleman 
(M.A.) of considerable experience is open to accept an 
engagement in India. The advertiser is in his prime, in 
Vigorous health, and unmarried. His experience has been 
varied, and, having embraced editorial duties in connexion 

th a work of standing, is such as to fit him for a similar 
appointment. The highest references can be given. Address 

itor,” care of Messrs. C. Mircnety & Co., ** Rowspeper 
Press Directory Office,” Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








ANTED, THE ZOOLOGIST, previous to 
1863. Apply, stating condition, to H, H., the Library, 


/POYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The 


EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is Now 
Open. Admittance (from Eight till Seven), ONE SHILLING. 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


| 
} —_—___—_—- 


a R. HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 


196, PICCADILLY.—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 
from the Vineyards,” “The River Yonne,” &c. Admission 
| One Shilling. 





WIGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—Now ON 
VIEW, CROMWELL WITH HIS FAMILY, painted 
| by CHARLES LUCY. Open from 10 till 5. 





| WGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly —Now ON 


tJ VIEW, SELOUS’ GREAT PICTURE of The CRU- 
CIFIXION (16 feet by 10), containing 300 figures, the City of 
| Ancient Jerusalem, with its temple, palaces, and public 
buildings, the Mount of Olives, and the scenery round about. 

(Mr. John Bowden’s descriptive Lecture at 12, 2, and 4, daily). 
| Open from 10 till 5. 


GYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—Now ON 
VIEW, CARL WERNER’S 30 original DRAWINGS 

- J 7" mon Bethlepem, and the Holy Places. Open 
rom 10 till 5. 


HE ALLIANCE NATIONAL LAND, 
BUILDING, AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 
(Limited). 

First Capital—One Hundred Thousand Pounds, in 10,000 
Shares of £10 each. Deposit £1 per Share. Future calls not 
to exceed 10 shillings per Share, nor to be at less intervals 
than 3 months. 

Chairman of the Company—Harper_ Twelvetrees, Esq., 
Imperial Works, Bromley St. Leonard, Middlesex. 

Chairman of Dublin Board—The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor (P. P. McSwiney, Esq., Messrs. McSwiney, Delaney, 
& Co.,) Lower Sackville Street. 

Chairman of Ulster Board—William Browne, Esq., (Messrs. 
Browne, Reid, & Co.,) Waring Street, Belfast, and Riverstone, 
Holywood. 

Chairman of Munster Board—Robert Scott, Esq., (Messrs. 
Robert Scott & Co., Iron and Hardware Merchants,) St. 
Patrick’s Quay, Cork. 

Generat Manager and Secretary—Joseph A. Horner, Esq., 








IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 

This Company affords great advantages to persons who 
may desire to invest large or small sums on undoubted 
security, and at a high rate of interest. 

Ist. By PuRCHASING SHARES they may become proprietors, 
and entitled to share in all the profits of the Company. 

2nd. By TAKING SUBSCRIPTION DEBENTURES, With monthly 
payments, as in ordinary Building Societies, they may secure 
thereon 5 per cent. compound interest. 

8rd. By MakinG Deposits, easily withdrawable, they may 
get regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

Prospectuses and every information forwarded for One 
Stamp. : 

PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 

Since January 1, 1864, the sum of £16,000 sterling has been 
advanced on first-class securities, and upwards of Seven 
Thousand Shares and Debentures have been taken up. 
Mortgages for more than £40,000 are in course of completion. 
The Company now consists of upwards of 1500 Share an d 
Debenture holders. 

Persons desirous of taking Shares before a premium is 
placed thereon must apply for the same without delay. The 
next allotment will be made on the first day of June. 

OFrFices :—156, Strand, London, W.C.; 84, Middle Abbey 
Street, Dublin; 13, Donegall Place, Belfast ; 98, St. Patric 
Street, Cork: and Alliance Chambers, Upper Temple Street, 
Birmingham; with Agencies throughout the United 
Kingdom, 


MHE ALLIANCE NATIONAL LAND, 
BUILDING, AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 
(Limited. ) 

NOTICE is hergty given that on and after JUNE Ist 


1864,no APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES will be received 
except at a Premium. 


By Order of the Board, 
JOSEPH A. HORNER, General Manager. 
Chief Offices, 156, Strand, London, W.C. 


¢] () O00 READY to be ADVANCED 
eX by the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LANDand BUILDING SOCIETY, on Freeholdor Leasehold 
Property, for any period of years not exceeding fifteen, the 
Mortgage being redeemable by equal monthly instalments. 
Interest (in addition to a small Premium) 5 per cent. on the 
ce each year. Apply to 

HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
Nore.—Nore than a quarter of a million pounds sterling 
have been advanced upon house property alone. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Company undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, 4 wi alma or ROAD, at Fixed 
8. 














Workine Man’s Funerat, Complete £1 14s, Od. 
Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 16s. and upwards. 

MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE RAILWAY 

STATION, Yorx Roap, Krina’s Cross, for the deposit of 

bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 

Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 

of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
ONEY, without the Expense of Life 


Assurance or Preliminary Fees.—The REAL and 
PERSONAL ADVANCE COMPANY (Limited) advance 
LOANS, from £10 to £1000, repayable by instalments, upon 
Personal Security, Reversions, Bills of Sale, Dock Warrants, 
Deposit of Deeds, Leases, vt ph - 2, Tavistock Street, 





Forms gratis,—P, J. HARVEY, Secretary 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Directors. 

Cuas, DasHwoop Preston Bruce, Esq., Chairman. 

JOHN FarRvey Leiru, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. | Herbert Geo. Jones, Serj.- 
George Henry Brown, Esq. at-law, 
The Honourable James | Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 

Byng. __ ; William Norris Nicholson, 

Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. 


77 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 


The Thirtieth ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Society was held on the llth May, C. D. Preston Bruce, 
Esq., in the Chair. 

New Policies were issued during the past year for... £187,651 
Yielding Annual Premiums of . af re aie 

Policies have been issued since 1834 for sid a 
The Claims Paid sincc 1834 amount to the sum of... 1 

The Amount Assured under existing Policiesis ... 2,323,645 
The Amount of existing Assets exceeds ail 

Annual Income exceeds _... Mh 132,000 


A reduction of 50 per cent. upon the Premiums for the 
current year was declared upon all Participating Policies. 
This abatement of One-half the Premium upon Indian as 
well as English Insurances was stated to be a larger adyan- 
tage to the Assured than any Society, with rates of premium 
so low as those of the Universa/, and retaining so ample a 
Reserve for its liabilities, had been able to afford. 


EXAMPLES OF REDUCED PREMIUMS. 
ENGLIsH POLICIES. 











Age in Sum Original Reduced Premium, 
Policy Assured, Premium. May, 1864-65. 

20 £1000 £19 6 8 £918 4 

30 £1000 £248 4 £12 42 

40) £1000 £31 10 0 £1515 0 





InpIAN (CIVIL). 




















Further reduced 

Agein| Sum | Original ppotnced Premium, if in 

Policy. | Assured.} Premium. May, 1864-65. mnee.5 ay, 
20 £1000 £422 0 0 £21 0 0 £913 4 
30 £1000 48 0 0 £24 0 0 £12 42 
40 £1000 £59 0 0 £29 10 0 £1515 0 

INDIAN (MILITARY). 

20 | £1000 | £417 0 0} £2310 0 £918 4 
3000~«d;:C::sC 000 | £4 0 0 £27 0 0 £12 42 
40 | £1000 £63 0 0 £31 10 0 £15515 0 





The Society's New Prospectus may be had on application ; 
and persons, properly qualified, desirous of appointments as 
Agents will please apply to 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 
Offices—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C, 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850, 


YEAR, | FIRE PREMIUMS. | LIFE PREMIUMS, | INVESTED FUNDS, 
| | 








| 











on £. &. g. 
1851 54,305 27,157 502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1863 522,107 143,940 1,566,434 





The total amount of Life Claims paid by this Office is 
£674,137. 6s. 7d. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 





REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


is now prepared to insure all Stock in Trade, Wares, 
Merchandize, Goods, Trade Fixtures, Utensils Implements, 
Machinery, and Plant, giving the same the benefit of the 
REDUCTION of DUTY to Is. 6d. per cent. 
The Royal has always been conspicuous for its liberality and 
promptitude in the Settlement af Claims. 

£500,000, 


Irs ANNUAL INCOME I8 NOW OVER oo. cccccccesccceesees 
AND ITs FUNDS IN HAND EXCEED .............. £1,000,000, 


Transfers of Policies from other Companies received without 
charge for Policy, whatever the amount. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 
29, Lombard Street, London, E.C., April 22, 1864. 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENT AND 
CONFIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


— ed to 14, New King Street, Covent Garden, 
Orrices :—Remov Tein by 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Honorable Lord Henry Gordon, Chairman. 
i f Assurance and Annuity business transacted by 
a J mon oto 70 per cent. of the profits divided amongst 
the Insurers every fifth year. 
Policies payable during the lifetime of Insurer. 
SICK POLICIES guaranteeing from 5s. to £ per week 
during Sickness. is 
tuses forwarded to any address, an communi- 
cations wil receive prompt attention on being ad to 


G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, Manager, 
Active Agents Wanted, 











Buntingford, 


L 
Covent Garden, W.C., from 9 to 6 ily; Saturdays 9 to 4, | 













































































NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 





The Calvin Tercentenary Celebration. 
DR. D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of 


RMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
the RAR Vou. Il. [On Friday next. 


THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS: 


Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli. By J. Giuperr and G. C. CuurcHILL, F.G.S. 
Square crown 8yvo., with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 

[On Saturday next, 


3 


EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH-WEST 
A 


ICA. By _THomas Barxes, lately attached to Dr. 
Livingstone’s Expedition on the Zambesi. 8vo.. with 
Map and Illustrations, [Barly in June. 


4, 


SIR JOHN ELIOT, a Biography: 


1500—1632. By Jonunw Fonrsttr. Two Volumes, crown 
8vo., with Two Portraits, 30s. 


5. 


THE REIGNS OF EDWARD VI. 
and MARY; being Vols. V. and VI. of the “ History 


of England e Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Blizabeth.’” By J, A. Frovps, M.A. Second Edition, 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVIL- 


ISATION, Vou. I. Englandand France (Fourth Edi- 
at mw Vou. Il, Spain and Scotland (Second Edi- 
on), 16s. 


t. 
UTILITARIANISM. By Joun 


Sruart Miui. Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. 
Second Edition, Svo., 5s. 


8 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


ANGUAGE. By R. QG. Latnam, M:A., _ F.RS. 


‘ounded on that of Dr. Johnson, as edited by the Rev. 
H.J. Topp. Two Volumes, 4to., in 36 Monthly Parts, 
3s. 6d, each. (Parts I. to ITI. ready. 


9 


THE HISTORY of OUR LORD, 


as exemplified in WORKS of ART. By Mrs. Jameson 
and Lady Eastuake. With 31 Etchings and 281 Wood 
Engravings. Two Volumes, square crown 8vo., 42s. 


10 


DIARIES of a LADY of QUALITY 


from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by A. Havwarp, 
Q.C. PostS8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


ll 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By 


L. N. Comyn, Author of “ Ellice: a Tale.’’ Three Vols., 
post Svo. [In a few days, 


12 


THE REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 


By the Right Hon. B. Disrarui, M.P. Feap., 8yo., 
price 5s, 
13 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LET- 


TERRE from ITALY and SWITZERLAND, and 
L ERS from 1833 to 1847. Translated by Lady 
WaAtuace ; with Notice by H. F. Cuorntey. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo., price 5s, each, 


4. 


GOETHE’S SECOND FAUST. 


Translated by Joun Anster, LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Civil Law in the University of Dublin, Post 8vo., 15s. 


15. 


APOLOGIA pro Vité Sua. By Jonn 


exny Newmax, D.D. In Course of publication in 


k . Pants I,, ID, and IIL, 1s. each, and 
frm Siren V., 3. each, now ready, sigan 


VIL. (completion), on June ?, will contain an Ans 
fn a eh ENGEL RT'S Lesrantlone mn an Answer 


13, 


LATE LAURELS. By the Author 


of “ Waeat anv Tanes.” Two Volumes, post 8vo., price 
1s. 
17, 


HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old 


Northamptonshire. By G. J. Wuyte Metvitte. New 
and cheaper Edition, price 5s. 


18 


THE INTERPRETER: a Tale of 


the War. By G. J. Wuvrre Metvitte. New and 
eheaper Edition, price 5s. 


19, 


THE COMMON-PLACE PHILO- 


SOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. By“ A. K. H. B.” 
New and cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo., price 3s, 6d, 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 


—~.- 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





PSALMS AND HYMNS, 


| WITH APPROPRIATE TUNES. 
Evitrep sy JAMES TURLE, Oreanist or Westminster ABBEY. 


Imperial 16mo., cloth boards, red edges. , , . 98s. 6d. 


” morocco, gilt edges 


- calf, gilt edges . 


10s. Od. 
10s. Od. 


’ é . . . 





SMALLER EDITIONS OF THE 


Square 16mo., limp cloth, red edges 


ABOVE. 


. . ‘ . . 1s. 6d. 


ue cloth boards, red edges . ° ‘ ° . 2s. Od. 
*,* A fine Edition of this Book is in preparation. 


The TREBLE PART only, square 16mo., limp cloth, red edges. 


” ” 


Os. 10d. 
cloth boards, ,, » ls. 2d. 





Lists of Prices of the various Editions of the Society’s PSALMS AND HYMNS may be had on application. 





DEPOSITORIES—London: 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; 4, Royal 
Exchange, E.C.; and 48, Piccadilly, W.; and by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 964, price 12s., cloth, 


TRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, Edinburgh Meeting, 1863. Edited by G. W. 
Hastinas, LL.B., Gen. See. of the Association. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, price 12s. each, 


The Voices of 1959, 1860, 1861, and 1862. Also, price 10s. 
REPORT of the COMMITTEE on TRADES’ SOCIETIES 
and STRIKES, presented at the 4th Annual Meeting of the 
Association, Glasgow, 1860. 





DEVOTIONAL WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AMY HERBERT.” 


New Edition, in 32mo., price 3s., bound, 


NIGHT LESSONS from SCRIP- 


TURE, compiled by the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.” 


Religious Works by the same Author, New Editions, 


Preparation for the Holy Communion. 3a. 

Readings for meety Day in Lent. 5s. 

Self-Examination before Confirmation. 1s. 6d, 
teadings preparatory to Confirmation. 4s. 

Thoughts for the Holy Week. 2s. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. 5s. 


London: Lonaman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Price One Shilling, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR THE 


USE OF THE JUNIORCLASSES IN SCHOOLS. By 
the Rev. WituiaM Kirkus, LL.B. 
*,.* Liberal discount to Schools. 


London: Lonaman, Green, & Co, 





BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
Just published, with 104 Coloured Figures, price 21s., 


The Field Botanist’s Companion, 


for AMATEURS and BEGINNERS; being a Familiar 
Account, in the Four Seasons, of the Flowering Plants more 
common to the British Isles. By T. Moore, F.L.S. 


Reeve & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE. 


New Volume—Now ready, for 1864, with Portrait of Sir Wm. 
Armstrong, and Vignette of the 6-pounder Armstrong 
Gun, fcap., 5s., cloth (postage, 4d.), 


The Year Book of Facts inScience 


AND ART, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements of the past year in Mechanics and the Use of 
Arts; Natural Philosophy; Electricity; Chemistry ; Zoology 
and Botany ; Geology and Mineralogy; Meteorology and 
Astronomy, etc., etc. By Joun Timps, F.S.A., Author of 
** Curiosities of Science,”’ etc. 


N.B.—Sets of the work from 1861 to 1864, 5s. each, together 
with the Extra Volume, ‘‘ Year-Book of Facts in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862,’’ price6s., will be forwarded, post 
free, for 26s. 

London: Lockwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 








REVIVAL OF ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 


Now ready (may be had at all Libraries), price 6s., post 
free, with Portrair oF BRoruerR IGNATIUS, 


THREE MONTHS in an ENGLISH 
| reyn——n-ahaeata a Personal Narrative. By CHARLES 
ALKER, 


Murray & Co., 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Folded in a Neat Wrapper for the Pocket, FOURPENCE each. 


These Maps are wrought out with such laborious fulness and exactitude, that they pre- 
sent the most complete delineation of the British Isles ever published; so full and detailed, 
indeed, that scarcely a Hamlet, and, in many instances, scarcely a Farm is omitted. 





LONDON : CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, E.C. 





Now ready, in One Volume, royal 8vo., pp. 974, 
price 25s., cloth, 


CATALOGUE OF THE BOOKS 


IN THE 


MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARY, 
Prerared By A. CRESTADORO, Pu.D. 





*,* This Catalogue, constructed by the Compiler on the 
plan of the “ British Catalogne”’ and “ Index,” contains an 
Alphabetical List of the full Titles of upwards of Twenty-six 
Thousand Works in all departments of Literature ; and, in 
addition thereto, the Rererence DepartMEeNtT embraces a 
very elaborate Index of the subject-matter of the.whole of 
the books alphabetized, and it will thus be found valuable 
not only to those who have access to the Manchester Free 
Library, but almost equally so to all Librarians and Students 
In the Alphabetical Department, not merely are the full 
Titles given, but also, whenever it appeared desirable, the 
Contents, which of course are also INDEXED, as for instance 
the HarLetan Miscetiany, the Somers Tracts, the Pam- 
PHLETEER, the CuttruHamM Sociery’s Pusiications, &c., &c. 


London: Sampson Low, Son,and Marstow, 14, Ludgate Hill. 





This day is vublished, price 6s. 6d., 
Nature and Grace. Sermons 


PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL Royal, WHITEHALL, in the 
Years 1862, 3,4. By Witttam Macan Camptoy, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Rector of St. 
Botolph’s, Cambridge, and one of Her Majesty’s Preachers 
at Whitehall. 


Cambridge: Dzranron, Beit, & Co. 
London: Be.u and DaLpy. 





This day is published, 8vo., price 13s., 


A Chronological Synopsis of the 


FOUR GOSPELS. By Karu Wieseter. Translated by 
the Rev. Epmunp VENABLEs, M.A. 

“This opportunity may properly be taken of especially re- 
commending to every thoughtful student this able treatise 
on the succession of events in the Gospel history. . .. A 
translation of it would be a very welcome aid to the general 
reader,’’—Bp. Elticott’s Lectures on the Life of our Lord. 


Cambridge: Deicuron, Bett, & Co. 
London; Breit and Da.py. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 


ON SOME OF THE 


COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 


BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PRESS, 


638 


LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 
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THE LITERARY FUND DINNER. 


HE Literary Fund Dinner in St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday last was one of the 
most successful meetings that have been held 
by the Corporation since its foundation. It 
was a becoming act of the Prince of Wales 
to select such an occasion for his first ap- 
pearance as the Chairman ofa public dinner ; 
and he performed the duties of the office very 
gracefully. His speech in proposing the 
toast of the evening was as follows :— 


I have now the honour to propose the most im- 
portant toast of the evening: it is ‘“‘ Prosperity to 
the Royal Literary Fund.” Although the most 
important, it is, nevertheless, the toast upon which, 
perhaps, I can say least. Certainly, I can give 
you no new information, as every one here present 
knows better than I do the character of this In- 
stitution. Still, it is right that I should venture 
to offer a few remarks on the working of this 
Society. You are all aware, gentlemen, of the im- 
mense advantages which have been derived from 
it in support of Literature and Science. One of its 
principal features is that it is not limited to our 
own countrymen, but is often extended to litera 
men of all nations ; so that we may feel proud to 
think that, by our timely assistance, we not only 
advance the literature of our own country, but 
that of other nations. In this way many eminent 
men who would otherwise be incapacitated from 
carrying on their labours, and from making their 

nts known to the world, are enabled to do so. 
The second important feature is the secrecy with 
which this timely aid is given—a secrecy so sacredly 
observed that, in the whole number of cases, which 
amount to 1645 since the foundation of this Cor- 
poration in the year 1790, there is not a single 
instance of any indiscretion having been commit- 
ted; and, if cases have been brought to light at all, 
it has only been through the acknowledgment of 
the literary men thus assisted, who have been 
anxious to express their gratitude. I ought here 
to mention the name of a distinguished man of 
letters whose loss must be deeply deplored in all 
literary circles. I allude to Mr. Thackeray. I 
allude to him-not so much on account of his 
Works, for they are standard works, but be- 
cause he was an active member of your Com- 
mittee, and always ready to open his purse 
for the relief of literary men struggling with 











difficulties. Gentlemen, some of those here pre- 
sent do not, perhaps, know that in France, since 
1857, an institution similar to ours, and founded 
by M. Thenard, has been in existence for the 
benefit of scientific men only, and that a few days 
ago M. Champfleury, a distinguished writer, pro- 
posed to found a literary society adopting some 
of our principles. It is to be hoped that these 
two societies may be one day amalgamated, or, at 
least, may form sister literary funds ; and, if ad- 
ministered on our model, I think we may augur 
for the new institution a large measure of success. 
We shall at all times be most happy to enter into 
communication with it and show it the result of 
our long experience, and of the unwearied zeal 
and exertion of the officers of this Corporation. I 
will not detain you much longer, gentlemen; but 
I cannot sit down without bringing back to your 
recollection the deep interest which my dear and 
lamented father took in everything connected 
with Literature and Science, and particularly in 
the labours of this Society. Nobody has forgotten 
that the second time he spoke in public in this 
country was as Chairman of the Literary Fund 
dinner; and we all, I am convinced, deeply re- 
gret that the speeches made on that occasion 
were not reported at full length, as every word 
falling from those lips ‘could not fail to command 
universal admiration. Gentlemen, let us drink 
‘Prosperity to the Royal Literary Fund.” 


_ With this little address, well and modestly 


spoken, and the references in which to the 
late Prince Consort and Mr. Thackeray were 
most fitting, and were received with par- 
ticular satisfaction by the audience, the 
young Chairman acquitted himself of the 
main portion of the evening’s duties; and, 
before the evening closed, the Treasurer of 
the Corporation was able to announce that 
the meeting—evidently to the eye a very 
brilliant one—had also been one of the most 
productive known in the annals of the 
Fund. The sum _ collected during the 
evening, in donations and subscriptions, 
amounted to £2000, including her Majesty’s 
annual donation of 100 guineas, and a 
donation of the same amount from the Prince 
of Wales. 

The meeting, as we have said, and as had 
been anticipated from the time when it was 
known that the Prince of Wales was to pre- 
side at it, was an unusually brilliant one. 
On the right of the Prince sat the Duke of 
Cambridge, Earl Russell, the Belgian Minis- 
ter, the Marquis of Salisbury, Viscount 
Hardinge, the Bishop of St. David’s, Lord 
Dynevor, Lord Egerton of Tatton, Lord 
Houghton, Lord Claud Hamilton, Sir John 
Pakington, and Admiral Sir A. Milne; and, 
on the left of the Prince, Earl Stanhope (the 
President of the Institution), the Lord Pri- 
mate of Ireland, the Duke of St. Albans, the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, Karl de Grey and 
Ripon, the Lord in Waiting, Viscount Sydney, 
Lord Broughton, Lord Ebury, Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, the Right Hon. Sir E. Cardwell, 
Sir Charles Phipps, and General Knollys. 
At the six general tables sat nearly five 
hundred guests, among whom were our most 
eminent publishers, and many well-known 
representatives ofthe Church, the Universities, 
Science, and Literature. The galleries were 
crowded with ladies looking down upon the 
proceedings. 

If one might venture on a remark or two of 
a critical nature in connexion with a meeting 
so brilliant and successful, the following are 
perhaps those that would have most naturally 
suggested themselves to one present :— 

In the first place, numerous as were the 
men of letters present at the dinner, and of 
great distinction as were some among them, 
the proportion of this element was pean | 
under what might have been expected. 
Allowing for all the many reasons that might 
determine absence on such an occasion— 
accident, preoccupation, the habitual disin- 
clination of quiet persons to public dinners, 
or meetings of any kind —one would still 
have to seek for some further and more special 
reasons why so many names that one could 
run over in one’s memory as either of very 
great or of considerable note in the London 
world of letters were not found in the list of 
the guests. The absence of a few might be 
accounted for by recollecting that some time 
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ago they had expressed dissatisfaction with 
the organization and management of the 
Fund, and by reflecting that, though still 
members of the Corporation, this dissatis- 
faction might remain sufficiently strong to 
keep them away from even so important a 
celebration of the anniversary of the Corpora- 
tion as that of Wednesday. This, however, 
would not account for many of the absences 
that might have been noted. The truth is— 
and it seems a pity that it is the truth—that 
very many of our British men of letters are 
not members of the Corporation. Why it 
should be so does not well appear. The 
Fund, in its present state of organization, 
and with every allowance for any reasonable 
change whereby it may be improved, is a 
most admirable and useful institution, which 
ought to recommend itself to all our 
men of letters as such, and which could 
hardly fail to recommend itself to them, 
if the nature of its operations were known. 
True to its avowed purpose of ‘‘ interfering, 
as far as it may, between the meritorious and 
those calamities against which no rank of 
merit can be always a security,” the Fund 
has, in many hundreds of instances since its 
foundation, given efficient assistance, in the 
shape of money-votes, ranging in amount 
from £10 or £20 upwards to £80 or £100, to 
authors in distress. Though the records of 
its benevolences are scrupulously withheld 
from the public, one hears enough privately, 
in connexion with individual cases where the 
persons concerned have themselves made no 
concealment of their obligation, to know for 
certain that among those indebted to the 
Fund for such timely help haye been men 
and women of real genius, upon whom, by 
the eager vote of their fellows in the literary 
world, the help, even had it been greater, 
would have been declared to be most fitly 
bestowed. Recollecting how many secret 
instances of distress among persons dependent 
on literary exertion one comes across every 
month for oneself, and how difficult it is by 
any mere private machinery to arrange for 
their relief, one might think that all our 
men and women of letters would be glad 
to know of the existence of such an institu- 
tion as the Literary Fund, charging itself 
with the cognisance of such cases, and bring- 
ing revenues collected over a wide area 
to bear upon them, and that it would be 
accounted almost a duty by such persons, 
while themselves in any tolerable circum- 
stances, to belong to the Institution as regular 
annual subscribers. Were the Society thus 
supported by the numerous class to whom it 
more directly appeals by its very name, it 
might take a yet wider development, and 
might, by new arrangements, act a part 
towards as much of that long-desiderated 
‘‘ Organization of Literature” as is at pre- 
sent practicable. But, though many of the 
class in question do support the Institution, 
and know it as an institution performing 
useful functions, it has been indebted hitherto 
for its funds, in perhaps a larger degree, to 
persons not belonging to the literary class in 
the ordinary sense of the phrase, but of inde- 
endent means and position, and interested 
in literature as such persons are when the 
are also persons of taste and culture. This 
appears from the published lists of the 
members and benefactors of the Corpora- 
tion. To cite individuals whom these lists 
prove incidentally to have been pre-eminent 
for the regularity with which they have 
attended to the claims of literary merit in 
distress would hardly be proper ; but we will 
take oneasatype. The Earl of Ellenborough 
in this present year makes his thirty-eighth 
donation — the list of his donations (the 
largest we have observed) going back to the 
year 1825, without the interruption of a 
single year, and with a double donation in 
one of the years. In this creditable recol- 
lectiveness of the peculiar claims of the 
Literary Fund among our many public 
institutions there are many persons of rank, 
or of name in public life and commerce, not 
far behind the Earl. The Corporation, in- 
deed, includes so large a number of these 
persons, both in the list of its office-bearers 
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and in the list of its members, that one may 
say that the dinner of Wednesday last was 
all the fairer a representation of the present 
constitution of the body on account of its 
not counting a greater proportion of men of 
letters than it did among its guests. 

Will it seem hypercritical to remark, in 
connexion with so brilliant a meeting of 
intellectual men and men of public distinc- 
tion, that it would have been more enjoyable 
if the speeches had been more audible? This 
is a remark that might be made about public 
dinners generally. At almost every such 
dinner, if its dimensions are at all consider- 
able, speakers who make themselves heard 
throughout the room are the exception, and 
most of the speakers make themselves heard 
so ill that half of those present only see them 
gesticulating, and have totaketheir sentiments 
on trust. At such a meeting as the Literary 
Fund Dinner, considering who were present 
and who were the speakers, one would have 
expected the absence of this fault. But not 
a few of the speakers, including some of those 
that one would have liked best to hear, and 
that one would have fancied fittest by their 
habits to make themselves heard, were far 
from audible. The Prince and the Duke of 
Cambridge were about the most audible of all. 
Among so many eminent men one could not 
help fancying how much greater effect would 
have been produced by a Mr. Spurgeon or a 
Dr. Guthrie standing up and uttering a few 
sentences in the fashion of which they are 
easy masters. Now whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing well; and, as audibility is 
the first and paramount requisite of speaking, 
without which all else is vain, it is really to 
be wished that those of our eminent men 
who are in the habit of being called upon to 
speak on such public occasions would attend 
to this little matter. It is not to be expected 
that every one of them should be able to fill 
Westminster Hall with his voice, like an 
adjutant drilling a battalion; but a public 
dinner of 500 guests ought not to be beyond 
any one’s compass if he would take a little 
trouble with his utterance. 

If one’s comments were to extend to the 
toasts at the dinner, and to the speeches 
proposing or acknowledging these toasts, it 
would have to be remarked that the propor- 
tion of the strictly literary element was even 
less there than in the composition of the 
assembly, and certainly less than it has 
been on former occasions. This was 
partly inevitable from the very circum- 
stance which gave the meeting its ex- 
traordinary interest, and which, to some 
extent, affected the style of its proceedings. 
Perhaps, however, it would have beeu grati- 
fying to the sense of fitness if, in such a 
meeting, by a little extension of the 
proceedings, Literature had been enabled 
to say a little more for itself in detail. 
That Earl Stanhope, both as a man of 
letters and as President of the Corporation, 
should have taken the lead among the 
a after the Prince and the Duke of 

ambridge was quite as it should have been ; 
that Earl Russell and Lord Houghton, both 
of them Vice-Presidents of the Corporation, 
are men whose words would be esteemed 
weighty and valuable in the most intellectual 
assembly in the land need not be said; and 
there could not have been a more acceptable 
representative of our national literature as a 
whole, if one were to speak for all, than Mr. 
Anthony Trollope. But, in an assembly 
where such men as Dean Milman, Dean 
Stanley, the Master of Trinity, the Bishop 
of St. David’s, Mr. Helps, Mr. Herman 
Merivale, and Professor Sedgwick were 
present, it might have been contrived, with 
advantage to the interest, and with the addi- 
tion of a touch or two to the proceedings that 
would have seemed characteristic, that some 
one or other of them a _ been called 
upon to say a few words. Speechifying at 
dp dinners is what such men mostly have 
enough of for their own taste ; but, where 
they are present, and can be made to do duty in 
a representative capacity, it is right that they 
should be seized on. And, so long as there is 
speechifying, it ought to be as exactly cha- 





racteristic of the real nature of the occasion 
as possible, and, to this end, ought to be got 
from the most representative persons, will 
they, nill they. What is the use of having 
a Dean Milman, or a Dean Stanley, or a 
Master of Trinity, within the same room 
with one at a Literary Fund Dinner if he is 
not made to get up and say something about 
literature that one would note and be hkely 
to remember ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


WOMEN IN FRANCE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Woman in France during the Eighteenth Century. 
By Julia Kavanagh. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
\HIS is a creditable and careful com- 

pilation ; and, though it contains little 
that is new to any one well versed in 

French history and memoirs, yet it is the 

first attempt that has been made in our 

language to give us a complete account of 
woman in France during the eighteenth 
century. The female authors who wrote on 

France during the past generation were, for 

the most part, either ignorant of the language, 

literature, and history of France—lke the 
late Lady Morgan—or mere servile translators 
of French works—like the late Miss Pardoe. 

In the generation antecedent to the past there 

were more accomplished female labourers 

in this field. Miss Berry, the friend of 

Horace Walpole, was exceedingly well ac- 

quainted with French life and literature. 

She ——— leisure and fortune, and mixed 

in the very best society, and has left us one 

of the most instructive and amusing works 
extant in her ‘‘ Comparative View of Social 

Life in England and France,” published 

nearly forty years ago. 

Miss Kavanagh does not possess the breadth, 
vigour, and spirit of generalization and 
knowledge of society or of the world which 
distinguished Miss Berry; but she has been 
a careful and painstaking student of French 
literature and memoirs, and she has judi- 
ciously compiled and commonplaced the re- 
sults of considerable reading and research. 
Her style, too, is clear, correct, and equal. 
Miss Kavanagh has also the good sense 
and good taste not to obtrude her own 
personality on the reader’s attention. Her 
own private opinions, whether on_poli- 
tics, religion, or literature, are kept in the 
background, and she deals with the mat- 
ter in hand as a mere expositor of what 
she has read or winnowed out of books 
where the authorities are opposite or con- 
flicting. It cannot be said that an author 
of this kind is either original or profound. 
She is neither the one nor the other; but 
she has read up, for the purpose of this com- 
pilation, with industry and intelligence, and 
there are few mistakes in a thickly-printed 
volume amounting to nearly 500 pages. 
There is, however, one defect in the work. 
The list of authors consulted is placed at the 
end of the table of contents. It numbers 
nearly a hundred individual names and 
authorities, which, instead of being placed at 
the bottom of the pages, verifying each par- 
ticular statement, are thus huddled together, 
without any regard to subject, to country, 
or to chronology. Some of these names, too, 
are misspelt. Thus we have ‘‘ Chatauroux”’ 
and ‘‘Saint Beuve” instead of ‘‘ Chateauroux”’ 
and ‘‘Sainte Beuve”—a printer’s error, 
doubtless, which we are far from charging on 
the authoress, but an error, nevertheless, 
which needs to be corrected in a futureedition. 

Miss Kavanagh seems to be of opinion 
that the influence of woman in France is 
chiefly synchronous with the era of the 
**Grand Monarque,” and that the cynical and 
sceptical tone of writing dates from that 
— To our thinking, however, the in- 

uence of woman on public affairs and lite- 


rature dates from the time of Henry IV., 


while the cynical and sceptical tone of writ- 
ing was much antecedent to that era. A 
naiveté and —— simplicity, as well as a 

mocking tone, are traceable in 
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the verses of Clement Marot, who was twice 
imprisoned for heresy by the bigots of the 
Sorbonne. Even thus early in Trench his- 
tory and literature, a poet imprisoned in the 
Chatelet made verses against his judges in 
the spirit of a Voltaire, a Béranger, and a 
Paul Louis Courrier. Jean Baptiste Rous- 
seau, himself a poet, has well characterized 
the mordant genius of Clement Marot :— 

** Par vous en France epitres triolets, 

Rondeau, chansons, ballades, virelais, 
Gente épigramme et plaisante satire, 
Ont pris naissance, en sorte qu’on peut dire 
De Promethée hommes sont émanés, 
Et de Marot joyeux contes sont nés.” 

During the reign of Charles VIII., when 
Erasmus taught in Paris, he found spirits 
more sceptical and cynical than himself, not 
only among men of letters, but among diplo- 
matists, lawyers, magistrates, and physi- 
cians. In military, political, and adminis- 
trative French life there were then, as now, 
found, though notin such numbers, frondeurs, 
sceptics, and cynics. Among these was 
Castelnau, who was five times ambassador 
in England, and of whom our own Elizabeth, 
no mean judge, said, ‘‘ Castelnau est digne 
de manier une plus grande charge.” Philip 
de Comines, Rabelais, the French Lucian 
and Aristophanes, Brantome, Montaigne, 
Tavaisnes, La Noun, President Jeanin, and 
the great Sully were all prior to the time 
of the ‘‘Grand Monarque’—some of them, 
indeed, were contemporary with Francis L., 
Francis II., Charles [X., Henry IV., and 
Louis XIII. ; and these men, by their min- 
gled sagacity, sarcasm, reasoning, and re- 
flective powers—exhibited in their writings 
and memoirs—prepared the way for De Retz, 
Bayle, Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Encyclo- 
peedists and Economists, from Quesnay and 
Gournay down to Turgot and Morellet. No 
doubt these men of the era of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV., with the women in whose 
salons they met, did much to forward the 
movement of 1789; but the impulse had 
been given long before the wars of the 
Fronde or the League, and may certainly be 
dated from as early a point as the days of 
Francis I. De Tocqueville, and Boulanyil- 
hers long before him, demonstrated that 
liberty of speech and of action, that a spirit 
of local independence, and of inquiry, criti- 
cism, and complaint, existed among our 
neighbours more than three centuries ago; 
thus proving the remark made by Madame 
de Staél in her ‘‘ Considérations sur la Révo- 
lution Frangaise,” that it is liberty which is 
old and ancient, and despotism which is com- 
paratively modern and new. Though, how- 
ever, the inquiring and criticizing impulses 
were given to the French mind long before 
the days of the Economists and Encyclo- 
peedists, yet it may be conceded to Miss 
Kavanagh that, to use her own phrase, ‘it 
was chiefly in the eighteenth century that 
women exercised to its fullest extent the 
great and remarkable influence they always 
possessed in France.”’ 

It is also true, as Miss Kavanagh states, 
that the influence of woman was increased 
by three queens-regent ; but, in the reign of 
Louis XIV., it wax through the king only 
that woman could dominate. The influence of 
his mistresses was personal, like their lover’s 
government, and it was, therefore, only 
through the head of the state that the 
weaker sex could dominate. But, at the close 
of Louis XIV.’s reign, the court and the 
nation were weary of a power which had 
lasted much too long. Louis’s reign ended 
amidst gloom and reverses; and we’ learn 
from the pages of the caustic St. Simon and 
the minute Dangeau, who, for six-and-thirty 
years, inscribed in his journal the most 
trivial and the most important facts, what 
manner of man Louis was. St. Simon lets us 
behind the scenes, and shows us the heroes 
and heroines as they were. The ‘‘ Grand 
Monarque”’ appears less imposing in the me- 
moirs of his own time than in this work of Miss 
Kavanagh. Brienne tells us he was a glutton, 
and injured his teeth, his stomach, and his 
general health by excessive eating; and, from 
the details furnished by Dangeau and St. 
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Simon, we come to the conclusion that this 
much-vaunted age was really an abased and 
feculent age—a ‘‘fex temporum,” to use the 
words of Erasmus. No idea can be formed 
of the character of Louis XIV. from the 
panegyrics of Voltaire. It is from the pages 
of Dangeau, Brienne, Elizabeth Charlotte, 
Duchess of Orleans, mother of the Regent— 
who introduced sauer kraut, salad dressed 
with lard, and made the king eat omelettes 
of red-herrings*—that we really learn the 
character of Louis XIV. A false glare 
has been everywhere cast on this reign 
by historiographers and courtly writers, 
and from the spell of their influences 
Miss Kavanagh is not wholly free. The 
illusion is destroyed in reading the memoirs 
of which we have been speaking, and 
more especially the memoirs of Charlotte 
Elizabeth, a woman of acute and superior 
mind, who lived in the midst of a hollowness 
and hypocrisy and a moral miasma which 
she has honestly exposed. From Dangeau 
Hainault, La Beaumelle, and Voltaire (though 
he speaks contemptuously of Dangeau) have 
all drawn useful facts or curious anecdotes 
as to Louis XIV. The Chronicler tells us 
how his Majesty expressed his disapprobation 
of those attached to the Court who did not 
receive the sacrament at Easter, what debts 
he paid out of his privy purse, what pensions 
he gave to brides, what noblemen he repre- 
hended for irreligious behaviour at mass, 
what counsels he gave to men of sixty-four 
having already children by two marriages 
and who desired to marry again, what days 
he walked in the royal garden, and what 
days—rare condescension !—he allowed his 
courtier attendants to pluck the fruit. The 
conduct of Louis XIV. to the wounded 
Duchess of Burgundy, to Samuel Bernard 
the banker, to the Duchess of Grammont, 
though abominably bad, does not render him 
so contemptible in our estimation as his 
general dissimulation and deceit, his utter 
heartlessness and indifference to the feelings 
of others. His treatment, before the whole 
Court, of a domestic servant guilty of the 
heinous crime of pocketing a small cake, 
showed a paltry mind. We are tempted even 
to doubt from the pages of St. Simon that 
Louis XIV. possessed that superior ability 
or sound sense so often vaunted. In speak- 
ing of the prodigalities of Louis XIV., and 
the straits to which he was reduced before 
he had recourse to Samuel Bernard, Miss 
Kavanagh calls Bernard ‘‘the rich Jewish 
traitant.” There is no authority that we 
are aware making Bernard of the Jewish 
faith. He was a Christian, though an in- 
different one, and the son of a celebrated 
a of painting. The descendants of 

ernard intermarried with the families of 
Molé and Cossé Brissac, which would have 
been impossible had they professed Judaism. 

Of the Duchess of Maine (whom our 
authoress wrongly calls Madame du Maine) 
grand-daughter of the great Condé, and sister 
of the Duke of Bourbon, who, in 1692, mar- 
ried the club-footed Duke of Maine, the first- 
fruit of the doubly-adulterous amours of 
Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan and 
her circle, Miss Kavanagh gives in the main 
an accurate account; but, in speaking of her 
famous femme de chambre, Mademoiselle de 
Launay, afterwards Madame de Staél, she 
does not sufficiently dwell on the humiliat- 
ing and disagreeable scenes which this 
very clever woman was obliged to endure. 
It was not merely that she was placed in a 
room without a fireplace, but the other femme 
de chambre mocked and laughed at her, and 
she was obliged to undergo the most painful 
humiliations. These are related with a clear- 


ness and ingenuousness very delightful, and | vow 
| Madame d’Epinay. 


might have been more largely drawn on by 
our authoress. The Duchess of Maine, or 
“La Poupée du Sang,” as she was called, 
thought herself a demi-goddess—thought 
that her husband, in consequence of the will 
of the ‘‘Grand Monarque,” inherited the right 
to reign de par le Dieu. To deprive the Duke 
of Orleans of the Regency, and to confer it 
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on her club-footed husband, was one of the 
purposes of La Poupée. It was with this view 
she joined the conspiracy of Cellamare. 

Miss Kavanagh, though introducing the 
name of Cardinal Polignac into this part of 
her book, does not announce, according to 
the scandalous chronicles of the time, that 
the Cardinal was the Duchess of Maine’s too 
favoured lover. The intrigues; the passions, 
the frivolities, the weaknesses of the whole 
circle of men and women assembled at the 
Duchess of Maine’s are painted in the pages 
of La Delaunay. There we find Malasieu and 
Genest, the Duke de Nevers and Hainault; 
Destouches, ambassador and poet; the Abbé 
Chaulieu, in love with Mademoiselle Delaunay 
at eighty ; and M. de St. Aulaire, who was 
admitted a member of the Academy for his 
impromptu quatrain for the Duchess of Maine 
on the system of Descartes and Newton :— 


“ Bergére, detachons-nous 
De Newton, de Descartes: 
Les deux espéces de fous 
N’ont jamais vu le dessous 
Des Cartes, 
Des Cartes.” 


An attractive piquancy is the chief cha- 
racteristic of Mademoiselle Delaunay’s style. 
She initiates us into the best and most literary 
society of the time—Fontenelle, La Motte, 
and that clever M. St. Aulaire before alluded 
to, who, being requested by Madame de 
Maine to go to confession, replied to her— 


“ Ma Bergére, j’ai beau chercher, 
Je n’ai rien sur ma conscience ; 
De grace, faites-moi pécher, 
Aprés je ferai pénitence.” 

On the Pompadour and her influence Miss 
Kavanagh largely discourses, but, strange to 
say, does not appear to have consulted the 
memoirs of Madame du Hausset, her femme de 
chambre, a person of intelligence and talent 
who was induced by unprosperous fortunes 
to accept the place of first femme de chambre 
to Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, the wife of 
Le Mormand d’Etioles and mistress of 
Louis XY., afterwards Marchioness of 
Pompadour. 

To Marmontel and Duclos Miss Kavanagh 
is unjust. For a natural style, not excluding 
elegance and polish, the memoirs of Mar- 
montel are only inferior to the ‘‘ Confessions” 
of Rousseau. There is a freshness about 
Marmontel’s account of his earlier years 
which is quite enchanting. His descriptions 
of his interview with Massilon, and of the 
attempts of the Jesuits to get him into their 
Society, are perfect gems in their way. In 
no work is the Parisian society of the 
eighteenth century better portrayed. 

Ve may say of the ‘‘ Mémoires Secrétes sur 
le Régence de Louis XIV. et de Louis XV.” 
of Duclos, which Miss Kavanagh does not 
appear to have consulted, that they are 
written in an exceedingly clear and concise, 
but somewhat dry style. No one knew better 
how to paint the vices and to strip off the pre- 
tended virtues of his countrymen than Duclos, 
deputy of Brittany and historiographer of 
France; and, of all his works, the one we have 
named most discloses his especial talent. 

Miss Kavanagh also considerably un- 
derrates the literary ability of Madame 
d’Epinay. Her memoirs have now been 
nearly half a century published, and they 
give us a much better idea of the morals, 
manners, mode of life, thought, and action 
in France than any other work. In speaking 
of the Receiver-General Franceuil, with 
whom Madame d’Epinay was so intimate, 
Miss Kavanagh erroneously writes the name 
Francoeil. 
the morbid and diseased but eloquent Rous- 
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seau too favourably in his intercourse with 


We have not space to touch on the cha- 
racters and careers of Madame de Mailly, 
Madame de Vintimille, Madame de Chateau- . 
roux, Madame du Deffand, and her com- 
panion Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. Neither 
can we dwell on those of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and Madame du Chatelet. 

We pass on to the time of Madame Roland, 
whose sufferings as wife, woman, and mother 
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have become matter of history. The memoirs 
of Madame Roland, written in six weeks, 
were composed during the period of her 
captivity, when she was environed by every- 
thing that could render life loathsome and 
imprisonment almost unendurable ; yet they 
breathe an admirable air of serenity and 
fortitude, and of that purity and stainless- 
ness of character which she exhibited during 
her short thirty-nine years of a troubled 
existence. On these memoirs Miss Kavanagh 
largely draws; and certainly the honesty, 
sincerity, courage, and enthusiasm of Ma- 
dame Roland entitle her to a full hearing. 
She was a person of great sweetness and 
tenderness of disposition, as well as learned 
and strong-minded ; but she was also proud 
and stoical, and not without a share of female 
vanity, and therefore not fit to be a political 
leader or adviser. 

Miss Kavanagh much underrates the gene- 
ral abilities and military capacity of that 
able and versatile man Dumouriez, and, 
per contra, cousiderably overrates the capa- 
city and influence of Madame de Genlis. 
A propos of this lady we may state that Miss 
Kavanagh does not acknowledge her obliga- 
tions to her, the author of the ‘‘ Précis de 
l’ Histoire des Femmes Franeaises les plus 
célébres,” published in 1811; nor does she 
state that her own history and description of 
Parfilage and the sums gained at it is 
very much a translation from Madame de 
Genlis. These, however, are trifles. On the 
whole the book is carefully compiled, and well 
put together, and it must enhance the reputa- 
tion of Miss Kavanagh. V. K. 








MANHATTAN’S NOVEL. 


Marion. By “Manhattan.” Only Authorized 
Edition. Three Volumes. (Saunders, Otley, 
&Co.) . 

STORY is told of an old lady who 

remembered with great distinctness that 
her father was very intimate with ‘‘ Junius,” 
but she had, unfortunately, forgotten his 
name. <A recent work, reviewed in these 
columns, gave an account of the career of 

‘* Manhattan,” omitting the same interesting 
articular. But, whoever ‘‘ Manhattan”’ may 

om it is fortunate for England that he is not 
an Englishman. A British fleet, suddenly 
sailing to New York and bombarding the 
city, could scarcely be a more decided casus 
belli than the projection of these volumes 
upon American sensibilities. All that 
Marryat, Mrs. Trollope, Dickens, and other 
candid foreigners have written concerning 
the country may be regarded as flattering 
in the highest degree after this picture of 
the New-Yorkers by one of themselves. 
Doubtless there are various ways of looking 
at life anywhere, and a traveller’s impressions 
are formed, for the most part, from the asso- 
ciations among which he is thrown. Had 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, for instance, instead of 
being deluged with dukes and duchesses, 
poets, philosophers, and courtiers, been 
allowed to find her way about as she could 
and take her chance of seeing things from 
the outside, she might have come to much 
the same conclusion as M. Assolant and 
others—that London is a place consisting 
principally of back streets and low lodgings ; 
that London dinners cost about eighteen- 
pence, and are partaken of in unclean 
taverns; and that the_ London mode of 
spending the evening is to go to some 
wretched concert-room, drink gin, and listen 
to negro melodies. Even among residents 
the same place will present a different aspect 
according to the point of view; and, mak- 
ing this allowance, we may presume that 
‘‘ Manhattan’s”’ pictures of hfe in New York 
some twenty years ago are painted with a 
reasonable amount of truth. But it would 
be too much to suppose that the society of 
the place, either then or now, was made up 
entirely of such persons as the author has 
selected for his heroes. 

It would be difficult to find so many 
rascals portrayed elsewhere upon any one 
canyas. Marion Monck is almost the only 
approach to a respectable person among 
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them; and even he is not troubled with 
too many scruples, but takes kindly, during 
a considerable portion of the three volumes, 
to a decidedly disreputable kind of life. The 
first few chapters are naturally elementary ; 
but, directly the work gets so far advanced 
as—-if we may be allowed the figure—to run 
alone, it at once takes a step in the wrong 
direction, and the improprieties fairly set in. 
Marion gets a situation at an early age in a 
rich merchant’s office, and the rich mer- 
chant’s wife immediately makes love to him, 
the rich merchant himself being a profligate 
of no common order. How the latter pur- 
chases a beautiful girl, a mere child, from 
her parents, and educates her until she is 
sufficiently refined to be his companion, is 
told in such direct language as one seldom 
hears out of a police report. Indeed this is 
a strong peculiarity of the author’s general 
manner. Most persons consider it rather can- 
did to call a spade a spade; but ‘‘ Manhattan”’ 
would regard such a concession as a compro- 
mise with fact: he would describe the in- 
strument as a piece of iron with a wooden 
handle, so anxious is he that everybody 
shall know exactly what he means. Mr. 


‘ Nordheim, the profligate merchant, has a 


rtner, Mr. Granville, who is not profligate, 

ut who errs on the side of pride, and makes 
up in selfishness and ingratitude for the 
want of other weaknesses. His younger 
brother, Tom Granville, is one of the virtuous 
characters in the book—he merely leaves his 
wife to go and live with Clara Norris, Mr. 
Nordheim’s purchased property, and commits 
every kind of excess consistent with being a 
thoroughly amusing companion to persons 
not too particular. He even goes so far, 
when appointed to a consulship in France 
to retrieve him from ruin, as to introduce 
his mistress into society as his wife—a pro- 
ceeding which soon _ an end to his public 
employment. Another virtuous character in 
the book is Count Falsechinski. He is merely 
a ruthless gambler, who accumulates an 
immense fortune for the purpose of revenge, 
and, in furtherance of his plans, marries a girl 
for the sake of her money. He, however, is 
- amepag as wellas revengeful, and is kind to 

arion, who has been kind to him. Colonel 
Macneill is another of the characters whom 
the reader is requested to admire. He is 
such an unscrupulous man of business as to 
haye almost the reputation of a swindler. 
However, he loses his money, and, with the 
little he manages to scrape together to retire 
upon, he does some good, being especially 
kind to a little boy and girl who are his 
children, and to a lady who is their mother, 
but i8 not his wife. Mr. O’ Doemall, an Irish 
adventurer, is painted in more candid 
colours. Nobody ever knew his antece- 
dents; but he was supposed to have been a 
nobleman’s servant, from the fact that, when 
addressed suddenly as ‘James,’ he was 
known to have been thrown off his guard, 
and to answer ‘‘Coming, my lord,” to his 
great subsequent confusion. This man is 
wn with great care, and is, perhaps, the 
most original creation in the book. He is a 
thorough and utter rogue; but his depreda- 
tions are made so amusing that it is only to- 
wards the end of his career, when he commits 
a dull piece of rascality, that you can see the 
author is beginning to be displeased with 
him. One of the virtuous persons we must 
not omit to mention is Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett of the New York Herald, a gentle- 
man who, if the character given of him by 
** Manhattan” be a true one, must have been 
strangely misunderstood in Europe up to the 

t time. 

Theladies conduct themselves a little better 
than the gentlemen; but there is not much 
to choose between the two. Those who do 
not otherwise err are flighty and heartless 
for the most part. Thus ‘Miss Granville, for 
loving whom Marion loses his appointment 
and is ruined until nearly the end of the 
book, coolly throws him over for a rich 
husband selected by Papa, and is quite 
pe ma that she has _ wrong in break- 
ing engagement. most conspi- 
cuous case of real affection in the book 





is that of Miss Benson. She follows 
her lover in the face of every difficulty—but 
it is to save her reputation. Mrs. Nordheim, 
whose secret love for Marion is characterized 
by self-denial and generosity, is the only 
oo character among the one sex, and 

r. Wilson, Mr. Granville’s clerk, whom 
she marries from pique, and raises to the 
position of a partner, is perhaps the only 
thoroughly estimable character in the work ; 
the hero might be another, but he is not 
strongly marked, and his virtues may be 
mostly comprised in good feeling and high 
spirit. It must be said for the author, how- 
ever, that, if he makes his bad characters 
agreeable in life, he brings them generally to 
an untimely end. One dies from injuries 
received from a man whose sister he has 
insulted at the theatre; a second is knocked 
down by a friend after leaving a gambling- 
house, with a supposititious large sum 
of money ; a third dies of delirium tre- 
mens; one runs away and is never more 
heard of; one or two run away and are 
heard of more than need be; nearly every- 
body, in fact, comes to grief, except the 
hero of the story and Clara Norris, who, 
being about the most depraved person in the 
book, settles down eventually upon her own 
property, and moralizes upon the wickedness 
of the world. Several of the characters 
reform to a certain extent—that is to say, 
they leave off their bad ways when they 
become unprofitable—but it by no means 
follows that they fare better in consequence. 
Indeed, in one or two cases, the result is 
decidedly the reverse. Ono of the chief 
charms of the work, in fact, is the ap- 
parent unconsciousness of the author that 
there is anything objectionable in the 
events he narrates or the persons who 
enact them. That he gives a preference 
to morality must be admitted; but his 
tolerance is so large as to make room for a 
great many weaknesses against which a 
conventional prejudice exists. And, apart 
from the morals of the dramatis persone, 
their manners are calculated to astonish the 
weak minds of mere Britishers. We never 
read a book in which so much miscellaneous 
refreshment was consumed as in the course 
of these three volumes. Everybody “liquors 
up” upon all occasions, and about half of 
the scenes and conversations take place in 
‘*bars.” In describing such matters, too, 
the author is artist enough to use appro- 
priate language—describing one gentleman 
as doing something ‘‘on his own hook,”’ 
and another as drinking something “to 
his own cheek.”” These would be startling 
expressions in most books, but here they 
seem quite natural. Tor the rest, the work 
has little in common with an ordinary 
novel. It has no sustained story; but 
is rather a succession of scenes and advyen- 
tures in which the same persons are engaged. 
But it has decided interest, and the persons 
are real persons, obviously drawn from life. 
There is not the smallest sign of book-mak- 
ing apparent in all the pages, which contain 
material enough for half-a-dozen ordinary 
works of fiction, in which the usual elabora- 
tion would be brought to bear. The author’s 
style, rough and ready as it is, has at least 
the merit of being direct and forcible—of 
saying a thing as if the author meant it, and 
describing a thing as if it was true. No 
book written with such advantages could be 
unreadable; and, whatever objections may be 
made to ‘“‘ Marion,” there can be none on 
that score. The reading public may be a 
little scandalized ; but they will certainly pay 
the wvork.the compliment of perusal. SLB 
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INDO-CHINESE TRAVELS. 


Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China 
(Siam), Cambodia, and Laos during the 
Years 1858, 1859, and 1860. By the late 
M. Mouhot, French Naturalist. In Two 
Volumes. With Illustrations. (Murray.) 


ID these volumes possess less intrinsic 
merit than they do the circumstances 

in which they have been given to the world 
might well claim the indulgent verdict of 
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the critic. Their contents have been arranged 
by M. Charles Mouhot from the materials 
furnished by the journal, letters, and other 
pers of his estimable brother, M. Henri 
Mfouhot, who, at the early age of thirty- 
five, fell a victim to his zeal for scientific 
knowledge and discovery. M. Henri Mouhot 
was bornat Montbéliard in 1826, of respectable 
rents, and trained with a view of following 
is mother’s profession of teacher. In this 
capacity he went to Russia, in 1844, where 
his strong leaning to the arts and sciences 
diverted his energies into another channel. 
The invention of Daguerre turned his atten- 
tion to photography, which he practised 
with great success in the dominions of the 
Ozar. The outbreak of the war in the Kast 
led to his return to France; and his brother, 
M. Charles, the editor of these volumes, 
became the companion of his new travels 
in Germany, Belgium, and the north of 
Italy, where ‘‘they laboured by means of 
photography to make known the works of 
the great masters and the beauties of the 
country, exercising their profession like real 
artists.” After visiting Holland, they removed 
to England in 1856, having both married 
English ladies, relatives of Mungo Park. 
An English book on Siam which a 
fell in his way drew the attention of M. 
Henri to that part of the world; and, his 
anxiety to visit that country being warmly 
appreciated by the great Geographical and 
Zoological Societies of London, he was enabled 
by their aid to carry out his cherished pro- 
ject, and ‘‘ quitted his wife, brother, and all 
his friends, and every advantage of civiliza- 
tion, in order to visit, in the cause of science, 
regions little known, but where, through 
much fatigue and danger, the prospect of a 
glorious future opened itself before him.” 

‘““On the 27th of April,” says M. H. 
Mouhot, ‘‘ [embarked at London in a sailing 
ship of very modest pretensions in order to 
put into execution my long-cherished project 
of exploring the kingdoms of Siam, Cambodia, 
and Laos, and visiting the tribes who occupy 
the banks of the great river Mekon.” 
Arrived at Bangkok, the capital of Siam, 
he was invited to be present at the great 
dinner which the King of Siam, who is an 
accomplished savant and knows English well, 
— every year on his birthday to the 

juropean residents in Bangkok. In his 
account of it he says :— 

I was presented by Monseigneur Pallegoix, and 
his Majesty’s reception was kind and courteous. 
His costume consisted of a pair of large trousers, 
a short brown jacket of some thin material, and 
slippers; on his head he wore a little copper 
helmet like those worn by the naval officers, and 
at his side a rich sabre. Most of the Europeans 
in Bangkok were present at the dinner, and 
enthusiastic toasts were drunk to the health of 
his Majesty, who, instead of being seated, stood 
or walked round the table, chewing betel, and 
addressing some pleasant observation to each of 
his guests in turn. The repast was served ina 
vast hall, from whence we could see a platoon of 
the royal guard, with fiags and drums, drawn up 
in the courtyard. When I went to take leave of 
the king, he graciousiy presented me with a little 
bag of green silk, containing some of the gold and 
silver coin of the country ; a courtesy which was 
most unexpected, and for which I expressed my 
gratitude. 

M. Mouhot proceeds to give a geographical 
and historical account of Siam, in which we 
must not attempt to follow him. Bangkok, 
the capital, which contains a population of 
three or four hundred thousand souls, he 
describes as ‘‘ The Venice of the East ; where, 
whether bent on business or pleasure, you 
must go by water. In place of the noise of 
carriages and horses, nothing is heard but 
the dip of oars, the songs of sailors, or the 
cries of the Cipayes (Siamese rowers). The 
river is the high street and the boulevard, 
while the canals are the cross streets, along 
which you glide, lying luxuriously at the 
bottom of your canoe.” . 

In Siam, Cambodia, and Laos there exists 
a peculiar institution—that of a second king, 
slightly inferior to the other, and having a 
sort of reflected authority, and the title of 
Wangna—. e., ‘‘the youngest king.” His 
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real position is that of the first subject of his 
colleague, though he has his court, manda- 
rins, and little army who pay him royal 
honours. The present Wangna of Siam is 
legitimate brother of the first king, and a 

erfect gentleman, writing and speakirg 

nglish, and living in his palace in European 
fashion. He is fond of books and scientific 
researches; and to him also our traveller felt 
bound to pay his respects. After his visits 
to the two kings he prepared for his voyage 
up the river Menam, to visit in the first place 
Ayuthia, the ancient capital of Siam. Here 
he was hospitably received by Father Lar- 
mandy, a French missionary, who placed his 
house at the disposal of our traveller, and 
accompanied him in some of his rambles. 
Of these the most interesting are the excur- 
sions to Mount Phrabat—‘‘a favourite object of 
pilgrimage among the Siamese, who resort 
thither yearly in great numbers to adore the 
sacred footprint of Buddha”—and Mount 
Patawi, which is the resort of the Laotian 
pilgrims, as Phrabat is of the Siamese. The 
view from Patawi he thus describes :-— 


I went to the extreme north of the mount, 
where some generous being has kindly had con- 
structed for the shelter of travellers a hall such 
as is found in many places near pagodas. The 
view here is indescribably splendid, and I cannot 
pretend to do justice either with pen or pencil to 
the grand, scenes which here and elsewhere were 
displayed before my eyes. . . . Beneath my feet 
was a rich and velvety carpet of brilliant and 
varied colours, an immense tract of forest, amidst 
which the fields of rice and the unwooded spots 
appeared like little streaks of green; beyond, 
the ground, rising gradually, swells into hills of 
different clevations; farther still to the north 
and east, in the form of a semicircle, is the moun- 
tain chain of Phrabat, and that of the kingdom of 
Muang-Lém ; and in the extreme distance those 
of Korat, fully sixty miles off. All these join one 
another, and are, in fact, but a single range. But 
how describe the varieties of form among all these 
peaks! In one place they seemed to melt into 
the vapoury rose-tints of the horizon, while nearer 
at hand the peculiar structure and colour of the 
rocks bring out more strongly the richness of the 
vegetation. There, again, are deep shadows, vying 
with the deep blue of the heaven above; every- 
where those brilliant sunny lights, those delicate 
hues, those warm tones, which make the tout 
ensemble perfectly enchanting. .... At the 
sight of this unexpected panorama a cry of ad- 
miration burst simultaneously from all mouths. 
Even my poor companions, generally insensible 
to the beauties of nature, experienced a moment 
of ecstacy at the sublimity of the scene. “Oh! 
di di” (beautiful) cried my young Laotian guide ; 
and, when I asked Kiie what he thought of it, 
“Oh! master,” he replied, in his mixed jargon of 
Latin, English, and Siamese, “the Siamese see 
Buddha on a stone (the footprint on Mount 
Phrabat) and do not see God in these grand 
things. I am pleased to have been to Patawi.” 


Our traveller returned to Bangkok, pro 
ceeded by sea to Komput, ‘now the only 
rt of Cambodia,” yet boasting only 300 
ouses at most. At Komput he expected to 
live cheaply, taxation being light in Cam- 
ia, but was woefully disappointed. 

** Almost every vice seemed prevalent at 
Komput — pride, insolence, cheating, 





cowardice, servility, excessive idleness, are | 
through whom they reached England. 


the attributes of this miserable people.” 
The custom-house officers are ‘‘ licensed 
beggars.” M. Mouhot had, fortunately, 
letters to the Abbé Hestrest, the head of the 
foreign mission at Komput, and in the good 
ayo da house he found a welcome refuge. 

y the abbé he was introduced to the king, 
then at Komput, who, although the very 
name of France is full of dread to these poor 
monarehs, received the French stranger 
kindly, being satisfied that he had no poli- 
fical designs. He supplied him with car- 
riages for his journey to Udong, the capital, 
where, on his arrival, he had an interview 
with the ‘second king,” who was very 
kind, and invited him to call often. Of 
Udong he says :— 

The houses are built of bamboos or planks, and 
the market-place, occupied by the Chinese, is as 
dirty as all the others of which I have made 
mention. The longest street, or rather the only 
one, is a mile in length, and in the environs reside 
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the agriculturists, as well as the mandarins, and 
other government officers. The entire population 
numbers about twelve thousand souls, 

Our traveller has now reached the regions 
watered by the great river Makon and the 
lake of Cambodia; and much interesting in- 
formation is given by him respecting the races 
inhabiting the interior of the country, with 
one of which, ‘ the savage Stiéns,” a people 
having no resemblance to their Cambodian or 
Annamite neighbours, he resided nearly three 
months. He minutely describes their peculiar 
mannersand customs. The present social and 
— condition of Cambodia, on the whole, 

@ pronounces deplorable, and he sees no 
remedy but European conquest for the evils 
which afflict it. France, he thinks, should 
seize it and turn to account its splendid 
resources; but probably France has quite 
enough on her hands in the neighbouring 
Cochin China, Its present poor and de- 
populated state is the result of the incessant 
wars carried on against it by the adjoining 
states. That it was formerly a populous, 
flourishing, and powerful kingdom is clear 
from the magnificent ruins of which our 
traveller gives an elaborate description. At 
Ongkoz, the ancient capital of Cambodia, he 
found ‘‘ ruins of such grandeur, remains of 
structures which must have been raised at 
such an immense cost of labour that, at the 
first view, one is filled with profound admi- 
ration, and cannot but ask what has become 
of this powerful race, so civilized, so en- 
lightened, the authors of these gigantic works? 
One of these temples—a rival to that of 
Solomon, and erected by some ancient Michael 
Angelo—might take an honourable place 
beside our most beautiful buildings. It is 


Rome, and presents a sad contrast to the state 
of barbarism in which the nation is now 
plunged.” Of these interesting remnants ofa 
past civilization, of which we know about as 
little as of that which has left similar traces 
in Central America, our traveller gives beau- 
tiful drawings; and we must, in passing, men- 
tion that these volumes are profusely illus- 
trated by engravings from his drawings and 
photographs, as well as by a map of the 
countries through which his route lay, But 
we must bring to a close our notice of a work 
which has excited our liveliest interest, which 
will be highly acceptable to the intelligent 
public as well as to the lovers of science, and 
which forms a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the geography, archwology, 
and natural history of the ‘‘ gorgeous East,” 
We cannot afford space to follow the lamented 
explorer in his journeyings among the moun- 
tains of Laos, which are of equal interest 
with the rest of the book. Near Louang 
Prabang, the capital of West Laos, he died 
of fever—a victim, like Mungo Park, to his 
ardour in the pursuit of scientifie knowledge. 
The last words in his journal are—‘‘ Have 
pity on me, O my God,” written with a 
trembling hand. His two native servants 
faithfully watched over him to the last, and, 
after committing his remains to the earth, 
brought his papers, drawings, and collection 
of shells, insects, &c., peculiar to those little- 
known regions to his friends in Bangkok, 


In an appendix are inserted translations 
by the traveller of some Chinese tales, a 
Cambodian vocabulary, and some letters and 

apers which could not be interwoven in the 
body of the work. They add not a little to 
the interest of these volumes. 





RATIVE ANATOMY. 
Lectures on the Elements of Comparative Anatomy. 
By Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural History, Royal School of Mines, and 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physi- 
ology to the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. 
and on the Vertebrate Skull. (Churchill and 
Sons.) 

Y G. HEYNE, the commentator on Homer 
(\, and Virgil, was, we have heard, when 


on a visit to Windsor, taken by George III. 
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grander than anything left us by Greece or | 





HUXLEY’S ELEMENTS OF COMPA- | 


On the Classification of Animals | 








to visit his Majesty’s college of Eton, Tho 
British monarch thought that Eton would as 
far excel all German seminaries in efficiency 
as his English dukes outshone in ificonee 
the half-pauper nobility of the Fatherland, 
He expressed his opinion pretty freely and 
pretty frequently, with his usual i 
accompaniment of ‘‘ Heys,” and “ Has,” and 
‘* Hoos,” aseach time-honoured elementof the 
‘* system,” each stoutly defended ‘‘ custom” 
was ex’ ded and extolled some sixty years 
ago to himself and his guest as they were but 
last year to the Public-School Commissioners, 
The sloyenly barbarities of the “ 
Chamber,” ‘in which,” we are glad ae 
in page 65 of the first volume of the Report 
of the Commissioners just spoken of, ‘‘ there 
has been a great and progressive improve- 
ment within the last twenty years,” elicited 
no other remark than ** Sehr sehin” from the 
Professor whose own ablutions had rarely 
extended beyond the limits of Camper's 
facial angle, But, when the Eton Greek 
Grammar, of which the booksellers had a 
large, and the boys, consequently, an ex~ 
clusive supply, (see Report, vol. 1ii., p. 98), 
was shown to the German scholar, with the 
usual royal outburst of ejaculatory interro- 
gation, his professional feelings were too 
much for his politeness : 
“ Out of those lips unshorn 
Burst the loud laugh of scorn,” 

and,with eyes uplifted and hands deprecatory, 
he exclaimed ‘‘ Mein Gott!” We fear, how- 
ever, that our popular Natural Histories, and 
even our Manuals of more strictly scientific 
pretensions on this subject, would seem little 
nearer to the level of the day in the eyes of 
Leuckart and Von Siebold than the Kton 
Grammar of 1800 and 1864did seem and would 
seem in the eyes of Heyne and of Kihner. 

Professor [luxley’s ‘‘ Elements of Com- 
parative Anatomy” will cause neither friend 
to blush nor foreigner to blaspheme. It 
is the inaugural volume of a series, for the 
completion of which after the fashion of the 
one now before us, we herewith wish our 
author the necessary health, ey, and 
spirits. Consisting of some three hundred 
pages, it devotes one hundred end twelve to 
a short sketch of the modern arrangement of 
Animal Classes, and the other hundred and 
ninety to the structure and theory of the 
Vertebrate Skull. As, in visiting some ex- 
tensive museum, we first get a general idea of 
the number of its collections, and of the dif- 
ferent wings, galleries, and, in the British 
Museum, cellars, in which they are arranged 
and stowed away, before we proceed to work 
steadily and thoroughly through some one or 
other of its series, so in this work we are 
first presented with a general coup d’@il of 
the entire animal kingdom, its divisions and 
disposition ; and then, entering in, we devote 
ourselves to one special department of ana- 
tomical study, and we are worked exhaus- 
tively through it. A coup d’eil view of this 
latter part of the book enables us to that 
it amounts to a coup de grace of the Verte- 
bral Theory ; but to this we shall return. 

The Lectures of which the volume is made 
up are more or less exact reproductions of 
the course delivered now a year ago at the 
College of Surgeons. Those venerable walls 
must have exercised on Professor Huxley a 
sedative effect, such as we ourselves have 
experienced from the surroundings of a den- 
tist’s waiting-room. For this volume is not 
only much larger in size and weightier in 
avoirdupois than his former productions—the 
‘« Lectures to Working Men” and ‘‘ Man’s 
Place in Nature ”—but it contrasts with them 
in possessing all the gravity and measured 
utterance which befits the text-book o 
students to be. The interests of this class, 
indeed, are most directly consulted and most 
surely subserved by the transparent intelli- 
gibility of Mr. Huxley’s style and_ thr 


beautiful execution and finish of his illus- 


trations. For this latter advantage, indeed, 
Mr. Huxley informs us, our thanks are partly 
due to Mr. Wesley ; and we can inform our 
readers that ther excellence was by no 
means so prominent and eminent on their 
first appearance in the columns of the 
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Medical Times and Gazette as it is now in 
the separate volume. In a notice of the 
former of the two books just mentioned, 
which appeared in these columns, we ex- 
pressed our dissent from several of the posi- 
tions taken up therein by our author; and to 
one speculation, especially, as to the possi- 
bility of Chemistry one day attaining to vital, 
as she has already to organic, synthesis, we 
demurred on general, as Proteese Beale has 
done more recently in these columns (see 
READER, Feb. 13, 1864), on special grounds. 
In the second book, ‘‘ Man’s Place in 
Nature,” we can recall to mind nothing to 
which strong exception need be taken save 
the expression by the author of an opinion— 
which is shared in, however, as it would 
seem, by Professor Owen—to the effect that 
the attempt to draw an absolute psychical 
line of demarcation between man and brute 
will prove futile, and that even the highest 
faculties of feeling and of intellect begin to 
[ere in lower forms of life (p. 109). 

ut, in the volume now before us, we cannot 
put our expurgatorial index finger upon any 
similarly objectionable passages, and we must 
express our conviction that all teachers of 
Biological Science, if they read it not them- 
selves and cause not their pupils to read it 
likewise, will be sadly wanting in their duty 
to their classes, to their subject, and to them- 
selves. 

In the first part of Mr. Huxley’s volume 
there are several points of novelty to which 
it may be well here to call the attention of 
our readers. First, we find it announced 
that the doctrine of the absence of a corpus 
callosum in the non-placental mammals will 
shortly be shown to have no foundation in 
the brain, at all events, of the creatures it 
speaks of; and that a sentence of banishment 
to that portion of the Limbo of Vanity where 
dwell certain other dogmata relating to the 
hippocampi of apes, the intestines of Brachio- 
pods, and the generation of Aphides is 
awaiting it from the lips of Mr. Flower. 
Certain other and brother views as to the 
structure of an organ peculiar to the higher 
mammals are in like manner relegated to 
that airy region, their claims to preservation 
having been shown to rest on no other ground 
than that which their unquestioned and un- 

uestionable novelty furnished them. And, 
third ly, the three following points in Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s classification deserve notice : 
—he has separated the Mollusca from the Mol- 
luscoidea, the A Annulosa from the Annuloidea, 
the Protozoa from the Infusoria. Each sepa- 
ration, however, is made provisionally and 
prophetically, with the distinct caution and 
upon the express understanding that the 
question of the equivalency of these six 
groups inter se firstly and secondly with the 
two other animal groups, the Ceelenterata, or 
Zoophytes, and the Vertebrata, be not con- 
sidered to be thereby prejudiced. These are 
or questions, and we herewith leave them. 
ight lectures out of the fourteen, and 
nearly two hundred pages out of the three 
hundred and three which make up the book, 
are devoted to the Structure, Development, 
and Theory of the Vertebrate Skull—seven 
lectures treating of the Structure and De- 
velopment, and one, the last, giving the 
Theory and the Literature of the Theories of 
the Cranium. 

The aphorism cast out and afloat into the 
world of. thought, independently, though not 
- econtemporaneously, by Goethe and by Oken 
‘grew and multiplied, and threatened at one 
time to block up and obstruct the streams of 
physiological progress as effectually as many 
of our Southern England rivulets are being 
blocked and choked up with the offspring of 
that fragment of American weed which was 
so carelessly thrown into one of them by a 
Cambridge botanist. Persons who may sup- 
pose they have got a full and fair account of 
the origination, or rather of the re-galvanisa- 
tion back into life of this mischievous theory, 
from the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” ed. 
1858, article ‘‘Oken,” will do well to read 
Professor Huxley’s account of the matter, at 
‘pp. 279-289, or indeed Mr. Lewes’s, at p. 360 
of his second edition of the ‘‘ Life of Goethe.” 











The theory of the vertebrate skeleton and 
skull was expounded, and its ‘*‘ Archetypes’ 
drawn, in more or less mathematical, more 
or less grotesque outlines, and published by 
C. G. Carus in 1828. These singular re- 

resentations may be conveniently studied 

y the English reader in a French transla- 
tion of the German Professor’s treatise on 
Comparative Anatomy which appeared in 
1835, which is referred to by Mr. Lewes, 
p- 353, loc. cit., and of which we have seen 
many copies, and have purchased one at the 
Paris bookstalls. A comparisou of these with 
more recent diagrams of the ‘‘ Archetype” 
will be interesting and instructive to 
ages not already familiar with the 
subject. Some years later than 1835, and 
about contemporaneously with the rise 
into political being of Young-Englandism, 
which is, in Archetypal phraseology, its 
‘‘Serial Homologue,” plain, final - cause - 
loving John Bull had this osteological 
Platonism elaborately expounded to him at 
his own Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Good honest man! he is tolerant 
of anachronisms, as per Report of Public- 
School Commissioners above cited, and 
acquiesces in inconsistencies. He purchases 
Lord John Manners’s Poems—at least, so we 
are informed — and at the same time he 
refuses to pay more than a shilling duty per 
quarter for his foreign corn. He allows the 
University of Oxford to refuse Mr. Kingsley 
his degree and Mr. Jowett his salary, albeit 
Mr. Goldwin Smith lives, teaches, and thinks 
within its precincts. And, finally, he places 
the ‘‘ Archetype and Homologies of the Verte- 
brate Skeleton” side by side on his book- 
shelf with Kélliker’s recently published ‘‘ His- 
tory of Development.’ He hears from one 
authority that ‘‘ Nature is the art of God,” 
and from another, and that other no other 
than Lessing— 
* Science, O man, thou sharest with higher spirits, 

But Art thou hast alone ;” 


and he holds by both views equally and 
simultaneously. Aristotle’s imprecation, ra 
yap l5n xawpérw Tepeticouara ydp éort, Kal ei Err 
ovdéy mpds Toy Adyov éoriy (An. Post., i., 22), 
daunts him not; he pays his homage to a 
skeleton disinterred in the Garden of the 
Academy, and pieced together somewhat 
shakily with German wire and British gum, 
with the same feeling that it is all right 
with which he sends by the butler his annual 
dole to the medis#val mummers. These 
persons, however, it is but fair to add, have 
the decency, at least within the United 
Kingdom, to come round in the evening; 
and they would not face the nineteenth-cen- 
tury’s daylight even in a British Association 
section-room more than three parts filled 
with ladies. 

Mr. Bull, however, may be convinced by 
Mr. Huxley’s facts, though no metaphysical 
demonstration of his paralogisms may ever 
shake his serene repose; and, for his full and 
final emancipation from the thraldom of this 
antique Idolon, six pages of the ‘‘ Elements,” 
290-296, now before us are all we think it 


necessary to prescribe. 








MR. DAVIES’S SERMONS. 
Sermons on the Manifestation of the Son of God: 
with a Preface, addressed to Laymen, on the 
Present Position of the Clergy of the Church of 
England, and an Appendix on the Testimony 
of Scripture and the Church as to the Pos- 
sibility of Pardon in the Future State. By 
the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A., Rector of 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co.) 


R. DAVIES writes with a rare and most 
i¥i agreeable freedom from the affectations 
of divines; yet he is equally free from the 





affectation of pretending not to be a divine | 
but something else. He speaks to laymen as | 
a man speaks to men—without the slightest | 
sacerdotal reserve; he seems to suppose that 
he can speak a more human language—that 
he is most bound to cast away all assumption 
of superiority when he takes the place of a 
messenger of God. He is, in the strictest 





sense, a theologian ; he holds that the English 
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clergy have vindicated that title to them- 
selves too little, not too much. He fancies 
that no class of men could vindicate it so 
effectually, if they would speak simply the 
language of the Bible and of their own 
formularies. 

In his Preface to ‘‘ Laymen on the Present 
Position of the Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land” he maintains that the liberty which 
has been accorded to him and his brethren 
by the late decree of the Privy Council makes 
their obligations to deliver the Gospel con- 
tained in the Bible and the Creeds stronger, 
not weaker, than it was before. We will not 
substitute our words for his. He could not 
have explained himself more distinctly or in 
more scholarlike English than he has done 


in the following passage :— 


It is only necessary to read the Articles, and 
the Creeds to which the Articles refer, to see on 
what subjects the Church of England has been 
explicit and prescribes conformity. It is the old 
faith of the Church Catholic, the faith of the 
Primitive Church, for which our own Church has 
been jealous. The modern High Churchmen who 
wish to enforce a dogma contained in no Creed of 
the Church pay less deference than the Reformers 
to Catholic antiquity. The Nicene Creed is the 
great symbol of the Church,—the primitive bap- 
tismal confession which emerged from the pre- 
historic period of Christianity, enlarged by the 
authority of the greatest Church Council. This 
is the summary of our Christian belief, which the 
law of England would not allow a clergyman to 
contravene. “A poor defective summary,” say 
Presbyterians and Evangelicals, “ occupying itself 
wholly with the nature and work of God, and 
scarcely laying down a single doctrine about the 
human soul. It has nothing about the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, nothing about justification by 
faith, nothing about the punishment of: man’s sin 
in the person of a substitute, nothing about the 
condition of mankind in the endless ages, nothing 
about the date or manner of the creation of the 
world.” This is a true account. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Church Catholic, followed by the 
Church of England, has felt that the great busi- 
ness of a Creed was to set forth the Revelation 
which God has given us of Himself. Other 
matters relating to man may not be unimportant, 
but they are subordinate ; they are governed by, 
and to be deduced from, what is made known to 
usin the Son of Man. If it is a superficial part of 
the Faith that God revealed Himself in the 
Eternal Son who took our nature and died and 
rose again, and that a Spirit has been given to 
men who is one with the Father and the Son,— 
then the theology of the Church of England is 
defective, and, the foundations which modern 
religious opinion has lent us being withdrawn, we 
necessarily totter to our fall. But is not the old 
testimony of earnest. modern inquiry declaring to 
us emphatically that this, the genuine historical 
manifestation of God, the incarnation of the Son, 
is the question of questions, that all controversy 
is superficial which does not reach to this? Let 
the laity, then, learn from the very judgment 
which has excited their surprise, that Anglican 
theology, instead of being a blundering congeries 
of religious traditions, is a firm and definite 
theology, a Gospel concerning God. If we are 
reproached with having no dogmatic system of 
metaphysics or of cosmogony, we must admit the 
defect. But we, at the same time, can claim the 
liberty of not committing the Gospel to any denial 
of modern science. To those who, renouncing the 
old method of Christendom, have made the in- 
fallibility of the Bible and the irreversible perdi- 
tion of unconverted sinners the grounds of their 
religious system, the judgment must inevitably be 
alarming. We know these modern schemes too 
well. We know how fundamental these two prin- 
ciples have been made, the one for doctrine, the 
other for practical preaching. ‘We have a Book, 
every word of which is true. Whatever it. says is 
to be believed, because it is in the Bible.” “ All 
mankind are naturally on their way to an eternity 
of misery and rebellion. But, during this life, 
every one who hears the Gospel has an offer of 
escape. Death fixes the unchangeable doom. 
Who will be so mad as not to seize upon his 
chance of escape whilst yet there is time?” The 
logic is in each case short and effective. Those 
who have known no other scheme from their 
infancy may well be excused for thinking it im- 

ossible that religion can exist upon any other 
fiopothebis. But now the judgment declares to 
all, with its imperturbable judicial authority, that 
this is not the dogmatic teaching of the Church 
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of England. The Church allows those opinions 3 
but its own corner-stone is the witness that God 
has revealed Himself to us in Jesus Christ, Son of 
God and Son of Man. 


This extract—long, perhaps, but not too 
long, since it fully sets forth the writer’s 
urpose— will prepare the reader for the 
Bermons which follow. They are strictly 
what the title describes them as being, ‘‘ On 
the Manifestation of the Son of God.” They 
are historical; nooneadheresmore vehemently 
than Mr. Davies to the assertion that the 
Revelation of God is in and through history 
—no one accepts the historical method of 
the Gospels and of the Bible generally with 
such entire satisfaction. If he discards the 
doctrine of the infallibility of sentences and 
letters, it is that he may listen more reve- 
rently to the voice of the Word of God 
speaking to each man and to the generations 
of men through the records of the old and 
of the new Dispensation. 

The continuity of these discourses, which 
istheir great merit to any thoughtful student, 
and which might make them specially ac- 
ceptable to considerate laymen who are weary 
of the loose, disjointed talk of ordinary 
preachers, will not, perhaps, help their suc- 
cess with the general public. Though very 
simple—absolutely free from the mistiness 
with which some divines of the day are 
charged—manly in composition, and strong 
in their appeals to the ordinary experiences 
of Englishmen, they do not contain those 
long reiterations of customary phrases which 
the religious worldasks for, and without which 
a sermon does not ring rightly in their ears. 
It requires courage and the sense of a high 
vocation to dispense with these obvious 
methods of securing popularity. But, if 
religious men dread what they call ‘‘ the 
negative school of theology,” they will 
scarcely find a more intelligent and effectual 
protestant against it than Mr. Davies—one 
more determined to maintain the positive 
claims of the Scriptures and the Creeds upon 
the faith of mankind. 

The Appendix to these Sermons we remem- 
ber to have read with much pleasure when 
it appeared in an anonymous pamplet. Itis 
strikingly free from the dogmatism into 
which some are said to have fallen in treat- 
ing of the future state. It is hopeful without 
being in the least arrogant. 








STIX VOLUMES OF POEMS. 


Western Woods and Waters: Poems and Iilus- 
trative Notes. By John Hoskyns-Abrahall, 
Jun., M.A., Incumbent of Combe Longa, Oxon, 
and late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
With Map and Frontispiece. (Longman & Co.) 

Voices from the Earth: a Collection of Verses. 
By Isidore G. Ascher, B.C.L., Advocate, Mon- 
treal. (Montreal: Lovell.) 

Poems. By Helen Burnside. (Hatchard & Co.) 

Sonnets and other Poems. By E. H.W. (Walton 
and Maberly.) 

Effie Campbell and other Poems. By Joseph 
Truman. (Longman & Co.) 

Poems by Emilie L. Marzials ; together with an 
Easter Thought by Joseph Ince. (Westerton.) 


d i first thing that strikes one about Mr. 
Hoskyns-Abrahall’s volume is its odd 
or amorphous structure. The main portion 
of it consists of a poem in fifteen cantos, in 
the verse of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha,” but 
with other metres largely interspersed, under 
the quaint title of ‘‘ Raspberry Moon; or, a 
uly among the Woods and Waters of the 
Man.” The author, it seems, made a 
short tour in the magnificent Canadian lake- 
region in the incall of July 1858—which 
month, in the Ojibbeway or native Indian 
calendar, is called ‘‘ The Raspberry Moon” 
use the wild raspberries are then ripe; 
and the poem is intended to be a record of 
the incidents and impressions of that tour, 
but involying impressions of the same region 
received by the author in prior and in subse- 
uent visits. The poem—which is not only 
vided into cantos, but is subdivided into 
numbered sections, with Latin, Greek, and 
a mottoes from various poets, and 
with headings in Roman or in old English 





capitals, as well as with numerous footnotes 
—occupies 172 pages out of the 420 which 
make up the entire volume. But, prefixed to 
the poem, we have an ‘Introduction,’ a 
‘* List of Supplemental Rules, &c.,” two sets 
of ‘‘ Errata,” and ‘‘ Dedicatory Lines,” not 
to speak of a frontispiece, and a map of the 
Laurentian Lakes; and, added to the poem, 
we have about 210 pages of ‘‘ Appendix- 
notes,” themselves again giving rise to foot- 
notes—after which comes a supplemental 
little poem called ‘‘ The Dahkohta’s Dream ; 
or, the Vision on the Dark River,’ exten- 
sively footnoted too—the volume ending 
with a list of abbreviations and authorities, 
and an index to the whole. The result of all 
this mixture of prose and verse, this dividing 
and subdividing, this footnoting and ap- 
pendix-noting, is that the volume has a most 
chaotic and bewildering look. Mr. Hos- 
kyns-Abrahall would seem to be weak in the 
sense of literary form, or to have had his 
sense of literary form overborne in this case 
by a desire to present along with his poem a 
little encyclopedia of information respecting 
the region it celebrates. The appendix-notes 
are such an encyclopsedia—consisting of 
dissertations and elucidations, geographical, 
ethnological, historical, meteorological, bo- 
tanical, geological, legendary, philological, 
and what not, all hooked on by reference- 
numbers to the lines or phrases of his main 
— which they are intended to illustrate. 
ow there is possibly a good deal of curious 
and valuable matter in these 210 prose 
pages; but this tumbling forth of poetry and 
matter of information in such a promiscuous 
and chopped-up manner in the same volume 
will not do at all. No one objects to a few 
elucidative prose notes to a poem; and pos- 
sibly to such 1 poem as Mr. Hoskyns-Abra- 
hall’s they were peculiarly necessary; but 
there is a sense of proportion in such things, 
and Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall’s method out- 
rages it. Of the style and merits of this 
poem—a decided improvement, we think, on 
previous poetical efforts of the author which 
we have seen—an extract or two will give a 
sufficient idea. The poem opens thus :— 


1. 
Dewy dun mists dimm’d the welkin; 
Grey fog crept from oozy woodland. 
Early hied we from Toronto,— 
Sultry, dust-begrimed Toronto,— 
Joy’d with yearn’d for summer-ramble. 
Sev’n times clang’d each trusty clock-bell ; 
And July’s ninth sun had risén. 


2. 

Forth the snorting fire-steed bore us,— 
By charr’d stump and stunted cedar, 
Sturdy wheat and tooth-like snake fence, 
Through the grove’s delicious coolness, 
Pine and hickory, spruce and hemlock, 
Pink-eared stalk and orange cluster, 
Waving flame-like, flaring blaze-like, 
Through the shades day never lightens. 
Thus we rose o’er many a terrace 
Bathed by old Ontario’s billows, 

While, through slowly-rolling ages, 
Shrank the marge of his huge basin. 


3. 

As we fared, a vision met us, 
Ruth and indignation rousing. 
Toil’d a horse in dreary treadmill,— 
Ever toil’d he,—while behind him 
Sped a sawing-apparatus. 


The poem abounds with descriptions of 
American scenery, interspersed with glimpses 
of Indians, allusions to their habits, and 
versions of their legends, and with recollec- 
tions of what the author would offer as the 
oddities and humours of his tour in these 
little-known parts. Here is the approach 
to Niagara :— 

Borne by Thought-yoked, Thought-rein’d Vapour, 
Glode we down the flood of ages, 

O’er that old-world flood we floated, 

O’er that bright broad flood we floated :— 

Borne by Thought-yoked, Thought-rein’d Vapour, 
Glode we o’er his cultured margin, 

Bravely prankt with tints of Summer, 

Tints of Raspberry Moon, the joyous :— 

O’er smooth field of azure glode we, 

Through fair tilth and wildwood glode we, 

To the sea of mantling breakers, 

To the twin-cascades of thunder. 
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Oh! the scene that burst upon us! 
Oh! the vision that enchain’d us 
Eye-charm'd, soul-charm’d in rapt thraldom ! 
Vainly doth that peerless landscape 
Limner’s | pg toil to render, 
Tongue of man assay to language, 
Strive to grasp the brain of mortal. 
May some myriad-minded spirit, 
Poet of the mighty future, 

Sing its fury and its terror, 
Sing its beauty and its grandeur! 


Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall himself goes on to 
make a provisional attempt at this ‘‘ song,” 
in a series of pages which are about the best 
and most readable in his poem. Many parts 
of the poem are hardly readable, owing to 
the author’s prevailing affection for whatever 
is odd in fact and unpronounceable in nomen- 
clature. This, he may plead, was inseparable 
from his subject. 

From a poem about Canada we turn to a 
volume of verses from Canada. Mr. Ascher’s 
muse does not deal with any specially Cana- 
dian or North American themes, and we are 
not troubled in his volume with Indian 
archeology or customs. Having had a 
notion, explained and justified in his preface, 
that brief lyrics, even by persons who do not 
— to be poets of any mark, may do good, 

e has published a collection of his own 
lyrics under such titles as ‘‘ By the Hearth,” 
‘** Shadow,” ‘‘ Sunlight,” ‘‘ Old Letters,” ‘I 
love you,” ‘‘ Childhood,” ‘‘ Falling Leaves.” 
They are by no means perfect in expression, 
and they lack the bold or keen music which 
is necessary to make a lyric reach the heart 
or linger in the memory; but they breathe 
good sentiments, and are characterized by a 
certain pleasant and poetical pensiveness, 
The following is not the best; but we quote 
it as the most Canadian :— 

Licut ror Canapa’s Saaes! 


Written after the Toronto judges had decided to return 
derson the slave, who sought the protection of Canada.] 


Light for Canada’s sages, 
Truth for the hoary wise, 
Wisdom for doubting judges, 
Who read with jaundiced eyes 
An eternal law before them,— 
A statute that never can change, 
That holds men free on this ample earth, 
Where’er they may chance to range! 


Come from your dusty chambers, 
Ye who interpret the laws, 
Unloose the bonds that fetter the heart 
To slavery’s blood-stained cause ; 
For a people’s voice, like a tempest, 
Shall drown your feeble speech : 
The fiat uttered for freedom’s sake 
No judge can ever impeach. 
The clank of the negro’s fetters, 
The snap of the brutal thong, 
Shall waken the heart to justice 
For slavery’s curse and wrong. 
A freeman claimed your protection ; 
Will you send him back a slave ? 
That a hellish crew may gloat o’er his corse 
Consigned to a felon’s grave ! 
Are we part of the Mapes of bloodhounds 
To track with rifle and knife? 
To read in statutes a meaning 
To yield up a brother’s life ? 
Our life and freedom united 
Are given by God to defend 
At every cost and hazard,— 
To guard and preserve to the end. 
There are laws in every bosom 
That can never change or die, 
As wide as the dome of heaven, 
As fixed as the stars on high; 
A sense of eternal justice, 
A law of eternal right, 
That shall send forth free the man that is 
wronged 
By the dust in the sages’ sight. 

To the little volume of poems by Miss Helen 
Burnside there is an introduction by her 
sister, giving some touching particulars of the 
circumstances in which they were written. 
In the year 1852 Miss Burnside, being then 
twelve years of age, a lost her hearing 
in consequence of an attack of scarlet fever, 
which carried off two of her brothers and a 
sister. Chiefly in consequence of the isolation 
in which this misfortune placed her, she 
began to write verses; and the present volume 
is a selection of pieces, some of them written 
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immediately after she became deaf, and others 
since. Some aro on such public incidents as 
the death of Lord Macaulay, the death of 
Prince Albert, the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales ; others are of the nature of hymns or 
religious songs; but the most touching are 
those relating to incidents of the author’s 
own life and home. The following is on her 
own deafness :— 

NEVER More! 
Must it be never more ?—the mournful stillness 
Falls upon me with oppressing chillness ! 

It seems that all my future must be drear ; 

I cannot still within my heart the longing ; 
Remembrance brings those voices ever thronging— 
Familiar voices that I used to hear 
In the bright days of yore. 
Never more to hear the waters flowing! 
Never more to hear the free winds blowing! 
Nor the chiming of the Sabbath-beil. 
Never more, thy tuneful voice, O Nature, 
Nor the wild birds, singing in their rapture, 

The low sweet music that I loved so well,— 

Must these be never more ? 
“ Never!” from my soul the answer rises ; 
“ But often blessings take these dark disguises. 

Hast thou no faith to trust thy Master’s word ?”’ 
It may be that the blow ’neath which I’m sighing 
Has waked the gift of song within me lying ; 
Thanks, grateful thanks, I give for this, O Lord— 

I give for this to Thee ! 
Let me not use the gift that Thou hast given 
In questioning the high decrees of Heaven ; 
Rather let me in my lot rejoice. 
* Never !’’—nay, I shrink not at the fiat, 
For the first sound that breaks the solemn quict 
Will be the music of my Master's voice. 
Yea, Lord, so let it be! 

In the ‘‘ Sonnets and other Poems” by E. 
H, W. there are evidences not only of a fine 
religious pensiveness, verging on melancholy, 
but also of a hi oh Sigg ag my taste, and 
sense of literary finish. In this respect they 
are superior to any of the yolumes we have 
hitherto mentioned. The following sonnet 
will prove this as well as the possession of 
something of a higher poctical faculty :— 

TIME AND ETERNITY. 
The soul is like a watch-tower by the sea: 
One while the sunbeams glide, the breezes blow 
Over the downs where corn and clover grow, 
The restless cattle-bells sqund from the lea, 
And children whimper, or ery out for glee, 
Where through the gorze the winding pathways go 
Down to the village street.—Anon the flow 
Of the great waters swells in majesty, 
Stirred by the landward blast ; the evening light 
Flashes across their depth, the hush of night 
Falls on the earth, and to the ocean song 
The soul gives ear, striving to comprehend, 
And answer, with a yearning wild and strong, 
Where wistful hopes with cherished memories blend. 


Mr. Truman’s ‘ Effie Campbell” is but a 
dainty little ballad of three-and-twenty 
stanzas, and the greater portion of this tiny 
volume consists of the additional poems. In 
these also we find at the least graceful feeling 
and cultured expression. ere are some 
lines from the longest of them, which is in 
blank verse, and is entitled ‘‘ The Poet :’— 


Not want—not vice—scared him away. Heknew 
That thought may ripen at the weaver’s loom, 
And genius travel with a dusty shoe, 

And beauteous feeling vein uncultured hearts, 

As gold the rough-ribbed hills. To him it seem’d 

Humanity is greatest in its grief, 

As Christ in fleath ; therefore the suffering 

And poor and sorrowful he studied most. 

Who would be skill’d in human nature must 

Know well the sad—sorrow makes men sincere. 

Hateful to him were small-soul’d sectaries, 

And such as limit and prescribe the truth 

As if monopoly of light were theirs. 

Eclectic in the temper of his faith, 

Of differing theologies he held, 

None could be wholly false or fully true, 

And that the catholic authentic Church 

Was where the pious and aspiring were. 

The last little yolume on our list, and 
entitled ‘‘Poems by Emilie I. Marzials,” 
&c., contains some very pretty verses—nay, 
some that deserve a higher epithet. The first 
and larger portion is the work of a very young 
writer, and, as such, displays what is better 
than polished diction and correct versification 
—viz., promise. Her pieces are very unequal 
in power, but rising in the best to great 





beauty and remarkable thoroughness of con- 
ception. As instances, we would refer to the 
poems entitled ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the Door 
and Knock,” ‘‘ The Two Reminiscences,”’ 
one of a Spanish and one of an English 
scene, and to the ‘‘ Carisbrook Castle.”” The 
following is an extract from the last, relating 
to the unfortunate Princess Elizabeth :— 
So I lay idly on the grass, 
And saw the strangest vision pass ; 
And of old times I dreamed again, 
Weaving a dandelion chain. 
It was a damp, cold prison-room ; 
And on the window-sill I spied 
A maiden lying cold and dead— 
So, far from kith and kin, she died. 
She, princess of the royal blood, 
Lay calm, and still, and very pale, 
For she had burst her prison bars, 
And now stood free, within the veil. 
A bird sat on the window-ledge, 
Freed from its cage, and seemed to pour 
A stream of glad exulting sound 
To waft the soul to heaven’s door. 

The faults of these poems, as pieces of art, 
are such as care and labour will remove. 
Natural aptitude, even when unquestionably 
present, is not enough to make a poet. 

The second portion of the little volume is 
evidently the work of a maturer hand. It 
shows a mind attuned to religious influences; 
and, indeed, it might be objected to one or 
two of the pieces that they are too hymn-like. 
The versification is very good. The follow- 
ing yerse, like the poem from which it is 
drawn, evinces, to our thinking, considerable 
power :— 

Who may this be, homeward sailing ? 

This is he who went forth quailing ; 

But, when the danger round hin crept, 
The lion heart within him leapt, 
And onward through the waves he swept. 

* Come, follow me, who dare follow!” 

And now at setting of the sun, 
Soon as he hears the harbour-gun, 

He siniles at his bodings hollow.” 

‘‘The proceeds arising from the sale of this 
book,” as we are informed by a notice on the 
cover, ‘‘ will be devoted to the French Pro- 
testant Free Schools, Gerrard Street, Soho.” 





BUCHNER’S “MATTER AND FORCE.” 


Matter and Force. By Dr. Louis Biichner. 
Translated by J. F. Collingwood. (Triibner.) 


T would be easy to describe this book in 
words of most offensive association to the 
English reader. Seldom, indeed, is mate- 
rialism so nakedly presented in our language. 
Whether or not the rare allusions in scientific 
works to those entities which Dr. Biichner 
denies do not form a mere drapery to hide 
an ugly gap, we will not now inquire. Some 
reasons for our English taste for this kind of 
drapery are very low, and some are very 
high; nevertheless, it may be well occasionally 
that it should be removed, and we should ask 
ourselves what lies beyond. Meantime the 
present work has all the claim that a wide 
circulation can give for its admission on 
English soil. ‘* Kraft und Stoff” was pub- 
lished at Tiibingen in 1855; and the present 
translation is taken from the eighth edition, 
the two first having been exhausted in the 
first few months. As it has, besides, appeared 
in France, Russia, America, Denmark, and 
Holland, in all which countries, the trans- 
lator tells us, it has attracted considerable 
attention, this rapid diffusion ‘in Germany 
can be ascribed to no mere national peculi- 
arity. This attention must be due to the 
energy and fearless consistency with which 
the views of the author are expressed ; for it 
is certainly not earned by any originality or 
+ aap! in those views themselves. That 
atter and Force are, in nature, indissolubly 
connected; that each within that limit, as it is 
indestructible, is also incapable of origination; 
that, consequently, the whole scheme of things 
contains at every moment exactly the same 
amount of each as at any previous period of 
time—these are truths which are now the 
inheritance of every thinker, the capital 
bequeathed to him by the industry of his 
forerunners, which he may leaye unimproved 
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or put out to valuable interest, but the mere 
possession of which is dependent on no 
exertions of his own. That which distin- 
guishes the present version of this common 
creed is its vehement denial of any world 
lying beyond the limits where these laws are 
inexorably fulfilled—in a word, of the super- 
natural. The spiritual world appears as that 
zero to which its fractional value in the 
thoughts of scientific men appears to be 
continually approximating; and, as supply- 
ing us with a formula for the tendencies of 
modern science, the work may be regarded 
as possessing a representative value. Having 
said thus much, we shall not dwell further on 
the writer’s arguments that God, immortality, 
and spirit are the mere phantasms of igno- 
rance, the visible horizon which connects 
earth and heaven, but which, since our child- 
hood, none of us has attempted to reach. 
They do not pretend to contain any novelty ; 
indeed we should imagine the ideas they con- 
tain had suggested themselves with or without 
the bitterest pain to most thoughtful minds. 
We look upon ‘‘ Force and Matter” as what 
we have described it—a representative work; 
and, after speaking of what appearstous yvalu- 
able in the individual, we propose to criti- 
cize the species, regarding our specimen as a 
mere exposition of the materialistic tendencies 
of modern science. 

The best chapter in the book, as might 
have been expected, is that which treats of 
Design in Nature. The poor old final causes 
will always afford to an assailant as easy a 
victory as that of Falstaff over Hotspur, when 
‘‘we rose at an instant, and fought a long 
hour by Shrewsbury clock.” Yet, since there 
certainly was a time when the argument was 
considered of valuo, a forcible exposition of 
its emptiness does not seem to us altogether 
superfluous. This chapter appears also note- 
worthy as being written in 1853, seven years 
before the publication of the now famous 
** Origin” (a work which was, at all events, 
capable of playing the part of Prince Henry 
in our parable, whether or not sufficient life 
was left in its antagonist to exercise 
such power), and as revealing to us that 
dim outline of a great truth often pro- 
sented to other minds just before the dis- 
coverer flashes on it the light of his genius. 
The following passages, for instance, remind 
us of those gropings after the idea of uni- 
versal gravitation to be met with in the 
period immediately anterior to Newton, and 
might find equal parallels, no doubt, in the 
history of every great discovery. ‘*‘ Numbers 
of arrangements in nature, apparently full 
of design, are nothing but the results of the 
influence of external natural conditions; an 
influence, it must never be forgotten, which 
continued for millions of years to become 
(sic) dominant” (p. 90). ‘* How many un- 
fortunate attempts may not nature, or the 
materials endowed with force, have made in 
the production of these various forms ? These 
attempts failed when all conditions necessary 
for their existence did not concur” (p. 91). 
‘*Such forms as could preserve themselves are 
now seen in a well-ordered series, in mutual 
relation to each other and to surrounding 
natural forces. What is now existing in the — 
world are the remains of an infinite number of 
beginnings” (p. 92). In short, the whole 
chapter is a clear and forcible statement of 
the truth which must have occurred to many 
readers of the Bridgewater Treatises, and 
which contains the germ of natural selection 
—viz., that, if any organisms ever existed 
which were not adapted to the existing frame- 
work of nature, they must simply have: died 
off, and that therefore the actual system of 
adaptation is no proof whatever of any in- 
tention in the beginning of things. The 
author characterizes the ‘‘adaptation” theory 
as one ‘‘ which imputes an absurdity to a 
creative power, which is to have created 
an evil with its antidote, instead of omitting 
the creation of either ”’ (p. 101). 

Again, on the subject of disease, the 
remarks of our author are perfectly just. 
Of late years much stress has been laid on the 
connexion of disease with some transgression 
of what are often called the laws of God (we. 
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may suggest George Combe’s ‘“ Constitution 
of Man” as an instance) ; and the idea of all 
physical suffering as the work of the Devil, 
and to be resisted, has gained rapid ground 
upon the older idea of submission, expressed 
in our Service for the Visitation of the Sick. 
Such a belief appears to us to belong to that 
circle of truths which Mr. Mansell called 
‘‘regulative.” It appears in its place in Miss 
Nightingale’s ‘‘ Notes on Nursing,” in Lord 
Palmerston’s answer to the Scotch petition 
for a national fast on the occasion of the 
cholera—wherever, in short, there is anything 
to be done. Letus drain our towns, ventilate 
our buildings, exert ourselves to spread 
sanitary knowledge among the poor, as if, 
when all were done, disease and suffering 
would be atan end. Perhaps it may be so, 
or, perhaps, as our author tells us that 
** disease is as old as organic life” (p. 96), 
so it may be destined to co-exist with it 
upon this planet; at any rate, there is 
unquestionably a margin of disease which 
it hes with us to remove; and, if we find a 
nucleus of inevitable suffering when this is 
done, we may console ourselves with thinking 
to how small a compass we have reduced 
it. But let us not think that anything is 
explained by this view of physical suffering. 
It is good to know that disease is preventible, 
inasmuch as we may prevent it; but it does 
not render less mysterious a penalty not 
exacted from the individual who has trans- 
gressed the law, or imposed in proportion to 
anything that can possibly be considered as 
moral guilt in this trangression. 

The reader will be reminded by this work of 
Mr. Grove’s well-known essay on “The 
Correlation of Forces ;” and a few words on 
the resemblance and dissimilarity of the two 
books will form the best introduction to what 
we have to say on those tendencies in modern 
science of which the present volume is typi- 
cal. The two books are not to be mentioned 
together in any other sense than as posses- 
sing certain ideas in common. The one is 
among those half-dozen works of our time 
which arrange old facts by the light of new 
ideas, those landmarks in the history of 
thought which signify a new tract reclaimed 
to the cultivation of science—the other is 
original in almost nothing but its negations. 
One shows us a new path through a well- 
known country—the other, pointing to what 
we imagined a line of distant hills, only 
informs us, ‘* Mere cloud-architecture—there 
is nothing there.” But they do possess in 
common the conception of one imperishable 
force, invariable in amount, appearing now 
as heat, now as movement, now as electricity, 
or rather as all the different varieties of 
movement which we know under these 
names, and always allied with an amount 
of matter like itself invariable, liable to end- 
less transformation, but to destruction never. 
Mr. Grove’s work is exclusively scientific. 
Dr. Biichner says a great deal upon subjects 
on which science gives no information what- 
ever. But it is this very dissimilarity which 
appears to us instructive. One view we 
believe to be true, and one to be false ; but, 
not to waste time in diluting a paradox, our 
assertion is that in the truth lies that which 
Suggests the falsehood, and that a right 
appreciation of this suggestion is, for the 
world of thinkers, one of the greatest needs 
of our day. 

If we have understood rightly the work of 
Mr, Grove (we attempt with diffidence to con- 
dense into a few words the purport of one of 
the most pregnant treatises of our day), it is 
to this effect :—The importation into the do- 
main of physical science of the idea of causa- 
tion is, strictly speaking, erroneous. It may 

€ convenient to speak of one phenomenon 
as the cause of another—of electricity, for 
instance, as the cause of magnetism—but this 
18 merely a metaphorical statement of fact, 
of the same family as the despised, but, Mr. 
Grove thinks, not despicable, aphorism, 

Nature abhors a vacuum.” Both these 
Statements connect by a convenient formula 
a& number of similar facts ; but, in each case, 
the formula is a notion borrowed from a 
different world than that of nature. Strictly 
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speaking, the idea cause is as remote from 
the world of nature as the idea abhorrence,— 
in a word, it belongs to the supernatural. 
The conception by which we are to replace it, 
as physical science filters itself from meta- 
physical notions, is that of ever-changing 
Force, appearing now as magnetism, now as 
electricity, and not more original in the one 
form than in the other, Of this Force there 
is a certain constant amount in the world, 
just as there is a constant amount of mois- 
ture ; it may take different forms—as water 
may appear in the liquid, fluid, or gaseous 
state; but one form of this force can no more 
be called a cause of any other than water 
can be called a cause of ice. Thus, electricity 
and magnetism, to recur to Mr. Grove’s 
illustration, do not stand to each other in 
the relation of blossom and fruit, but of water 
and ice. They are not different stages of 
development of the same agency; they are 
different forms of an agency in which there is 
no development. This is not Mr. Grovye’s 
language; the word development does not, so 
far as we are aware, occur in the Essay; 
but it is, if not his meaning, what appears to 
us a mere inference from the meaning ex- 
pressed in these words, that ‘‘ the various 
affections of matter are all correlative, and 
have a reciprocal dependence ; neither can be 
said to be the essential cause of the others, 
but either may produce any of the others”’ 
(p. 15). We have quoted this sentence as at 
once containing the pith of the whole book, 
and forming the link with the work at pre- 
sent under review; and our remaining space 
will be occupied in illustrating what seems 
tous the real, though unlogical, connexion 
between the view, so remote from all theolo- 
gical inference, of the one writer, and the 
undisguised atheism of the other. 

While the student of physical science is 
occupied in the ‘‘ study of effects to arrive at 
causes,” as Mr. Grove quotes the common 
expression, though he can never come in 
contact with creative power—though such 
an agency lies beyond the realm of nature 
under any point of view—yet this idea is 
certainly suggested to him. If electricity 
were the cause of magnetism, if something 
else were the cause of electricity, and so on, 
we should be pursuing a chain of cause and 
effect which at least suggested a conclusion. 
Ascending higher in the series at every step, 
we should feel ourselves approaching a First 
Cause, which, indeed, on this territory we 
could never reach, but a space for which was 
prepared in the mind by these investigations. 
But, when we have discovered that electri- 
city, for instance, is only the cause of mag- 
netism, as magnetism is the cause of electri- 
city; that, wherever we enter on the cycle 
of Forces, we may return to our original 
starting-point without finding a break—the 
mind is not in the same way prepared for the 
conception of origin. The intellect replies to 
the soul, like Laplace to Napoleon when 
asked why his Mécanique Celeste contained 
no mention of God—‘‘ Je n’ai pas besoin de 
cet hypothése.” That speech is no impure 
condensation of the tendencies of modern 
science. It does not only exclude creation 
from its own territory: it certainly has a 
tendency to unfit the mind for the conception 
of origin. Now this twofold conception of 
origin lies on the threshold of the world of 
Spirit—volition in Man, creation in God. 
Ail conviction of the reality of the spiritual 
world is inseparably wrought up with the 
belief not only that Time is divided into a 
‘‘has been” and a ‘‘ shall be,” but that for 
every individual, side by side with the actual 


ast and future, remain a “‘ might be” and | 
: 6 sey be.” “Take away this belief, and | By the Rev. E. D. Rendell of Preston. Second 


you have entered on a path where every step 
of consistent thought (how different it is 
with inconsistent thought we need not pause 
to concede) must carry you further and 
further from all spiritual reality, which will 
end in that unbroken cycle of forces, where 
man forms a mere segment, which we have 
described. Now it is not enough to say that 
science knows nothing of this ‘‘ might’ and 
‘‘may”—that is adequately answered by the 
truth that it does not extend into the region 
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where it is applicable; but we do not see 
any escape from the conviction that its 
tendency is to prevent the mind from 
receiving the conception of what is ex- 
pressed by those words. Of course we 
use the mere words “ might” and “may” 
with reference to physical fact. We 
say ‘‘This man may recover from his ill- 
ness,” and we say ‘“‘This man may repent 
of his sin ;’’ but do we mean the same thing 
by the repeated word? If we do, we cease 
to believe in the supernatural. If the con- 
tingency, in the last case as in the first, 
refers to a mere doubt in the mind of the 
speaker, then he has crossed the great water- 
shed of human thought and set his foot on 
the descent that slopes away from the spiritual 
world. 

And yet we do not see how the man of 
science can avoid the temptation to cross this 
line. He finds no limit of origin anywhere: 
the further he pursues his investigations the 
more he is convinced that they will never 
reveal to him anything but evolution, A 
long life of scientific investigation does not 
bring him nearer the conception of a begin- 
ning than he was at first. How can he be 
otherwise than unfitted to receive it, either 
as a fact in the history of the world or in the 
mind of man? ‘That origin which we name 
will—that movement of spirit which is un- 
derived from any outward impulse—that 
event which we feel might have been dif- 
ferent, all other things remaining the same, 
and which is thus an exception to all other 
events—what fact of nature does not close 
the mind against it? Howcan it be that 
one should spend his life in studying such 
facts and retain his belief in that which they 
contradict ? 

Let it not be thought unfitting to say so 
much, and to say no more. Truth cannot 
ultimately be inconsistent with Truth. Both 
for the course of every individual mind and 
for the mind of humanity, we are certain that 
a time will come when the knowledge of the 
laws of nature wil! blend into one harmonious 
whole with a belief in a Divine Creator. 
But knowledge moves slowly, as its progress 
is measured by our threescore years and ten, 
and the mighty curves which represent 
divergent paths of thought may recede for 
ages yet to come, and meet at last. To 
point out this divergence is not to throw any 
doubt on the ultimate coincidence of all true 
thought in some common centre. On that 
certainty it would be out of place to dilate 
here; but it is not out of place here to suggest, 
to those whose pursuits and interests lie in a 
different direction, that discordant views on 
the deepest subjects in the minds of scientific 
men may be the result of no narrowness or 
twist in the mind of the thinker, but of an 
inherent tendency in the objeet of thought. 
Would that this conviction might be brought 
home to those most sure of all that scientific 
men are tempted to deny! Would that they 
could learn to contemplate the incredulity of 
science, in all its varying shades, from the 
mere averted interest of our own scientific 
world, to the dogmatic atheism of such books 
as ‘‘ Matter and Force,” as the blindness of 
those who, rightly and meritoriously, have 
worked too long in the mines whence they 
have brought us precious treasures, and 
cannot bear the return to the light of day! 











NOTICES. 


The Antediluvian History and Narrative of the 
Flood, as set forth in the early portions of the 
Book of Genesis, critically examined and explained. 








Edition, revised. (Pitman.)—AwN explanation of 
the early Biblical narrative, based on Sweden- 
borg’s principle of “ correspondences.” Mr. 
Rendell goes some way with modern criticism, 
in arguing that the narrative of the Creation 
and of the Flood, taken literally, cannot be recon- 
ciled with facts now known. But he will scarcely 
carry modern critics with him in his allegorical 
interpretation of the Biblical language. The 
creatures in Paradise, according to Mr. Rendell, 
represent human qualities; tame beasts = celestial 
affections, fowls =spiritual perceptions, and wild 
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beasts =natural delights. This interpretation is 
supported by Scriptural proof as follows :—‘“ That 
beasts represented the good affections of the celes- 
tial man is evident from its being said that ‘ beasts 
were in heaven,’ and that ‘four beasts fell down 
and worshipped God, saying, Amen; Alleluia.’ 
These circumstances cannot be predicated of 
natural beasts, but only of the good affections of 
celestial men which they represent. That fowls 
denote the true perceptions of the spiritual man is 
plain, for similar reasons :—An ‘angel cried with 
a loud voice, saying to all the fowls that fly in the 
midst of heaven, Come and gather yourselves 
together unto the supper of the great God.’ This 
invitation was not delivered to irrational, irre- 
sponsible birds, but to the intellectual perceptions 
of the spiritual man of which they are significant. 
That by the wild beasts are signified the general 
affections of tle natural man, which are preserved 
in order by the influence of superior principles, 
mH from this declaration :—‘ The wild beasts 
of the field shall honour me: because I give waters 
in the wilderness, and rivers in the desert, to give 
drink to my people.’ Wild beasts give no honour 
to God on account of the blessings which he 
bestows upon mankind; but they are said to do 
80, on account of the representation they were 
selected to sustain.” 

The Chess Congress of 1862: a Collection of the 
Games played, and a Selection of the Problems sent 
in for Competition. Edited by J. Léwenthal, 
Manager and Foreign Correspondent. (Bohn.)— 
THE most interesting portion of this book, to those 
who are not enthusiasts, is the introduction, giving 
an account of the rise and progress of the British 
Chess Association, culminating in their great 
Congress of 1862. It appears that, in 1840, two 
gentlemen of Wakefield formed the idea of inviting 
the members of the Yorkshire Chess Clubs to meet 
in one place and have a good day’s play. The 
result was so successful that a “ Yorkshire Chess 
Association” was at once formed for repeating the 
conference annually in different towns of the 
county. In 1853 it was enlarged to take in other 
counties in the Northern and Midland districts, 
and in 1857 it was extended to the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland. In 1862 the Association 
took advantage of the Exhibition year to convene 
a Grand International Chess Congress, which was 
held at St. James’s Hull in July. The proceed- 
ings comprised a tournament of matches between 
celebrated players; the allotment of prizes for 
ingenious problems ; a discussion and settlement 
of. the laws of the game; and, of course, a public 
dinner. The body of the present work contains 
two hundred games played, and about three hun- 
dred problems produced on this occasion, all full 
annotated and illustrated; and we cannot be onee 
wrong in predicting that any industrious student 
who will carefully go through all these must, if he 
survives the task, find his knowledge of the game 
improved thereby. 

The Chess Openings. By Robert B. Wormald, 
B.A. (Simpson.)—Ir is a sign of advance in 
chess literature that we are now beginning to 
have books on separate portions of the game, 
instead of, as formerly, general treatises embracing 
the whole. A game at chess comprises three 
distinct parts, tolerably distinct from each other— 
namely, the opening, in which a position is striven 
for ; the mid-game, in which this position is used ; 
and the ending, in which the results of the posi- 
tion are obtained. The first of these is the one 
which best admits of book-teaching ; and it is to 
this that Mr. Wormald devotes his attention. 
The various kinds of openings, of which there are 
@ great variety, are known by special names, such 
as the King’s Bishop’s, or King’s Knight’s game, 
the various Gambits, the French game, the 
Fianchetto di donna, &c.; and all these, with 
their various defences, are fully analysed in the 
little book before us. It has, however, the defect 
of the absence of an index, which ought to be 
remedied at once in any copies that remain 
unbound. 

The Layrock of Langley-Side. A Lancashire 
Story. By Benjamin Brierley, author of “ Tales 
and Sketches of Lancashire Life,” “ Chronicles of 
Waverlow,” &. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co.; Manchester: A. Ireland & Co. Pp. 212.)— 
Tux Layrock, or the “ Lavrock,” as the Scotch 
people call it, is a poor working Lancashire lad 
of a fine noble nature who comes to grief through 
being unjustly accused of robbery. But it is not 
the plot which gives the charm to the volume— 
it is the inimitable manner in which Mr. Brierley 
depicts the feelings and manners of the working 
classes of Lancashire. After getting over the 
difficulties of the dialects, which the reader will 
do in two or three » he will find the author 
racy of the soil, and teeming with a humour and 
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a pathos which will hold him spell-bound to the 
end of the last page. The literary art of the book, 
too, is excellent ; and Lancashire may be proud of 
so clever an exponent of its ways and doings, 
its feelings and modes of thought. The volume 
is dedicated to Samuel Bamford, author of “ Pas- 
sages in the Life of a Radical.” 

An Old Endglishman’s Opinion on Schleswig- 
Holstein and Germany, being a Practical Evidence 
Sor the Justice of their Cause given after a fifty 
years’ residence in Germany. With Supplement 
of Official Documents. A Non-Official Blue-Book, 
dedicated to every one of the Author’s country- 
men as a testimony of acknowledgment for the 
German nation. (Triibner & Co. Pp. 62.)—In 
spite of a rather rambling manner, the “ Old Eng- 
lishman”’ speaks very much to the point, and, 
with his fifty years’ German experience, comes to 
the conclusion that Schleswig-Holstein should 
have been liberated from Denmark long ago. 
He appears to be perfectly independent and honest 
in his convictions, and regards the London Treaty 
as “an attack upon the integrity of Germany.” 
He regards the behaviour of France in the matter 
as perfectly consistent, and deserving gratcful 
acknowledgment; but England’s conduct in the 
whole affair he thinks perfectly inexplicable, and he 
hopes Englishmen will never allow their country 
“to be made the tool for enslaving Schleswig- 
Holstein. We are too apt,” he says, “to forget 
the great fact of their being a German Nation, 
and the reconstruction of the German Empire 
will benefit instead of injure the interests of 
England.” The pamphlet is full of historical and 
genealogical references; and the “Old English- 
man” believes with Goethe, whom he quotes 
largely, that the grand destiny of Germany has 
yet to be fulfilled. 

The Redeemer. Discourses by Edmond de 
Pressensé, D.D. With Introduction by William 
Lindsay Alexander, D.D. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark.)\—Tue writings of French Protestant 
divines are far more likely to be popular in this 
country than those of the most orthodox Ger- 
mans. And M. de Pressensé has qualities to 
make him very useful as well as popular amongst 
English readers. He is eloquent and copious, as 
a writer who would please the many should be, 
but he is also a scholar and a man of thought; 
and there is a pleasant glow of warm Christian 
feeling in all his discourses. The work before us 
is a good translation of a book published some ten 
years ago, but likely to be read with more interest 
now than when it first appeared in France. The 
main subjects of it are, the Preparation for the 
Coming of Jesus Christ, the Nature of Jesus 
Christ, the Plan of Jesus Christ, the Holiness of 
Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ a Prophet, a Sacrifice, 
and a King. The theology of M. de Pressensé is 
that which is technically called Evangelical, but 
is free from some of the superstitions of our 
English type, and has far more life and breadth. 
“The Redeemer” is a book which ought to have a 
large circulation in the religious circles of England 
and Scotland, and wherever it is read it can 
scarcely fail to do good as well as to be liked. 

Heroines of the Household. By the Author of 
‘‘The Heavenward Path” and “ Popular Preachers 
of the Ancient Church.” (Hogg and Sons. Pp. 
299.)—TueE “heroines” here treated of are such 
women as “Monica, the mother of Augustine,” 
“Lady Brilliana Harley of Brampton Bryan,” 
“Grisell Hume” (Lady Baillie of Jerviswood), 
“Caroline Claudius, wife of Frederick Perthes,” 
“Mrs. Schimmelpenninck,” ‘Miss Marsh,” so 
well known for her labours among the navvies, 
besides several lady-founders of Sisterhoods. 
“Their biographies,” says the preface, “ intro- 
duce us to some of the most important periods of 
history, and reveal some of their most interesting 
features.” The examples range from the early 
days of the Church down to the present time, and 
the narrative is enhanced by the spirited illustra- 
tions of Miss M. Ellen Edwards. The book will 
no doubt become popular. 

Three Days of a Father's Sorrow: a Book of 
Consolation. From the French of Felix Bun- 
gener. (Smith, Elder, & Co. Pp. 110.)—Tue 
death of his little daughter at the age of two 
years is what has called forth the tender out- 
pourings in Felix Bungener’s “ Book of Consola- 
tion.” His delicacy and Christian simplicity 
often remind us of “ Delta,” and several of the pas- 
sages read like a prose version of “Casa Wappy.” 
Those who have lost their little ones will read 
this book with no ordinary interest, and will never 
dream of being “astonished that the record of 
only three days should fill so many pages,” feeling 
keenly the force of Bungener’s remark that “ it is 
grief, not joy, which is so many-sided.” “There 
is a lifetime,” he says, “in three days of real 
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sorrow.” The translation reads smoothly, and 
has evidently been a labour of love. 

The Ecclesiastical Commission, its Origin and 
Progress, with some Examination of the Report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1862-3. By a Clergyman in the Diocese of 
Winchester. (Rivingtons.)—A usEFUL pamphlet 
for those who desire a fair statement of what the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have accomplished, 
and a reasonable estimate of the objections made 
to their proceedings. The Clergyman’s narrative 
is substantially a defence of the Commission, but 
it appears to be the result of unbiassed inquiry ; 
and there can be little doubt that the work of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, as it was one of the 
most needed, has also been one of the most valuable 
practical reforms of the last half-century. 

The Doctrine of Election: an Essay. By 
Edward Fry. (Bell and Daldy.)—A Pious and 
scholarly little treatise, showing a sound know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, and of the theology of its 
subject, together with no ordinary power of rea- 
soning clearly amidst metaphysical difficulties. 
Mr. Fry does not profess any original view of the 
doctrine of which he treats; but he endeavours 
to maintain the positions that there is a Divine 
Election, that Election depends absolutely on 
God’s will, but that the Election is not neces- 
sarily to everlasting life, but rather to certain 
privileges and opportunities in this world. He 
might have gone somewhat further into the heart 
of the matter, if he had been able to recognise 
with St. Paul an absolute election of men to son- 
ship, grounded in the Divine will and idea—an 
election which can wait, however, indefinitely for 
its complete realization. 

The New Testament for English Readers. 
With a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. 
By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury.—In 
No. 25 of Tue Reaper the publication of the 
first portion of Dean Alford’s edition of the Eng- 
lish New Testament was noticed somewhat at 
length. To what was there said we have only to 
add that this second part completes the first 
volume, and contains the Gospel of St. John and 
the Acts of the Apostles. The text is preceded 
by two introductory chapters, one devoted to each 
of the books, treating of its authorship, sources, 
object, date of composition, genuineness of the 
text, style and character, and chronology. These, 
as well as the greater portion of the exegetical 
notes at the foot of the page, are written in the 
clear muscular style of the Dean, and, like the 
marginal corrections of readings and renderings, 
will serve to elucidate many passages that have, 
hitherto, appeared obscure to the mere English 
reader in our authorized version. 

Mr. NimMo’s Serres OF DEVOTIONAL PockET 
Votumes.—The plan of this series is not 
less happily conceived than executed. Tho 
volumes each average some two hundred pages ; 
the size, 18mo., is that best suited for the pocket ; 
the type, large and clear, is rendered more so by 
the use of toned paper; and the binding, over- 
lapping covers, preserves the book from injury, 
though constantly worn in the pocket.— Across 
the River consists of twelve essays or sermonettes 
—not sermons— illustrating Scriptural views of 
the future, by Drs. Macleod, Candlish, Hamilton, 
Spence, and others, with pieces of sacred poetry, 
original and selected, let into the opening page of 
each, as illustrative gems.—T7he Cedar Christian, 
a book for Christian men, is made up of a series 
of papers by the Rev. Theodore Cuyler, which 
originally appeared in the New York Independent, 
the writer’s name being sufficient warrant for the 
simple piety of the contents.—The Chastening of 
Love presents us with eighteen sermonettes by Dr. 
Parker of Manchester, words of consolation for 
the Christian mourner, one extract from which 
will serve as a key to the whole :—“ Prayer insures 
safety. You may pray without words; prayer 
may be in the glance of the eye, in the heaving of 
the breast. One sigh may be more devotional 
than the most elaborate liturgy. We err in 
imagining that prayer is to be measured by 
syllables.”’—GJjaddening Streams; or, Waters of 
the Sanctuary is the production of the editor, and 
is a series of fifty-two sermonettes for all the 
Sundays in the year, suited as an addition 
to family prayer at the close of the day, each 
comprised in a few sentences, and accompanied by 
original sacred poetry.—The Spirit of the Old 
Divines gives short biographies and devotional 
extracts from the old Puritan divines—Knox, 
Rollock, Dickson, Blair, Gillespie, Boston, and 
others.—The entire series deserves to be popular. 

CassEti’s InnustraTeD Pustications—The 
re-issue of the Illustrated Bible on toned paper 
exhibits the many woodcut illustrations to great 
advantage. As we have already said, the book 
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leaves nothing to be desired by the class 
of readers for whom it is intended.—The Jdlus- 
trated Bunyan has reached the eleventh part, 
in which appears a vignette portrait of John Bun- 
yan, with the usual excellent woodcuts in the text. 
The Holy War is commenced in this part. Alto- 
gether this I/ustrated Bunyan, judging from The 
Pilgrim’s Progress and The Holy War, which ranks 
only second to the former amongst the allegories in 
our language, is, as the publishers express it, “a 
monument worthy of Bunyan.”—The Jilustrated 
Robinson Crusoe, of which Part VI. is now ready, 
appears to sustain its character with the public. 
So, too, does the Illustrated Goldsmith, the second 
part being, if anything, even superior to its pre- 
cursor. Part III. of the Tercentenary Z/lustrated 
Shakespeare fulfils the promises of the prospectus, 
and, when completed, the entire work will present 
to the reader an edition of the great dramatist 
in every way satisfactory. Part XLV. of the Zdlus- 
trated Bible Dictionary and Part XLI. of the 
Illustrated History of England mark the progress 
of those useful and excellent publications. 

Child Angels (Messrs. Rivingtons) is a sweetly- 
told little religious tale of how a child was the 
means of reconciling a haughty grandmother to 
her own daughter, and to a more quickening sense 
of all Christian love and duty. From the same 
publishers we have Witness for Jesus : a Sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral by Henry Parry 
Liddon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
From Messrs. Parker we have An Address to the 
Royal Commission appointed to Revise the Vari- 
ous Forms of Declaration made by the Clergy of 
the Church of England in Favour of the Abolition 
of the Oath against Simony, by Rev. Charles 
Meade Ramus, M.A.; from Mr. J. Burns, 4 Few 
Words of Exhortation to the Public on the Inspira- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments, Spiritual- 
ism and Animal Magnetism, and in Regard to the 
Rights, Interests, and Duties of the Laity, by A 
Layman; from Messrs. Groombridge and Sons, 
The Exiles of Berezov, by Frances M. Wilbraham, 
forming one of the ‘“ Magnet Series; from Mr. 
Stock, the current number of The Sunday-School 
Teacher's Commentary on the New Testament, 
by Eustace R. Conder, M.A.; from Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley, and Morgan the May number of 
the British Army Review; and from Mr. Caud- 
well the Journal of Health for May. 

THe Musical Monthly has reached its fifth 
number, and improves with each succeeding part. 
With the present number is given “ The Voice of 
the Morning,” a full-sized piece of music with the 
words. The Autographic Mirror, which is a 
bi-monthly publication, has reached its seventh 
number. It equals in interest its predecessors, both 
as regards the lettersand documents it publishes and 
the sketches it reproduces. Inthe present number 
we have two sketches by the late Mr. Thackeray, 
and one by Rowlandson. 

WeE have received No. 2 of the Southern 
Monthly Magazine, published by Messrs. Creigh- 
ton and Scales of Auckland, New Zealand; Con- 
sumption in Australia: a Review, by W. Thomp- 
son; Macniven and Cameron’s Paper Trade Review ; 
and a large thick pamphlet, containing many inter- 
esting diagrams, from Mr. Hardwicke, On the 
Economical Use of Fuel and the Prevention of 
Smoke in Domestic Fire- Places, with Observations 
on the Patent Laws, by Frederick Edwards, jun. 
—From Mr. Ridgway we have 4 Woman’s Example 
and a Nation's Work, a Tribute to Florence 
Nightingale ; from the Book Dépét of the Train- 
ing College, Westminster, we have five large sheets 
of Johnson’s Picture History of England, together 
with Key, pictures that appear to us of rather a 
doubtful kind, and look more like enlargements of 
Zadkiel’s frontispiece to his almanac than any- 
thing educational; and from J. 8. Laurie’s admir- 
able standard series of educational books, Zhe 
Standard Writing Exercise-Books, adapted to 
Standards I., II., III. [V., and V. of the Revised 
Code, published by Mr. Murly, and by Messrs. 
Simpkin and Marshall ; also his Manual of 
Elementary Geography, in preparing which “his 
wend aim has been to present, in a compact 
orm, & simple and attractive view of the world.” 
In this, as in all his educational efforts, he has 
been perfectly successful. 

WE have just received the current quarterly 
number of Mdme. Demorest’s Mirror of Fashions 
and Journal du Grand Monde, in large folio, 
with “a double mammoth-coloured fashion-plate, 
new braid patterns, nearly 100 woodcuts, six full- 
size cut patterns, &c.,” published at New York 
for 25 cents—about the biggest and cheapest 
fashion-book ever printed. It consists, besides, 
of eight closely-printed pages of four columns 
each, filled with letter-press confined to the subject- 
matter of its illustrations. 











WE have also received the second part of Mr. 
Nimmo’s Tercentenary Edition of the Complete 
Works of William Shakespeare, and are glad to 
find that this cheap, correct, and elegantly-printed 
edition of the poet enjoys its full share of popu- 
larity ; Part V. of Daiziels’ Illustrated Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, with eleven clever cuts 
after A. B. Houghton and T. Dalziel; and Part 
III. of Dalziels’ Illustrated Goldsmith, which 
brings the “ Vicar of Wakefield” down to the 
arrest of Mr. Primrose, after the fire and the re- 
turn of the penitent Olivia, with ten ‘‘ speaking’ 
cuts from G. J. Pinwell’s designs, one of which, 
the “ Philosophic Vagabond,” George, playing his 
flute to a Flemish peasant family to “ procure his 
night’s lodging and subsistence for the next day,” 
is a most charming and touching picture. 
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Aun’s (Dr. F.) Practical Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage, with a Grammatical Index and Glossary of all the 
German Words. A New Edition, containing numerous 
Additions, Alterations, and Improvements, by Dawson W. 
Turner, D.C.L., and Frederick L. Weinmann, Cr. 8vo., 
pp. cxu—430. Trubner. 5s. 

ALLAN (James McGrigor). Father Stirling. Two Volumes. 
Post 8vo. Newby. 2Is. 

Arnot (Rey. William). Roots and Fruits of the Christian 
Life; or, Illustrations of Faith and Obedience. New Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo., pp. 430. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

BinGiey (Thomas). Bible Quadrupeds: the Natural History 
of the Animals mentioned in Scripture. New Edition. 
Illustrated. Il6mo., pp. 188. Allman, 2s. 

BINGLEY (Thomas). Stories about Dogs; illustrative of 
their instinct, sagacity, and fidelity. With Plates. New 
Edition. 16mo., pp. xii—192. Allman, 2s. 

BINGLEY eget Tales about Birds, illustrative of their 
nature, habits, and instincts. Dlustrated. New Edition. 
l6mo., pp. 198. Allman, 2s. 

BinGLey (Thomas). Tales about Travellers, their Perils, 
Adventures, and Discoveries. Illustrated. New Edition. 
16mo., pp. vi—194. Al/man, 2s. 

Brown (J. H.) Spectropia; or, Surprising Spectral Illu- 
sions. Showing Ghosts everywhere, and of any Colour. 
Third Edition. First Series. With Illustrations: 4to. bds. 
Grijith and Furran, 2s. 

Brown (Robert). Gospel of Common Sense; or, Mental 
Moral, and Social Science in Harmony with Scriptural 
Christianity. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 158. Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. 3s. 6d. 

Catvin. The Life of John Calvin, ‘‘the Man of Geneva.” 
For Young Persons. By the Author of “ The Story of 
Martin Luther,” &c., &c. Feap. 8vo., pp. viii—2138. J. F. 
Shaw, 38. 6d. 

CAMPBELL (Colonel Walter). My Indian Journal. With 
Illustrations. 8vo., pp. xix—484. Edmonston and Douglas. 
16s 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED Famity Paper. Vol. 13. New 
Series. 4to., pp. viii—416. Cassel/, 4s. 6d. 

CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. Chronica Monasterii S. Albani. Thome Wal- 
singham, quondam Monachi S. Albani, Historia Anglicana. 
Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A. Vol. 2. a.p. 1381- 
1422. Roy. 8vo., hf. bd., pp. xxv—535. Longman. 10s. 

CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF THE REIGN OF RicHarp I. 
Vol. 1. Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis Ricardi, 
auctore, ut videtur, Ricardo, canonico sancte trinitatis 
Londoniensis. Edited from a MS. in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, by William Stubbs, M.A. Roy. 
Svo., hf. bd., pp. cxci—468. Longman. 10s. 

Ciry Muse (The); or, the Poets in Congress: consisting of 
Original Laysand Lyrics. Edited by William Reid. Fcap. 
8vo., pp. vili—216. Manchester: Abel Heywood. Simpkin, 2s, 

CuiarK (Edward L.) Daleth; or, the Homestead of the 
Nations. Egypt. Illustrated. Roy. 8vo.,pp. x— 240. Low, 21s. 

Copsin (Rev. Ingram, M.A.) Scripture Explained; or, the 
Bible Dictionary. With a Sketch of the Prophecies, the 
Historical Events, and Biographical Notices, Tables of 
Miracles, Parables, &c. Sixth Edition. 1I8mo., pp. 234, 
Knight and Son. 1s. 6d. 

CoMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER (The) in Town and Country. 
By the Auther of ** The Recreations of aCountry Parson.” 
New Edition. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. vi—392. Longman. 3s. 6d. 

CorNnER (Julia). No Relations. Two Volumes. Post 8vo. 
Newby. 21s. 

Daron (Rev. Edward). Brief Thoughts on the Things of 
God and the Soul, in Words of One Syllable; for each 
Day in Two Months. New Edition, revised. 32mo., pp. 247. 
Dalton and Lucy. 1s. 6d. + 

Devamorre(F.) Examples of Modern Alphabets, Plain and 
Ornamental, for the Use of Draughtsmen, Surveyors, &c., 
&e. Second Edition. Obg. Lockwood. . a 

DisrRaEui (Right Hon. Benjamin). Revolutionary Epick. 
Sm. post S8vo., pp. xii—176. Longman. 5s. : 

Dovetas (James). Progressive English Reader. Fifth 
Book. 12mo., pp. 256. Edinburgh: Black, Simpkin. 2s. 

Draper (John William, M.D., LL.D.) History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe. Two Volumes. 
Svo., pp. xxiv—844. Bell and Daldy. 21s. 

Epinspurcn University CaLenpar (The) for the Year 
1864-65. Cr. 8vo., bds., pp. 287. Edinburgh: Maclachian 
and Stewart. Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 

Evans (Alfred Bowen, D.D.) Future of the Human Race. 
Lectures delivered during the Season of Advent. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., cl. sd., pp. 62. Skefington. 1s. 6d. 

Evans (Rev. J. C., M.A.) Boy’s First and Progressive Verse 
Book, adapted for Beginners. Part 3. Second Edition. 
12mo., pp. vili—194. Williams. 4s. 

Fercusson (A.)_ Life’s Byeways, and What I Found in 
Them ; being Narratives from Real Life. With a Preface 
by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. vili—181. Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 

FLORA AND EVELINE; OR, LEAVES FROM THE BOooK OF 
Nature. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 182. Whitfield. 2s. 6d. 

Ge.t (Rev. Philip, M.A.) On Sacramental Baptism: What 
saysthe Liturgy? What is it made to say? What should 
it say, if sovieed ? The rule by which to judge being “ What 
saith the Scripture ?” An Inquiry commended, with the 
utmost respect and deference, to the consideration of the 
Bishops of the United Church, and the Members of the 
Privy Council, from whom chiefly a Royal Commission for 
the Revision of the Prayer-Book, if determined upon, would 
be selected. 12mo., pp. vili—87. Hatchard, 2s. | 

GERMANY AND DENMARK. Three Letters by Vigil. New 
Edition. 8vo., sd., pp. 30. Torquay: Cockrem, Simpkin. 6d. 

Great Mattock Witt Case ( e), Cresswell v. Jackson, 
tried before the Lord Chief Justice of England and a 
~ rm Jury of the City of London, by Order of the House 
of Lords. Revised and Corrected, with Additional Evi- 
dence now for the first time printed, and an Appendix of 
Documents, including verbatim copies of the Wills and 
three disputed Codicils, &c., &c. 8vo.,sd., pp. 91. Derby: 
Keene. Simpkin. 18. . 

Hawkes (J., M.D.) Steam Trip to the Tropics; or, the 
Description of a Visit to the West Indies. Including part 
of Central and South America. Post 8vo., pp. vil—164. 
Skeet. 5s. 6d. 

Heaton (Captain). Notes on Rifle Shooting. Fceap. 8vo., cl. 
sd., pp. ix—1l4. Longman. 28.60. _ ; 

Hewitt (D.C.) True Science of Music, being a New Expo- 
sition of the Laws of Melody and Harmony. Imp, 8vo., 
pp. 506. Longman, 26s. 
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HINTs UPON FINANCE; THE SECRETS OF SpPEcULATION PRac- 
FOAL. EXPLAINED AND PRinciPLes ADOPTED. By Mem- 
= of the Stock Exchange. Howthey avoid heavy Losses 

= see dl -_"* Gains. Second Edition. 12mo., sd., pp. 


aere (John Page). ' Sermons for the Times. Cr. 8vo., pp, 


Simpkin, 1s. 8d. 

LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE Young Men’s Curis- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION IN Exeter Hatt, From NOVEMBER 
1863 TO FEBRUARY 1864. Cr. 8vo., pp. 504. Simpkin. 48. 

LirrLe Pirerim (The) on her Way to the Holy Hill. A 
Memoir. Second Edition. Roy. 1émo., pp. 72. Nisbet. 


1s. 6d, 

Lowtu (Robert, D.D.) Isaiah: a New Translation. With 
a Preliminary Dissertation, and Notes. Sixteenth Edition. 
Carefully Corrected and Improved. 8vo. Tegg. 48. 6d. 

Marcus (Rev. Lewis, M.A.) Elementary Latin: a Delectus 
of Progressive Exercises in Construing and Composition, 
adapted to the Rules of Syntax. With Vocabulary. Feap, 
S70. ix—263. Lockwood. 3s. 6d.; Vocabulary separate, 


8. 

Maurice (Frederick Denison, M.A.) What Message have 
the Clergy for the People of England? A Letter to the 
Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London, in 
Reference to the Controversy on the Future State of Sin- 
ners. &vo., ot... PO, 53. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 
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Sroriges oF Women. By the Author of “ Household Pro- 
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Portrait. S8vo., pp. xix—622. Partridge. 16s. 
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Wacker (Charles), Three Months in an English Monastery. 
A Personal Narrative. Post 8vo., pp. xxi—229. Murray 
& Co. 68. 

West (Charles, M.D.) Lectures on the Diseases of Women, 
Third Edition. &vo., pp. xvi—687. Churchill. 168. 

WerrTon (H.W). Ly ae of the Sixteonth Canto of 
Lord Byron’s Don Juan. Cr. 8vo. T'rubner. 98. 

WuiteFiELp (George). A Light Rising in Obscurity. By 
J. R. Andrews. Cr. 8vo., Pp. xx —428, Morgan and Chase, 58. 

Wuitrietp (Rev. Frederick, AB, _ Spiritual Unfoldings 
from ae A of —_" —, .. a. series and cor- 
rected. Cr. 8vo., pp. 250. Par ge. 38. Od. 

WuitFie.p (Rev. Frederick, A.B.) Voices from the Valley 
testifying of Jem Third | Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo., 

.xi—-245. Partridge. 38. 6d. : 
TLLIAMS (Frank). New Pocket Dictionary of the English 
and German Lan es, with a Pronunciation of the 
English Part in German Characters. Two Parts. Four- 
teenth stereotype edition. 18mo. Routledge. 38. 

Winstow. Heaven Opened, A Selection from the Corre- 
spondence of Mrs. Mary Winslow. Edited by her Son, 

tavius Winslow, D.D. Fcap. 8vo., pp. vili-3#4. J. F, 
Shaw. 58. 

Waricut (Rev. H., M.A.) A Lecture on Geol in Con: 
nexion with Scripture and the Ano. of the Earth, 
Delivered before the Members of the East Dereham Insti- 
tute. Cr. 8vo., pp. 38. Whittaker 
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MISCELLANEA. 


J baw Prizes and Medals of the Society of Arts 

are to be presented by the Prince of Wales, 
the President of the Society, on the 24th of June, 
at Willis’s Rooms. 

Messrs. Smitn, Exper, & Co. announce a 
new novel, “ Wanted a Home,” by the author of 
“Morning Clouds. Mr. Bentley will publish 
‘Breakers Ahead,” a novel, in two volumes; 
Messrs. Low, Son, and Marston “ Straithcairn,” 
a novel, by Charles Alston Collins; Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. “Velvet Lawn,” a novel, 
by Charles Felix ; and Messrs. Tinsley Brothers 
have now ready “ Maurice Dering,” by the author 
of “Guy Livingstone,” and “Guy Waterman,” 
by the author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife.” They 

so announce “‘ From Pillar to Post,” a novel. 

Messrs. Sotuesy, WILKINSON, & HopGe will 
sell by auction on Tuesday next the first portion 
of the private library of the late Mr. J. Bowyer 
Nichols, the no less eminent printer and publisher 
than eminent antiquary and topographer, whose 
death at the age of eighty-four we recorded in THE 
READER in October last. The library, as may be an- 
ticipated, is one of the richest in works connected 
with English antiquities and topography that have 
been brought to the hammer for the last fifty 
years, besides which it is no less conspicuous for 
the large number of privately-printed books, many 
of which are memorials of the friendship and 
esteem of men of whose esteem every man must 
feel or have felt proud. As to topographical 
drawings by celebrated artists, at the end of the 
catalogue is a series of ninety-two large folio 
volumes, arranged under counties, of prints and 
drawings, the latter of which alone number some 
6600. The same gentlemen will sell on the 1st 
of June, immediately after the dispersion of 
M. Libri’s celebrated collection of works of 
Medieval and Renaissance art and virtu, men- 
tioned amongst our Art Notes, some valuable 
Patristic and other manuscripts, amongst the 
most curious of which is an Autograph MS. of the 
Gregorialis of Alulfus, of St. Martin’s of Tournay. 

Miss THackeray’s “Story of Elizabeth,’’ trans- 
lated into Dutch by M. Busken Huet, will be 
published in a few days by Funke of Amsterdam. 

Tue skull of Confucius, which many of our 
readers will recollect as one of the most attrac- 
tive objects in the Chinese Court of the Exhibi- 
tion, and which was part of the loot of Fane’s 
cavalry from the Summer Palace of the Emperor 
of China, was sold by auction on Wednesday last 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods, amongst 
some other articles of art collected by the late 
Lord Elgin in China and Japan. The skull it- 
self, lined with pure gold, is placed on a triangular 
stand of the same metal, and rests on three very 
roughly-shaped gold heads. The cover, richly 
ornamented, is also of pure gold, and studded 
with precious stones. Whether the skull be that 
of Confucius or not, it is evidently a sacred relic, 
and not a drinking-cup, as has been surmised. It 
was bought by Mr. Benjamin of Glasshouse Street 
for £327. 

THE inaugural dinner of the Newspaper Press 
Fund takes place at Freemasons’ Hall to-day, 
under the Presidency of Lord Houghton. The 
Fund, at first of a provident character, has re- 
cently been placed upon the same basis as kindred 
charities of other professions which do not ob- 
ject to receive aid from sources beyond their own 
immediate circles. The institution has for its 
President Lord Houghton, and the long list of 
vice-presidents includes the names of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Carlisle, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, the Earl of Clarendon, the Bishop of 
Oxford, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Disraeli, Sir 
J. Emerson Tennent, Lord John Manners, Sir 
Archibald Alison, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Mr. Justice Haliburton, Sir C. 
Eastlake, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
Sir W. Heathcote, Sir Hugh Cairns, and many 
others. ‘ ae 
' wo reprints of Shakespeare have made their 
appearance within the fast few days—‘ The 
Dramatic Works,” in four volumes, duodecimo, 
as edited by William Hazlitt, or, in five volumes, 
with the addition of the doubtful plays, published 
by Messrs. Routledge; and the ‘“ Complete 

orks,” plays and poems, with life by Mary 
Cowden ke, in two volumes, duodecimo, pub- 
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volume of the “ Cambridge Shakespeare”’ has also 
just been issued by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 
the fifth volume of which, completing the Histories, 
will appear in August. The edition being chiefly 
hermeneutical, the publishers are preparing an 
exegetical commentary as a companion to it. 

ENGLISH words are creeping gradually into the 
German language. At Hamburg there has just 
appeared “ Essays, wissenschaftlichen und literar- 
ischen Inhalts, von H. Holland: aus dem 
Englischen von B. Althaus.” We recently noticed 
that “stationery” had also been adopted. 

THe Rev. Mr. H. M. Scarth’s “ Aquex Solis, 
Notices of Roman Bath; being a Description of 
all the Roman Remains which have been found in 
and around the City up to the present time,” will 
shortly be published, in one volume quarto, with 
two maps and fifty illustrations by Mr. Peach of 
Bath. The work will contain all that has been 
published by the Society of Antiquaries, Dr. 
Musgrave, Dr. Sutherland, Dr. Guidot, Lysons, 
Warner, Carter, and others who have written on 
the Roman antiquities of Bath, and also whatever 
has been discovered since their time. An account 
of the Roman villas the sites of which have been 
found in the neighbourhood of Bath, a notice of 
the Roman roads which passed out of the city, 
and the camps and earthworks in its neighbour- 
hood, will be interesting additions to our topo- 
graphical knowledge of Roman Britain. 

Tue “ Report of the Religious Tract Society,” 
just issued, shows receipts for 1863 (inclusive of 
balance in hand) £107,806. 15s. 7d., against ex- 
penditure £106,904. 5s. 8d., thus enabling the 
Society to carry about £1000 to its reserved fund. 
The total amount of tracts issued by the Society 
during the past year amounted to 43,281,100. 
In round numbers, since its formation the Society 
has issued 1,540,000,000 tracts. Amongst other 
grants of 1863, one of £9000 has been made to 
France for the circulation of tracts. 

In the celebrations of the Tercentenary Hungary 
has not been behindhand. Even in the smallest 
provincial towns, such as Debreczin, Szegedin, 
Arad, &c., festive performances marked the great 
epoch. The naturalization of Shakespeare in 
Hungary dates from Kazinczy’s translation of 
“ Hamlet,” and twenty years ago Vorésmartz, 
Petéfy, and Arany combined to edit a complete 
translation of Shakespeare, the execution of which, 
however, was interrupted by the Revolution. 
Not more than twelve pieces have as yet been 
finished, but there is every reason to hope that 
the rest will soon be completed. 

Tue Hungarian and Transylvanian Reformed 
Church is about to celebrate, besides Calvin’s 
Tercentenary, also that of the Synod, which took 
place in 1564, under John Sigismund, at Enyed, 
where the division between the Lutherans and 
Calvinists in Hungary was first brought about. 

Messrs. Hurst ann BLACKETT’s translation, 
by M. A. Baillot, of Victor Hugo’s “Shakespeare” 
was published on Saturday. 

“Tue Ferry-Boy and the Financier,” by the 
author of “A Trip to Washington,” which has 

just been published by Messrs. Walker, Wise, 
& Co., of Boston, U.S., contains the life of the 
Hon. 8S. P. Chase, the United States Secretary of 
the Treasury, “the main facts of the narrative 
being vouched for by himself.” He was the son 
of a poor farmer, and the story of his early life 
and adventures “down east,” and in the “far 
west,” has scarcely its equal in any work of 
fiction. 

On Whit-Monday 31,107 persons visited the 
Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park—the 
largest number ever recorded in one day since the 
opening of the Gardens. 

Tue number of visitors to the British Museum 
in 1863 was less than half the return of 1862, the 
year of the International Exhibition. 

Miss FAIrHFULL has just published the paper 
read by Vice-Chancellor Wood at the Manchester 
Church Congress, on Parochial Mission Women. 

THe Junior Carlton Club has secured two 
houses at the bottom of St. James’s Street capable 
of being converted into one. The Club is now 
completed, and the Hon. Robert Best is secretary. 

“ SHAKESPEARE: par A. F. Rio,” is a French 
addition to our Shakespeariana, published by 
Messrs. Burns and Lambert. 

OF the first edition of Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” 
only 1500 copies were struck off, the author and 
publishers 
amongst scholars. 

’ Or recent deaths in the literary world abroad 


we have to record that of Jules Lecomte, editor | 


of the Monde Iillustré; of Gustav Reisewitz, 


author of “ Contures,” “ Bosporus and Africa,” 
and other travels; of Dr. Vogel, physician to 
Charles Augustus of Weimar, and physician and 





lished by Mr. Nimmo of Edinburgh. The fourth . 


650 


only anticipating a limited sale 


friend of Goethe, and editor of the correspondence 
between these two. 

“No Smoke without a Fire” is the title of a 
“Proverb” by the Duke de Morny, lately per- 
formed in the sa/ons of the Princess Mathilde. 

Tue Emperor of the French has subscribed 
personally for several copies of the Bollandists’ 
* Acta Sanctorum,” in addition to the thirty copies 
taken by the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Tur French Minister of Marine has decided 
upon the foundation of a new literary collection 
to be called “Archives de Médecine Navale,” 
ander the editorship of Le Roy de Méricourt. 

In the new piece “ Hector,” by Victor Sardou, 
the part of the page has been especially written 
for Madame Dejazet, now seventy years of age. 

We learn from the Dutch booksellers’ circular 
that Victor Hugo received from the firm of Ver- 
boeckhoven & Co. in Brussels the sum of 50,000 
francs for his “ William Shakespeare ;” the right 
of property, however, returning to the author in 
two years. 

Tue following characteristic passage occurred 
in Robert Prutz’s festive poem in honour of 
Shakespeare, spoken at the Stettin Theatre :— 


a. & > +.) Ss 


Und dich zu sonnen in des Ruhmes Glanz. 


Doch kommt der Tag, vielleicht bricht er schon an, 
Da werden Recht und Freiheit, gleich der Luft, 

Die unser Athem trinkt, gemeinsam seyn 
Jedwedem Volke, gross und klein, auf Erden, 

Und auch der Deutsche tritt sein Erbtheil an. 

Dann sieh dich vor, 0 stolzes Engeland, 

Dass nicht die Siiulen deines Ruhmes brechen, 

Und deines Reichthums schwellend Horn sich nicht 
Mit ekler Asche fiillt.... 


SHAKESPEARE’S relation to music forms the 
subject of an essay in the Vienna Recensionen, 
from which we extract the following items :— 
Instrumental music is found in connexion with 
Shakespeare’s works in the dead march (act i., 
scene 1) of “Henry IV.;” further, in the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and “Tempest,” in 
“Henry VIII.” (act i., scene 1) and “As You 
Like It’? (act v., scene 4). No less frequently 
does vocal music occur. Witness the songs of 
Ophelia, the duet between Guiderius and Arvi- 
ragus in “Cymbeline,” the song in “ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” those in “As You 
Like It,’ the duet in “The Merchant of 
Venice”’ (act ii, scene 2), &. That Shake- 
spearian pieces have been used as librettos for 
operas is well known—e.g., “Romeo and Juliet,” 
by Zingarelli, Vaccai, and Bellini; “ Othello,” by 
Rossini ; ‘“‘ Macbeth,”’ by Chelard, Verdi, and Tau- 
bert ; “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai, 
Balfe (‘ Falstaff’), Adam, and previously by 
Salieri (“ Falstaff o le tré burle’’) ; “ Coriolanus,” 
by Nicolini; “Hamlet,” by Buzzola (even as a 
ballet !) ; ‘‘ The Tempest,” by Reichardt, Zumsteeg, 
Jullien, Sullivan. Besides these, there were com- 
posed “ musics ”’ to ‘‘ Macbeth ” by Locke (1657) ; 
and choruses to the same by Gallus. Arne (1750) 
wrote music to “The Merchant of Venice’’ and 
“‘ Tempest,’’ Mendelssohn to “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Taubert to the “Tempest,” Tausch and 
André to “As You Like It.” Of orchestral 
works founded on Shakespeare we mention 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” a dramatic symphony, by 
H. Berlioz; overtures to the same by Steibelt 
and Ilinski. There are overtures to “ Hamlet ” 
by Gade, Liszt, and Joachim, and a march by 
Pierson. To the “ Tempest” overtures have 
been written by Rietz, Hager, and Vierling, to 
“ Macbeth’’ by Spohr and Pearsall, for “ King 
Lear”’ by Berlioz, for “Julius Ceesar’’ by Schu- 
mann, for the “Two Gentlemen of Verona” by 
Strect, for “ King John” by Radecke, for “ Corio- 
lanus ” by B. A. Weber (Beethoven’s overture of 
the same title was intended for Collins’s piece), 
for “ Othello”’ by C. Miiller, &e. Entr’actes and 
“ battle-music ” to several of the pieces were done 
by Emil Titl, and Kuhlau, finally, denominated an 
overture, “ William Shakespeare.”’ 

AUSTRIA consumes, according to official calcu- 
lations, annually 500,000 cwt. of paper, the German 
Zollverein 1,000,000, France 5,000,000, and 
England 15,000,000 ; while the rest of the civilized 
and uncivilized world consumes 10,000,000; there 
| are thus altogether 31 or 32 millions cwt. of paper 
| wanted per annum. 
| One of the most extraordinary sensations is a 
} 





| baliet-dancer (male) with one leg only, who is 
nightly “bringing the house down” at the 
Josefstidter Theatre in Vienna. The phenome- 
/non’s name is Donato, and Italy is his native 
place. 
THERE is about to appear “ Album von Ost- 
_ Asien ”—30 folio sheets of coloured photographs 
by A. Petermann and F. Wolff, the latter a 
member of the Prussian Expedition to Eastern 
Asia. 
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Or novelties in the German drama we have 
“Zu alt und zuJung,” by A. Hirsch; and “ Drei 
Neffen, oder Vetter Gustav,” by Schraishorn— 
both comedies. 

Dr. Hetnericn Kurz, the author of an extensive 
work on German literature, addresses himself, in 
the Bérsenblatt, to all German publishers of 
lyrical, epical, and dramatical works since 1830, 
begging them to send him a copy of every work 
of this description which has been issued by them 
for the last thirty-six years, in order to enable him 
to be as explicit about the latest productions as he 
has been about the former ones in the four pre- 
vious volumes of his work, which come down to 
the death of Goethe. 

As a further sign of religious toleration in 
Russia may be mentioned the fact of the Synod of 
St. Petersburg having allowed the population of 
the Baltic provinces confessing the Greek faith 
henceforth to hold their service in the German 
language. Further, the rewards which were hither- 
to paid by the Ministry of War to Jews and 
Mohammedans embracing Christianity have been 
abolished. 

Tue National Museum at Moscow has published 
photographic copies of Greek initials from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century, taken from 
MSS. in the library of the Moscow Synod. The 
text consists chiefly of hymns to the Holy Virgin, 
the initials of which are adorned with figures of 
quadrupeds, birds, serpents, and other creatures. 
All the letters of the Greek alphabet are repre- 
sented and ornamented in this fashion. The 
yhotographs always show the first word after the 
initials, so that there is material furnished also 
for archeological studies of caligraphy. 

THe “ Extraordinary Commission of the Polish 
National Government” a few days ago addressed a 
letter to the editor of the new Paris paper, the 
White Eagle, in which the following characteristic 
passage occurs: —‘“ The National Government, 
which is the expression of the national spirit, is 
not @ rule of persons or parties. Nobody knows 
them ; nobody knows how they are constituted. This 
secret is the necessary result not only of the condition 
of the country, but also of the mission of Poland, 
which could not assemble underasingle known flag. 
The persons who constitute the Government must 
change ; and they do change; but the idea which 
they represent remains unshaken and pure. 
Under this great flag of regenerated Poland there 
is room enough for all parties, with the sole 
condition that no one can enter this sanctuary of 
a nation creating itself anew with his old gods. 
They have to be left on the threshold.” 

Tne Strasburg Library has acquired a valuable 
lot of books and MSS. put up for sale at Leipsie, 
containing, among other things, a number of 
MSS. by Grandidier, consisting chiefly of valu- 
able deousente arranged by the Alsacian 
historian, together with materials for a third 
volume of his “Histoire de l’Fglise et des 
Princes Evéques de Strasbourg.” There are, fur- 
ther, sixty-seven authentic documents belonging 
to the 12th-14th century ; 400 others from the 
14th-17th, mostly copied by Grandidier himself 
(with notes) ; further, the copy of a MS. of the 
Berne Library, sent to the Cardinal de Rohan by 
the Council of the Hundred of Berne; a copy of 
a MS. of the thirteenth century, also with Gran- 
didier’s notes, entitled “ Statuta Civitatis Argen- 
tinensis ;” and, finally, a very large quantity of 
notes and materials towards a history of Alsacia. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


“IT IS ME.” 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 
Hampstead, May 17th, 1864. 

Srr,—As one who has taken a leading part in 
the controversy on the Queen’s English, I ask 
permission to say a few words relative to the 
much disputed phrase it is me. 

The question of the correctness or the incorrect- 
ness of the phrase is, like many another question, 
one of great simplicity in itself, but one which 
has been complicated by the expressions of the 
extreme opinions of those who have written on it ; 
the one class of writers maintaining that it can 
never be correct, the other that its use is allow- 
able on all occasions. It appears to me that the 
truth lies between the two. A speaker, or a 
writer, who is in doubt whether to use, in a par- 
ticular sentence, it is J or it is me, ought to ask 
himself, “ Does the sense require the pronoun to 
be in the nominative case or in the accusative ?” 
If in the former, then, clearly, he must say if is J; 
but if in the latter, it is equally certain that he 
must say itis me. Each of the expressions is 





correct, but they must not be used indiscrimi- 
nately. If I should be asked “ Who is it that is 
spoken of as Dean Alford’s censor?” I must 
answer “Ji is J” (who am so spoken of). But, if 
the question should be put thus—‘ Of whom 
does Dean Alford speak as his censor?” the answer 
must be “ Jé is me” (of whom he speaks). He 
speaks of me. We cannot say “ He speaks of J.” 
It would be as absurdly ungrammatical to answer 
the latter question by saying I¢ is J, as it would 
be to answer the former question by saying J¢ 
is me. 

This distinction between the requirements of 
the nominative case and of the accusative appears 
to have been overlooked by my opponent in his 
remarks on the letter which he sent inviting me 
to Canterbury, and which you quoted in Tur 
Reaver of the 30th ultimo. He is speaking of the 
phrase at present under consideration ; and, ad- 
dressing his numerous critics, he says, “I wrote 
a letter inviting the chief of you to come to 
Canterbury and hear my third lecture. I wrote 
in some fear and trembling. All my adverbs 
were (what I should call) misplaced, that I might 
not offend him. But at last I was obliged to 
transgress, in spite of my good resolutions. I 
was promising to meet him at the station, and 
I was going to write: ‘If yousee on the platform 
an old party in a shovel, that will be I.’ But my 
pen refused to sanction (to endorse, I believe I 
ought to say, but I cannot) the construction. 
* That will be me’ came from it, in spite, as I said, 
of my resolve of the best possible behevious” It 
is evident, from the foregoing, that Dean Alford 
believed that, as I objected to his saying “ He is 
wiser than me,” I should object also to his saying 
“That will be me.” A most strange inference to 
draw, certainly ; for it really amounts to this— 
that, because I objected to the use of a pronoun in 
the accusative case when the sense required one 
in the nominative, I should wish a pronoun in 
the nominative case to be used when the sense 
required one in the accusative! It is very evident 
that my opponent’s confession, of his never having 
studied the works of the principal writers on the 
grammar of the English language, is but too true; 
or he would not have believed he was saying some- 
thing contrary to the rules of that grammar when, 
in the sentence I have quoted, he said, “ that will 
be me.” For, what is that sentence? “If you 
see on thf platform ‘an old party in a shovel’ that 
will be me” [whom you will see]. You will see 
me. The sentence is perfectly correct. Had the 
Dean’s sentence run thus—‘‘ There will be, to 
meet you on the platform, ‘an old party in a 
shovel,’” he must have finished it—‘‘that will be 
I.’ Vo have said “that will be me” would then 
have been equivalent to saying “me will be the 
old party in the shovel”! 

I apologize for intruding upon your valuable 
space, but to strive for the maintenance of the ex- 
isting distinctions between the nominative case 
and: the accusative is, it seems to me, to defend 
the language against the incursions of the Goths 
and Vandals of literature ; whereas to allow the 
indiscriminate use of such expressions as it is I 
and it is me is to sanction the destruction of the 
time-honoured barriers of that language, in order 
to meet the imbecility of dunces.—I am, &c., 

G. Wasuinearon Moon. 





SCIENCE. 
OUR NATURAL HISTORY COLLEC- 
TIONS. 

AST week we endeavoured to place before 
our readers a short account of the con- 
troversy respecting the best mode of providing 
further accommodation for the several collec- 
tions of art, science, and literature now as- 
sembled together under one roof in the British 
Museum, and to show why, looking to the 
interests of science, it seemed best that the 
matter should be allowed to terminate in the 
way proposed by the Government—namely, 
by the removal of the Natural History 
collections to some other quarter. We 
urged that the claims of these collections to 











occupy an independent pcsition were now | 


fully acknowledged by all parties, but that, so 
long as they remained subject to the rule of 
the trustees in Bloomsbury, there was little 
hope of their extrication from the subordi- 
nate position there assigned to them. An 
examination of the accounts of the income 
and expenditure of the British Museum for 
the past financial year, which has been 
recently issued for the information of the 
House of Commons, induces us to return to 
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this subject, as it will be readily seen by 
reference to them how completely our re- 
marks as to the unfair treatment experienced 
by the Natural History collections in their 
present position are verified by facts. 

The collections at present assigned to the 
care of the trustees in Bloomsbury belong, 
it will be recollected, to three different cate- 
gories. They embrace a Public Library, a 
series of collections of Objects of Art, and a 
series of collections of Objects of Natural 
History. The general complaint against the 
fifty noblemen and gentlemen who are en- 
trusted with the government of the establish- 
ment for the benefit of all its parts alike, is 
that they do not sufficiently attend to the two 
latter branches of it, but, led away, no doubt, 
by the seductive influence of their secretary 
and chief executive officer, suffer the art- 
collections and the science-collections to be 
starved for the benefit of the public library. 

With regard to the science-collections, of 
which we wish to speak in particular in the 
present instance, by reference to the tables of 
expenditure of the British Museum for the 
past year, given in the Parliamentary paper 
above spoken of, it may be easily seen that 
this is really the case. Under the third 
head of expenditure, ‘‘ Purchases and Acqui- 
sitions,” it will be found that the sum devoted 
to the purchase of printed books during the 
past year was rather more than £10,000; and 
it must be recollected that copies of all the 
books published in the United Kingdom are 
given to the national library by Act of 
Parliament; so that this expenditure was 
entirely incurred upon foreign works. On 
the other hand, the whole sum spent in 
acquisitions for all the various departments 
of Natural History only amounted to £2630, 
or thereabouts. Again, taking the fourth 
head of expenditure, which relates to the 
preparation of the objects acquired in each 
department for public use and exhibition, we 
find that the sum of £8000 was devoted to 
this purpose as regards the public library ; 
while, in the case of the four Natural History 
departments together, only about £1100 was 
employed in the same way. In like manner 
the sum of £5831 was spent on ‘‘ Buildings, 
furniture,” &c., for the ‘‘ Department of 
Printed Books and MSS.” during the same 
period, whilst the unfortunate Natural His- 
tory departments—certainly the most incon- 
veniently crowded portions of the whole 
establishment—were only allowed the sum 
of £1158 for their further accommodation. 
Far be it from us to state that the expendi- 
ture on the public library is excessive ; 
but we maintain that, considering the 
large expense of the whole establishment 
(some £95,000 per annum), much too little 
in proportion is done for the benefit of the 
scientific portion of it. Yet the Natural 
History collections are not only clearly 
entitled to their fair share of the public 
funds devoted to this national institution, 
but are likewise, as is well known, by far 
the most attractive portions of the establish - 
ment to the general public. . 

We will now say a few words concerning 
another grievance suffered by the scientific 
branches of the establishment in Blooms- 
bury, which has long been a subject of com- 
ment amongst men of science, and even of 
remonstrance with the trustees, without any 
steps having been taken to remedy it. We 
allude to theutterinadequacy of the staff of the 
Natural History departments to discharge the 
duties entrusted to them. Not as regards 
qualifications, for we believe that, with scarce 
an exception, the officers of these depart- 
ments are well up in the work of their re- 
spective branches, and that most of them 
are naturalists of well-deserved reputation. 
But their numbers are quite insufficient 


| to keep the collections under their charge at 


a level with the present rapid advance of 
scientific discovery. Out of about ninety- 
three or ninety-four officers engaged in the 
business of the different departments in the 
British Museum, only sixteen are assigned 
to the four departments of Natural History. 
Of these the superintendent does not interfere 
in the ordinary work of naming and arrang- 
ing the specimens, and seyeral of the subor- 
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dinates are of comparatively little use as not 

ssessing scientific acquirements. It thus 
ollows that a great proportion of the objects 
in these de ents—we allude more espe- 
cially to those of Zoology and Botany—are 
neither properly named nor arranged. The 
large staff employed in the library renders 
it easy to have each book, as it is brought in, 
registered, shelved, and catalogued without 
delay. But such is not tho case with the 
additions to the series of Natural History. 
According to a return of the keeper of 
Zoology, the whole number of specimens in 
that department amounted in March 1862 
to 629,000, and large accessions are received 
every day. To keep in order, classify, arrange, 
catalogue, and describe this enormous collec- 
tion only six naturalists are employed, when 
at least three times as many might be bene- 
ficially engaged upon it. On one unlucky 
zoologist is devolved the care of some 21,000 
birds, to a second is assigned that of some 
100,000shells, to a third that of the whole series 
of Articulata, which has been calculated to 
embrace upwards of 220,000 described species. 
Such are the herculean labours expected 
to be performed by our national staff of 
naturalists. 

Now let us see how far the trustees are 
inclined to assist these overworked gentle- 
men by the judicious appointment of fully- 
qualified assistants when vacancies occur 
in their ranks. Upon the retirement of 
Mr. Adam White, a well-known and hard- 
working entomologist, which took place 
about eighteen months ago, the trustees 
selected as his successor a ‘‘ transcriber 
from the printed book department.” So 
much indignation was excited by this exer- 
cise of patronage that the matter has been 
taken up by the scientific societies of the 
metropolis, which are not usually prone to 
interfere in such cases. At a meeting of the 
Entomological Society held last summer, 
when this appointment first became known, 
it was unanimously resolved :— 

That the nomination in the place of Mr. Adam 
White of a gentleman previously employed as 
a transcriber in the Printed-Book Department 
of the Museum, and entirely unknown as an ento- 
mologist, cannot but prove a great detriment to 
the progress of the classification of the collection, 
and is virtually a waste of public money, and that 
such nomination is the more objectionable as 
several competent entomologists were candidates 
for the post. 


But the remonstrance was quite thrown 
away upon the trustees and their secretary, 
and we believe that they did not even deign 
to reply to it, except by reprimanding such 
of the officers of the Museum as were mem- 
bers of the society in question and present at 
the meeting. As, however, the Council of 
the Entomological Society have recently 
presented a petition to the House of Com- 
mens on the subject, it is pretty certain that, 
when the estimates for the Bntish Museum 
are voted, the trustees will have to give some 
explanation of this proceeding. 

ut the real evil of the hale affair lies, in 
fact, in this—that the rulers of the British 
Museum are an irresponsible corporation, 
composed of divers archbishops, peers, privy 
councillors, and other dignitaries, who have 
other more important matters to attend 
to than the interests of the institution 
of which they are trustees, and natur- 
ally enough leave matters pretty much in 
the hands of their secretary, who is at the 
same time the ‘principal librarian.” As 
principal librarian he of course considers the 
claims of the lib far greater than those 
of any other branch of the establishment. 
Were Professor Owen in Mr. Panizzi’s 
place, things, no doubt, would be just re- 
versed—the science - collections would be 
well attended to, and the library little cared 
for. Itis quite evident that no one indi- 
vidual can be found qualified to be chief 
executive officer of the art-collections, the 
science-collections, and the public library 
all at once. It is, we repeat, for this rea- 
son, and because it will do away with these 
anomalies, that we are inclined to favour the 
Government plan of removing the Natural 





History collections altogether, and of esta- 
blishing them elsewhere in an independent 
situation as a National Museum of Natural 
History. 








CAHOURS ON THE RESPIRATION 
OF FRUITS. 


OME new facts have been added to our know- 
ledge on this interesting branch of vegetable 
hysiology by M. Cahours in a paper which he 
id before the Académie des Sciences on the 14th 
of March. The subject has been previously 
investigated by Th. De Saussure (Mém. Soc. 
Genéve, i., 1821) and Bérard (Ann. Chim. Phys., 
xvi., 1821), who, however, confined their attention 
more particularly to the changes which the fruit 
undergoes while still unripe. M. Cahours, as we 
shall see, follows rather a different course, and 
observes with much truth that the present state of 
vegetable physiology renders it necessary that we 
should study minutely the gaseous products of 
all the organs of the plant and not confine our 
attention to a few of them. Amongst the most 
important of these organs is the fruit, the chemical 
changes in which during the various periods of its 
existence have been so well described by Decaisne 
and Fremy, Bérard, and others. After it has 
arrived at maturity there is, however, another 
period during which its vitality is preserved 
by respiration. The method of experimentation 
pursued in these researches is very simple, and 
consists in ascertaining (1) the proportion and 
composition of the gases contained in the paren- 
chyma of the pericarp; (2) the action of the fruit 
upon the air of respiration, oxygen, both in a 
pure state and when mixed with nitrogen ; (3) the 
action of the same gas upon each of the envelopes 
of the fruit, and also upon the fleshy part when it 
is present. With these objects in view, M. Cahours 
has ascertained that apples, oranges, and citrons, 
when placed in a perfectly ripe state, under a glass 
containing pure oxygen, a mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen in which the former predominates, and, 
finally, atmospheric air,respire by consuming a por- 
tion of the oxygen, and furnish in return a sensibly 
equivalent amount of carbonic acid. The propor- 
tion of the latter gas is always greater in diffused 
light than in darkness. Up to a certain point 
the change takes placg gradually, after which it 
becomes more rapid, and the internal faée of the 
skin which touches the fruit is found to have 
undergone an alteration. We may remark that 
this has already been stated in general terms by 
Bérard (loc. cit., p. 180). If the experiment be 
carried on in diffused light or in the dark, the 
quantity of carbonic acid increases with an eleva- 
tion in temperature of the surrounding medium. 
During the interval comprised between the point 
of perfect ripeness and the period at which 
decomposition sets in, the fruit acts upon the air 
in the same manner as it does from the time that 
it loses its green colour until it is fully ripened. 
When decomposition has once commenced, the 
proportion of carbonic acid increases very rapidly, 
and the case then becomes one in which organized 
matter, having lost its vital power, is altered by 
exposure to the atmosphere. If, however, the 
experiment be stopped when the fruit begins to 
soften, but before the epidermis is attacked, the 
expressed juice contains a larger quantity of gas 
which is also richer in carbonic acid. 

In order to ascertain the quantity of gas dis- 
solved in the juices of different fruits he used a 
glass vessel of known capacity, to the neck of 
which was adapted a recurved tube. This vessel 
was filled with the juice to be experimented upon, 
and the quantity of gas was estimated in the usual 
manner. For more convenient reference we have 
—— M.Cahours’ results in the following tabular 

orm :— 





| Car- | w; || Car- 
ponio | Nitro- |) phonic 


Names of Fruits, 
Acid. | 8°" || Acid. 





Oranges . .. 64 1'6 
Citrons . ° e 4°2 1'8 
Pomegranates . 35 15 
Pears 








12 | 18 40 
Apples . .. 135 165 || 45 




















In this table the second column gives the per- 
centage by vol. of gas contained in the expressed 
juice, the third and fourth columns show the 
constituents of this gas with reference to the vol. 
of juice experimented upon, and the fifth and 
sixth columns give the percentages as compared 
with the bulk of gas submitted to analysis. The 
results of the experiment upon the pears are not 
given, but the gas obtained was less than in the 
previous case, as was also the proportion of car- 
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bonic acid. The most delicate tests failed to in- 
dicate the presence of either oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbonic oxide, or carburetted hydrogen. Great 
care was taken in the selection of the different 
fruits, which were all perfectly ripe and sound. 
“ What,” asks M. Cahours, “is the origin of the 
gases thus obtained from the juices of fruits? 
Are they derived from the atmosphere, the oxygen 
of which, passing through the skin by endosmose, 
induces a slow combustion, with the formation of 
carbonic acid ? or is this the result of fermentation 
which takes place in the juice itself when the 
fruit has arrived at maturity? The latter hypo- 
thesis seems the more probable. It will be inte- 
resting to study the composition of the gases con- 
tained in the juice of fruit of different species at 
the various stages of their development—a work 
which I hope to undertake during the approach- 
ing season,’’ 

Since the above was written the subject has 
again been brought before the Academy by M. 
Chatin, whose experiments in the main confirm 
those of M. Cahours. M. Chatin points out that 
the gases of ripe fruits were shown by Fremy in 
1844 to consist solely of nitrogen and carbonic 
acid. This is not strictly correct, since in one 
instance he found 2 per cent. of oxygen (Comptes- 
Rendus, xix., p. 786). The proportion of gas 
obtained from the juices of various fruits was 
found by M. Chatin to vary from 2 to1l per 
cent.,'which gas contained from 23 to 99 per cent. of 
carbonic acid, the remainder in all cases being 
nitrogen. 

As to the origin of the carbonic acid produced 
during the interval between perfect ripeness and 
the commencement of decomposition, M. Chatin 
holds a different opinion. He ascribes it to the 
decomposition of the tannoid matters contained 
in the fruit, but at the same time admits that 
there are certain objections to this view. 

In a subsequent paper on the same subject M. 
Cahours gives some additional experiments proving, 
in a conclusive manner, that the carbonicacid is pro- 
duced solely in the fruit itself, and is not due to 
a slow combustion, during which the oxygen of 
the air is consumed. He took twelve oranges, 
differing but little in weight or condition, and 
submitted half of them to the action of a press. 
The gas obtained from the expressed juice was 
analyzed, and found to contain a far less proportion 
of carbonic acid than did that obtained from the 
other six which had been allowed to remain for 
twelve days in an atmosphere of nitrogen. A 
similar experiment with apples showed the same 
discrepancy between the proportion of carbonic 
acid gas, but to a less marked degree—a result 
which might have been anticipated from the 
analysis given in the table above. “ We thus see,” 
says M. Cahours, “that in a medium from which 
oxygen is entirely absent a continuous formation 
of carbonic acid occurs, the parenchyma at the 
same time showing no signs of decomposition. It 
follows, therefore, that under these conditions a 
perfectly regular change takes place in the interior 
of the fruit.” ‘ M. Chatin attributes this pro- 
duction of carbonic acid to the decomposition of 
the tannoid substances contained in the fruit—a 
phenomenon which takes place more particularly 
during d/etting and rottenness. This method of 
accounting for the formation of the gas is to a 
certain extent reasonable when the experiment, 
is carried on in atmospheric air or oxygen, but 
how can we admit that the fruit in its normal 
state gives rise to carbonic acid by the decompo- 
sition of its tannoid constituents in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen or hydrogen ?” 

The concluding paper by M. Fremy contains a 
résumé of the whole subject and an attempt to 
reconcile the difference of opinion which exists 
between the two other authors. The life of the 
fruit may be divided into three well-marked 
periods, viz.:—1. The period of development, during 
which it is generally of a green colour, and acts 
upon the air in the same manner as the leaves, 
decomposing carbonic acid, when under the influ- 
ence of solar light, and disengaging oxygen. 2, 
The period of maturation, in which the -green 
colour is changed to yellow, brown, or red, and 
the air is rapidly converted into carbonic acid, slow 
combustion taking place in the cells of the peri- 
carp. The tannin is destroyed first, then the acids, 
and, as a rule, the fruit is now in a fit state to be 
used as food. Light is probably not without 
influence on these changes ; and M. Fremy states 
that he is at the present time engaged on some 
experiments in conjunction with M. Edmond 
Becquerel which tend to show that light has the 
power of determining the oxidation of several 
organic bodies. 3. The period of decomposition, 
during which the pericarp is completely destroyed 
and the seed set at liberty. At this moment air 
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enters the cells and acts first of all upon the 
sugar, causing alcoholic fermentation with dis- 
engagement of carbonic acid and formation 
of alcohol, which is in its turn acted upon by the 
acids of the fruit, thus forming a true ether, 
which produces the aroma of the fruit. The air 
then attacks the cell itself, which becomes coloured 
yellow by the azotized membranes of which it is 
formed. This is nothing more than bd/etting, to 
use Dr. Lindley’s word, and the air not only 
destroys the cell itself, but it also oxidizes and 
destroys certain principles which had resisted the 
ripening process. It is a well-known fact that 
medlars are at first very acid and astringent, and 
are only fit for food when bletted. The decom- 
position, therefore, of the pericarp begins with fer- 
mentation, and, after having passed through the 
intermediate stage of bletting, ends in the total 
obliteration of the cellular structure. “It is 
therefore evident that the carbonic acid evolved 
during all these transformations is due to oxida- 
tion, or, in other words, to a veritable fermentation. 
In this manner the experiments of M. Cahours and 
M. Chatin may be reconciled.” 








PROFESSOR STOKES ON THE DISCRI- 
MINATION OF ORGANIC BODIES BY 
THEIR OPTICAL PROPERTIES. 


A’ a recent Friday evening meeting of the Royal 

Institution a method of research which, if 
we are not mistaken, will go for very much in the 
Chemistry of the future was brought before the 
members by Professor Stokes. 

The lecturer first dwelt on the great advantage 
which it would be to chemists to subject the 
substances which pass through their hands to an 
optical examination, especially in the case of 
organic chemistry. Indeed chemists have little 
conception of the advantage they might derive 
thereby, the spectral analysis of flames being 
almost the only application of optics which is in 
general use. 

Two distinct objects may be had in view in 
seeking for such information as optics can supply 
relative to the characters of a chemical substance. 
Among the vast number of substances which 
chemists have now succeeded in isolating or pre- 
paring, and which in many cases have been but 
little studied, it often becomes a question whether 
two substances, obtained in different ways, are or 
are not identical. In such cases an optical com- 
parison of the bodies will either add to the evidence 
of their identity the force of the additionalevidence 
being greater or less according as their optical 
characters are more or less marked, or will esta- 
blish a difference between substances which might 
otherwise erroneously have been supposed to be 
identical. 

The second object is that of enabling us to 
follow a particular substance through mixtures 
containing it, and thereby to determine its prin- 
cipal reactions before it has been isolated, or even 
when there is small hope of being able to isolate 
it ; and to demonstrate the existence of a common 
proximate element in mixtures obtained from two 
different sources. 

Setting aside the labour of quantitative deter- 

minations carried out by well-recognised methods, 
the second object is that the attainment of which 
is by far the more difficult. It involves the 
methods of examination required for the first 
object, and more besides ; and it is that which is 
chiefly kept in view in the present discourse. 
_ The optical properties of bodies, properly speak- 
ing, include every relation of the bodies to light ; 
but it is by no means every such relation that 
is available for the object in view. Refractive 
power, for instance, though constituting, like 
specific gravity, &c., one of the characters of any 
particular pure substance, is useless for the pur- 
pose of following a substance in a mixture con- 
taining it. The same may be said of dispersive 
power. The‘properties which are of most use for 
our object are, first absorption, and secondly 
fluorescence. 

Colour, which has long been employed as a 
distinctive character of bodies, gives but very 
imperfect information respecting that property on 
which the colour depends ; for the same tint may 
be made up in an infinite number of ways from 
the constituents of white light. In order to 
observe what it is that the body does to each 
constituent, we must examine it in a pure spectrum. 
[The formation of a pure spectrum was then 
explained, and such a spectrum was formed on a 
screen by the aid of the electric light. ] 

To judge from the two examples just given, it 
might be supposed that the observation of the 
colour would give almost as much information as 
analysis by the prism. To show how useful the 





spectral analysis of transmitted light may some- 
times be, two fluids very similar in colour, port 
wine and a solution of blood, were then examined. 
The former merely caused a general absorption of 
the more refrangible rays; the latter exhibited 
two well-marked dark bands in the yellow and 
green. These bands, first noticed by Hoppe, are 
eminently characteristic of blood, and afford a 
good example of the facilities which optical 
examination affords for following a substance 
which possesses distinctive characters of this 
nature. On adding to a solution of blood a 
particular salt of copper (any ordinary copper 
salt, with the addition of a tartrate to prevent 
precipitation, and then carbonate of soda), a fluid 
was obtained utterly unlike blood in colour, but 
showing the characteristic bands of blood, while 
at the same time a good deal of the red was 
absorbed, as it would have been by the copper salt 
alone. On adding, on the other hand, acetic acid 
to a solution of blood, the colour was merely 
changed to a browner red, without any precipitate 
being produced. Nevertheless, in the spectrum 
of this fluid the bands of blood had wholly 
vanished, while another set of bands less intense, 
but still very characteristic, made their appearance. 
This alone, however, does not decide whether the 
colouring matter is decomposed or not by the 
acid; for, as blood is an alkaline fluid, the change 
might be supposed to be merely analogous to the 
reddening of litmus. To decide the question, we 
must examine the spectrum when the fluid is again 
rendered alkaline, suppose by ammonia, which 
does not affect the absorption bands of blood. 
The direct addition of ammonia to the acid mixture 
causes a dense precipitate, which contains the 
colouring matter, which may, however, be separated 
by the use merely of acetic acid and ether, of which 
the former was already used, and the latter does 
not affect the colouring matter of blood. This 
solution gives the same characteristic spectrum as 
blood to which acetic acid has been added; but 
now there is no difficulty in obtaining the colour- 
ing matter in an ammoniacal solution. In the 
spectrum of this solution the sharp absorption 
bands of blood do not appear, but instead thereof 
there is a single band a little nearer to the red, 
and comparatively vague [this was shown on a 
screen]. This difference of spectra decides the 
question, and proves that hematin (the colouring 
matter prepared by acid, &c.) is, as Hoppe stated 
a product of decomposition. 

This example was dwelt on, not for its own sake, 
but because general methods are most readily 
apprehended in their application to particular 
examples. To show one example of the discrimi- 
nation which may be effected by the prism, the 
spectra were exhibited of the two kinds of red 
glass which (not to mention certain inferior kinds) 
are in common use, and which are coloured, one 
by gold, and the other by suboxide of copper. 
Both kinds exhibit a single band of absorption 
near the yellow or green; but the band of the 
gold glass is situated very sensibly nearer to the blue 
end of the spectrum than that of the copper glass. 

In the experiments actually shown, a battery of 
fifty cells and complex apparatus were employed, 
involving much trouble and expense. But this 
was only required for projecting the spectra on a 
screen, so as to be visible to a whole audience. To 
see them, nothing more is required than to place 
the fluid to be examined (contained, suppose, in a 
test-tube) behind a slit, and to view it through a 
small prism applied to the naked eye, different 
strengths of solution being tried in succession. In 
this way the bands may be seen by any one in far 
greater perfection than when, for the purpose of a 
lecture, they are thrown on a screen. 

In order to be able to examine the peculiarities 
which a substance may possess in the mode in 
which it absorbs light, it is not essential that the 
substance should be in solution and viewed by 
transmission. Thus, for example, when a pure 
spectrum is thrown on a sheet of paper painted 
with blood, the same bands are seen in the yellow 
and green region as when the light is transmitted 
through a solution of blood, and the spectrum 
thrown on a white screen. This indicates that 
the colour of such a paper is, in fact, due to 
absorption, although the paper is viewed by re- 
flected light. Indeed, by far the greater number 
of coloured objects which are presented to us, 
such as green leaves, flowers, dyed cloths, though 
ordinarily seen by reflection, owe their colour to 
absorption. The light by which they are seen is, 
it is true, reflected, but it is not in reflection that 
the preferential selection of certain kinds of rays 
is made which causes the objects to appear 
coloured. 

There are, however, cases in which the different 
components of white light are reflected with 
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different degrees of intensity, and the light becomes 
coloured by regular reflection. Gold and copper 
may be referred to as examples. In ordinary 
language we speak of a soldier’s coat as red, and 
gold as yellow. But these colours belong to the 
substances in two totally different senses. In the 
former case the colouring is due to absorption, in 
the latter case to reflection. In the same sense, 
ee in which a soldier’s coat is 
red, gold is not yellow, but blue or green. Such 
is, in fact, the colour of gold by transmission, and 
therefore as the result of absorption, as is seen in 
the case of gold leaf, which transmits a bluish 
green light, or of a weak solution of chloride of 
gold after the addition of protosulphate of iron, 
when the precipitated metallic gold remains in 
suspension in a finely-divided state, and causes 
the mixture to have a blue appearance when seen 
by transmitted light. In this case we see that, 
while the substance copiously reflects and intensely 
absorbs rays of all kinds, it more copiously reflects 
the less refrangible rays, with respect to which it 
is more intensely opaque. 

All metals are, however, highly opaque with 
regard to rays of all colours. But certain non- 
metallic substances present themselves which are 
at the same time intensely opaque with regard to 
one part of the spectrum, and only moderately 
opaque or even pretty transparent with regard to 
another part. Carthamine, murexide, platino- 
cyanide of magnesium may be mentioned as ex- 
amples. Such substances reflect copiously, like a 
metal, those rays with respect to which they are 
intensely opaque, but more feebly, like a vitreous 
substance, those rays for which they are tolerably 
transparent. Hence, when white light is incident 
upon them, the regularly-reflected light is coloured, 
often vividly, those colours preponderating which 
the substance is capable of absorbing with intense 
avidity. But perhaps the most remarkable ex- 
ample known of the connexion between intense 
absorption and copious reflection occurs in the 
case of crystals of permanganate of potash, the 
light reflected from which presents maxima corre- 
sponding in position to the minima of transparency 
by transmission. 

Fluorescence is the second property to which 
the speaker had referred as usual in tracing 
substances in impure solutions. The pheno- 
menon of fluorescence consists in this, that 
certain substances, when placed in rays of one 
refrangibility, emit during the time of expo- 
sure compound light of lower refrangibility. 
When a pure fluorescent substance (as distin- 
guished from a mixture) is examined in a pure 
spectrum, it is found that, on passing from the 
extreme red to the violet and beyond, the fluor- 
escence commences at a certain point of the 
spectrum, varying from one substance to another, 
and continues from thence onwards, more or less 
strongly, in one part or another according to the 
particular substance. The colour of the fluores- 
cent light is found to be nearly constant through- 
out the spectrum. Hence, when in a solution 
presented to us, and examined ina pure spectrum, 
we notice the fluorescence taking, as it were, a 
fresh start, with a different colour, we may be 
pretty sure that we have to deal with a mixture of 
two fluorescent substances. With a pure sub- 
stance there is always found to be a most intimate 
connexion between fluorescence and absorption, 
so that the distribution of either in the spectrum 
may be predicted if that of the other is known. 
Examples were given of the application of these 
principles. ; 

When a substance possesses well-marked optical 

roperties, it is in general nearly as easy to follow 
it in @ mixture as in a pure solution. But if the 
problem which the observer proposes to himself 
be :—Given a solution of unknown substances 
which presents well-marked characters with refer- 
ence to different parts of the spectrum, to deter- 
mine what portion of these characters belong to 
one substance, and what portion to another, it 
presents much greater difficulties. It was with 
reference to this subject that the second of the 
objects mentioned at the beginning of the discourse 
had been spoken of as that the attainment of 
which was by far the more difficult. The problem 
can, in general, be solved only by combining pro- 
cesses of chemical separation, especially fractional 
separation, with optical observation. When a 
oaehien has thus been sufliciently tested, those 
characters which are found only to accompany 
one another, in, as nearly as can be judged, a con- 
stant proportion, may, with the highest proba- 
bility, be regarded as belonging to one and the 
same substance. But, while a combination of 
chemistry and optics is in general required, impor- 
tant information may sometimes be obtained 
optics alone. This is especially the case when one 











at least of the substances present is at the same 
time fluorescent and peculiar in its mode of 
absorption. 

To illustrate the application of the principles 
mentioned in the lecture, the case of dDoopieyit 
was referred to, which M. Fremy had endeavoured 
to separate into a yellow and a blue substance. 
The study of the optical properties of the solution 
shows @ priori that, if the yellow substance which 
chlorophyll contains were wholly removed, the 
residue would not be blue, but only a bluer green. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE arrangements for the Archeological Con- 
gress for this year, which, as our readers are 
aware, will be held at Warwick from the 26th of 
July to the 2nd of August, under the presidency 
of Lord Leigh, are progressing very satisfactorily. 
The sections of Medieval Antiquities, History, 
and Architecture will be presided over respec- 
tively by Dr. Guest Master of Caius College, 
Cambridge, Dr. Hook Dean of Chichester, and 
Mr. A.J. B. Beresford Hope. Excursions will be 
made during the meeting to Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Kenilworth, Lichfield, and Coventry. We 
learn, too, that Bath is busy preparing for the 
British Association meeting, and we hope soon to 
be able to give some details ofwhat is being done. 

Art the anniversary meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, to be held at Burlington House 
next Monday at one o'clock, the Patrons’ or 
Victoria gold medal will be presented to Captain 
Grant, for his journey from Zanzibar across 
Eastern Equatorial Africa to Egypt, in company 
with Captain Speke, and for his contributions to 
the work of that explorer. The Founder's gold 
medal will be given to Baron C. von der Decken, 
for his two surveys of the lofty mountain of 
Kilimandjaro, which he determined to be capped 
with snow, and to have an altitude of not less 
than 20,000 feet. A testimonial has also been 
awarded by the Geographical Society to the Rev. 
Gifford Balarure, for his adventurous journey across 
Arabia. The annual dinner of the Society will be 
held on the same day at Willis’s rooms, Sir R. I. 
Murchison, President, in the chair. 

Tue Ray Society—that first of our publishing 
societies, and admirable model, we trust, of many 
societies-to-be—has recently issued another volume 
which in every respect keeps up its credit. We 
refer to Part II. of “ Blackwall’s Spiders of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” which a pressure on our 
columns prevents us noticing at greater length 
at present. This volume deals with the Theri- 
diida, Linyphiide Epéiride, Dysderida, and the 
Scytodide@,and is accompanied with seventeen plates 
of rare beauty. But this is not the only addition to 
spider-literature. ‘‘ Histoire Naturelle des Araig- 
nées’”’ is the title of a book of some540 pages octavo, 
which has just reached us from Paris. We must 
also defer a critical examination of this work ; but 
it promises well, although we believe the writer, 
M. Eugéne Simon, is one of the youngest of our 
naturalist-authors, being yet in his teens. 

Tue President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers will hold his annual Conversazione on 
Tuesday, the 3lst of May. 

Wes have already alluded to the extensive inves- 
tigations undertaken by the German Astronomical 
Society on the paths of the minor planets. 
Perhaps no clearer instance of the necessity of this 
work could hardly be afforded than that of the 
recent supposed discovery of Sappho by Pogson. 
At first it was imagined that Concordia was 
refound. Wenow learn from the Monthly 
Notices that it was actually another wanderer— 
Freia—that was observed. 

ProressoR THompson’s new reflecting gal- 
vanometers, which differ from the astatic gal- 
vanometer of the ordinary construction in many 
respects, are thus described in last week’s Elec- 
trician. We hope to give a fuller description of 
them on a subsequent occasion. ‘ The needle of 
these instruments is made so light that its weight, 
including the mirror attached to it, amounts to 
only a few grains. The coils of the wire are 
brought extremely near to the magnet, which is 
thereby much more easily influenced by the 
electric current. The wire itself is contained on a 
round bobbin, instead of being wound upon a long 
frame ; and this arrangement is of some import- 
ance. The deflection of the needle is only 10 or 
12 d on each side, and is read by reflection 
at the distance of about two feet, on a scale divided 
into 360 parts. By means of this arrangement 
the angles represent rtional values, which 

not the case in the ordinary anometer, 
teads to 90° on each side. But the 
although +0 li and so delicately 
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uspended, would still have too much directing 
orce to be sensible to very delicate cur- 
rents; means therefore have been devised to 
counteract this. In the ordinary astatic gal- 
vanometer two needles are combined, one of which 
swings within the coil, the other above, with poles 
reversed ; the north pole of the one is opposite 
the south pole of the other. If exactly of equal 
strength, they will place themselves at right angles 
to the meridian. But the construction of the re- 
flecting galvanometer does not admit of such 
contrivance, because the weight would be thereby 
increased. A comparatively large bar-magnet is 
attached to the box containing the coil, which 
may be lowered and raised and turned in any 
direction. This magnet may be so placed as to 
counteract the earth’s magnetism; and here, ac- 
cording to our present nomenclature, we encounter 
an apparent paradox. We call the end of the 
needle attracted by the north pole north, although 
equal poles ought to repel each other. Conse- 
quently, in the fixed magnet, which has to 
counteract the influence of the earth’s magnetism, 
the north pole must be opposite to, or rather 
pointing in, the same direction as, the north pole 
of the suspended needle. A little practice will 
give the facility to make the needle astatic in a 
few minutes, and within certain limits the instru- 
ment can be made as sensitive as one wishes, and 
with a comparatively short coil the sensitiveness 
of the instrument is almost incredible.” 

Tue causes of the failure of the Bradfield 
Reservoir, in spite of all that has been said and 
written, is a question about which doctors still 
differ. Mr. Naylor, in a pamphlet of some twenty 
pages, propounds a theory which we should be 
glad to see proved ; and it is that the accident was 
caused by a landsilip of considerable magnitude, 
and not by any defect in the principle of con- 
struction of the embankment itself. We must 
refer to the pamphlet itself for the data for this 
statement. 

WE have received from Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate the first part of a “ Dictionnaire Général 
des Sciences,” edited by MM. Privat-Deschanel 
and Ad. Focillon, such men as Barral, Foucault 
and Marié Davy being among the collaborateurs. 
We have looked through the part, which consists 
of some 650 pages, and contains A to C inclusive, 
and we congratulate its conductors upon the very 
useful manner in which their work is done. 
Such a dictionary will be of great use to English 
students of science, who more or less frequently 
use French manuals. 

M. Grimavp, dealing with M. Peligot’s paper 
on different drainage systems, read at the Paris 
Academy a little time ago, referred particularly to 
Leicester, where—O happy town !—the local river 
runs unpolluted, the death-rate is only about 
three-quarters of what it was, and the sewage is 
utilized. It is much to the credit of one of our 
country towns that its example is bright enough 
for the municipality of Paris the beautiful to 
follow—the Soar pleading for the Seine! 

In the Receuil de Mémoires et de Médecine 
Militaire M. Martinez states that we have a cer- 
tain means of testing whether or not a person is 
actually dead by noticing the effect produced by, 
a candle flame or wax match, on a part of the 
body such as the finger. He asserts that the 
wet gre action of heat is to convert the 
iquids of the body toa state of vapour, which 
action does not take place before death. ‘Thus, 
by applying a wax taper very near to the finger 
of a corpse, and holding it there for a few seconds, 
the epidermis is raised, and sometimes bursts with 
a force sufficient to put out the flame. 

THE hitherto unexplained cause of the redness 
which accompanies inflammation has been made 
the subject of investigation by MM. Estor and 
Saintpierre, who communicated the results of 
their experiments to the French Academy at a 
late meeting. A somewhat severe inflammation 
was induced in one of the posterior members of a 
dog, either by cauterization or by the application 
of boiling water, and a known quantity of blood 
was drawn by a graduated syringe from the crural 
vein. A similar quantity was also taken from the 
corresponding healthy limb. This blood was then 
passed rapidly into a glass receiver inverted over 
mercury, and containing from twenty to twenty- 
five cubic centimétres of carbonic oxide. The 
researches of M. Bernard have shown that this 
gas displaces the oxygen of the blood, volume for 
volume, and it therefore only remained to estimate 
the oxygen, which was done by means of pyro- 
gallic acid, or phosphorus. The carbonic acid 
was previously absorbed in cases where the former 
reagent was employed. ‘The conclusions at which 
the experimenters arrived are shortly as follows :— 


When the inflammation is acute, the venous blood 
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of the inflamed limb is redder than that of the 
healthy limb, and the former always contains 
more oxygen than the latter, in proportions 
varying from 1°5 to 25 to 1. The venous blood 
of the inflamed side contains more carbonic acid 
than that of the corresponding healthy side. 
Since the red tinge of the blood varies in depth 
according to the quantity of oxygen which it con- 
tains, they conclude that the redness caused by 
inflammation is owing to the colour of the venous 
blood in the part affected. 

A NEW series of organic bases, obtained by the 
action of aldehyde on aniline, has been discovered 
by M. Schiff. Two series of nitrogenized bodies 
are thus obtained, which are derived from two 
molecules of ammonia. The equations, 

g Peres 4 
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explain the formation ‘of the two new diamides. 
The members of this series are, it may be seen, 
isomeric with the bases formed by the action of 
aniline on bromide of ethylene and its homologues, 
and we have here the nitrogenized members of two 
groups, which may be derived either from the 
glycol-ethers or from the aldehydes. The first 
the author proposes to call the ethylenic series, 
and the second the ethylidenic series. He has 
studied the action of several of the aldehydes on 
aniline, and is inclined to think that the latter 
substance may be of service, if not in the detec- 
tion, at least in confirming the presence of an 
aldehyde in doubtful cases. It has of late been 
denied that essence of rue is an aldehyde, which, 
indeed, is true, since it has no action upon aniline, 
M. Schiff’s experiments have also led to the dis- 
covery of a third series, in which the two atoms 
of basic hydrogen are replaced by three different 
radicles. The mode of formation is shown by the 
following equation :— 
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—thus indicating the existence of a series isomeric 
with ethylamine and its analogues. 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


BLOOMSBURY v. BROMPTON. 
May 16th, 1864. 

HAVE read with much interest your article on 

our ‘National Collections of Natural His- 
tory,” but learnt with dismay your opinion that 
their removal to the Ultima Thule of South 
Kensington is inevitable. Is it, indeed, too late to 
avert this fate? I quite agree with you as to the 
advisability of getting rid of the trustees and Mr. 
Panizzi; but why, may I ask, would it not be 
better to send ¢hem and the library and the art 
collections to South Kensington, and let Professor 
Owen and the science collections occupy the space 
thus vacated ? There is next to nothing of a 
scientific character at South Kensington, while 
their art collections are really good. The De- 
partment of Science and Art does not contain any 
one man who knows anything of any science 
whatever, while, I believe, they really do know 
something of art. The sums granted to that de- 
partment are chiefly spent on Art; poor Science, 
although she is placed first, being a long way 
behind her sister in tne regard of the authorities 
there. The art collections in the British 
Museum, combined with those in South Ken- 
sington, would make « really splendid collection. 

As to the library, its removal to South Ken- 
sington would at once relieve the reading-room of 
the plethora of schoolboys and college students 
whose presence is complained of; while the real 
students would be able to get lodgings in 
Brompton, or South Kensington or the neigh- 
bourhood, as readily as in Bloomsbury. Litera- 
ture and Art have at all times been the more na- 
tural recipients of court favour and aristocratic 
patronage than their more work-a-day sister, 
Science, and would find the western atmosphere 
of South Kensington more congenial to their 
nature. The native home of Science is in the 
thick of the people, amongst earnest workers, 
alongside the haunts of business, not far from the 
manufactories, and near the courts of law and 
Parliament, where her votaries can be always 
ready to answer practical questions from men who 
want information or assistance in the realities 
of life. The amenities, the graces, and the 
luxuries which merely adorn civilization can 
afford leisure, and busy men only devote to them 
their holidays; but the instruction afforded by 
scientific museums is every year becoming more 
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and more a part of their work, and no man’s 
work-shop ought to be rendered more inaccessible 
to him than can be avoided. 

No busy resident in London, nor any one 
who, like myself, is only an occasional visitant, 
but much occupied when there, can, without 
great inconvenience, make a journey to South 
Kensington. 











PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PaRIs. 


Academie des Sciences, May 2.—Tnk following 
memoirs and communications were read :—Morin 
—‘On the Movement of Water in Canals” (con- 
tinuation). Boussingault—“‘ On the Disappear- 
ance of Combustible Gases mixed with Oxygen 
during the Slow Combustion of Phosphorus.” 
Bussy and Buignet—“ Researches on Hydrocyanic 
Acid.” Fizeau—“ Report on M. Janssen’s Me- 
moir on the Prismatic Analysis of Solar Light, 
and of that of several Stars.” Houzeau—“ Ano- 
maly in the Manifestation of the Properties of 
Atmospheric Air.” Namias— “ Considerations 
on the Infection of the Blood by the Bile.” 
Rambosson—“ The Law of Storms, and Practical 
Deductions therefrom.” Dupré—‘ On Regnault’s 
Law of the Maximum Tension of Vapours.” 
Marignac — “On the Silico-tungstic Acids.” 
Husson—“ On the Bone-caves in the Environs of 
Toul.” Garrigon and Martin—‘On the Age of 
the Aurochs and Reindeer found in the Cave at 
Lourdes (Hautes Pyrénées).” Coulvier-Gravier 
—“ Observations on Shooting-stars and Aerial 
Currents.” Kericuff—“ On the Composition of 
the Resisting Medium.” Prevet—‘‘ A Substitute 
for Coffee prepared from the Fruit of the Carob.” 
Belhomme—“ Researches on the Nervous System.” 
Avrard—“ Description and Use of a New Surgical 
Instrument, Z’Hystérametre dilatateur.” 

The following correspondence was read :— 
Poutécoulant—“ Notice of Halley’s Comet and its 
Successive Appearances from 1531 to 1910” (con- 
tinuation). Gaugain—“ On the Residual Charge 
in Electrical Condensers.” Belhomme — “ Re- 
searches on the Indestructibility of the Power of 
Fecundation of Pollen.” Argenti — “ Enuncia- 
tions of some Geometrical Propositions.”” Noiret 
—‘ Considerations on Aerostation.” 

It was announced that an imperial decree had 
been issued giving permission to the Academy to 
accept Mdlle. Letellier’s legacy for the foundation 
of a prize for young travelling zoologists. 

May 9.—The following memoirs and communi- 
cations were read:—Bussy and Buignet—“ Re- 
searches on Hydrocyanic Acid” (continuation). 
Valz— “On the Deviation of the Tails of the 
Comets ITV. and V. (1863) from the Planes of 
their Orbits.” Besgue—“ On the Numbers of 
Bernoulli.” Delaunay—“ Report on M. Hiffels- 
heim’s Note on the Action of the Heart.” Guérin- 
Méneville — “ Note accompanying the Presenta- 
tion of live Specimens of two Species of Silkworm 
living on the Oak.” Namais—‘ On the Effect of 
Electricity in lessening the Obstacles which pre- 
vent the Separation of Urea from the Blood in 
Bright’s Disease.” Grimaud—“‘On the Seine 
and the Sewers of Paris.”” Niege-Mouries—“ On 
the Preparation of Fatty Acids suitable for the 
Manufacture of Soaps and Candles.” MM. 
Pelouze and Chevreul made some observations on 
this communication. Bérenger-Féraud—“ On a 
Case of Diabetes Mellitus in a Monkey.” Ber- 
nard (of the Mauritius)—‘ Experiments on Spon- 
taneous Generation.” De Vitray and Desmartes 
— “On the Possibility of the Transmission of the 
Oidium from Vegetables to Man.” George—“ A 
Method of preventing Poisoning by Phosphorus.” 
Kanst—“ Description and Use of a New Compass 
Level.” 

The following correspondence was read :—Des- 
mazures—“ On some Fossil Shells from Thibet.” 
inna — “Determination of these Fossils.” 
Lafollye—“ On a New Process of Printing Photo- 
graphic Images in Oil-Colour.” 

M. Rochard presented a memoir, in competition 
for the Medical Prize, “On the Influence of the 
Alteration of the Blood in the Pathogeny and 
Treatment of Ringworm.” A memoir was also re- 
ceived from M. Martin-Duclaux “On the Pellagra,” 





in competition for the prize on that subject offered | 


by the Academy. M. Lechelle presented a me- 
moir “On the Cause and Prevention of Disease,” 
in competition for the Barbier prize. 





BERLIN. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften, Feb. 1.—Philo- 
sophico-Historical Section.—The following papers 
were read :—Schott——“ On the Lexicography of the 
Japanese ;” Bekker—“‘ Remarks on omer ” 


(continuation). 
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Feb. 4.—General Meeting of the Academy.— 
Buschmann—“ On the Cardinal Numbers of the 
Phonetic Language.” ‘This paper was a continu- 
ation of one previously read belonging to the third 
division of the author’s phonetic grammar.— 
Hiibner, “On the Age of the Porta Nigra of 
Tréves.” After noticimg the conflicting opinions 
of previous authors as to the age and probable 
use of this gate, he arrives at the conclusion that 
it is of true Roman origin, and belongs to the 
middle of the first century. A careful examina- 
tion of the structure, and comparison with other 
gates whose origin is known, have further led him 
to suppose that the Tréves gate formed part of the 
fortifications of the city. The paper, which was 
communicated by Herr Mommsen, is illustrated 
by a fac-simile engraving of certain inscriptions 
found upon the gate which have been erroneously 
described by Krieg as masons’ marks. Herr 
Hubner affirms that they are merely abbreviations 
of Latin names.—Pertz—“Account of an unknown 
and unpublished Manuscript of the Leges Wisi- 
gothorum.” This manuscript has been in the 
library of Count Brake at Skokloster in Sweden 
since the middle of the last century. Itis written 
on parchment, in double columns, in the character 
of the twelfth century, and contains the text of 
the laws of the Visigoths. 

Feb. 11.—General Meeting of the Academy.— 
Reidel—* Friedrich II., Elector of Brandenburg, 
and his struggles for the sovereignty of the entire 
Baltic coast, after the acquisition of Holstein and 
Lauenberg.’’ This paper contains a history of 
“the first act of the Schleswig-Holstein and 
Denmark drama.” 

The following were elected corresponding mem- 
bers of the Philosophico-historical Section :— 
Aufrecht of Edinburgh, Von Dorn of St. Peters- 
burg, Keil of Pforta, Lotze of Gittingen, De 
Roziéres of Paris, and Zeller of Heidelberg. 

Feb. 15.— Physico-mathematical Section. — 
Ewald—* On the Characters and Distribution of 
the genus Monopleura.”’ 

Feb. 18.—General Meeting of the Academy.— 
Braun—“ Remarks on Leaf-arrangement.” His 
Majesty was pleased to confirm the election of Dr. 
Car] Miillenhoffas ordinary member oftheAcademy. 

Feb. 25.—General Meeting of the Academy.— 
Haupt—‘“ On an unpublished Greek History of 
Animals.” No abstracts of the three preceding 
papers are given in the Monatsbericht. Peters 
—“‘New species belonging to the families 
Cyclostomacea and Helicinacea from the Indian 
Archipelago.” The following new species were 
described :—(1.) Opisthoporus Sumatranus, found 
at Kepahiang, in the interior of Sumatra, on the 
eastern declivity of the central mountain chain. 
(2.) Pterocyclos Sumatranus, same locality. (3.) 
Cyclotus latistrigus, Singkawang, Western Borneo, 
Lumar, Manahor, and Mampawa. (4.) C. fascia- 
tus, Maros, South Celebes. (5.) C. reticulatus, 
Islands of Timor, Flores, Adenare, and Solor ; 
(6.) C. suecinctus, Island of Timor. (7.) C. ptycho- 
raphe, Singkawang, Western Borneo, allied to C. 
suturalis Sow. and C. opalinus Mouss. (8.) C. 
liratulus, Moluccas, on the islands of the Am- 
boyna and Banda group, allied to C. pygmeum 
Sow. (9.) C. bicarinatus, Island of Ceram (Mo- 
luccas) (10.) C. carinulatus, Island of Buru 
(Moluccas). (11.) Cyclophorus gaymansi, Kepa- 
hiang in Sumatra—named after his friend Dr. 
Gaymans.’ (12.) Raphaulus ceramicus, Island of 
Ceram (Moluccas). (13.) Omphalotropis bicari- 
nata, allied to O. rubeus, Quoy and Gaimard, 
islands of Amboyna and Buru. The genus Om- 
phalotropis is distinguished from Hydrocena, 
which two genera are combined by Dr. Pfeiffer, in 
the supplement to his monograph, by the absence 
of the basal epidermis and the opercular append- 
age, and also by the shape of the tentacles, which, 
in the former, are long and pointed, but in 
Hydrocena form folds, scarcely to be distinguished 
from the base of the eye (Augenbasis). Ompha- 
lotropis is closely related to Realia (Gray) 
Pfr., whilst Hydrocena must be placed with 
Helicina on account of the teeth. (14.) Trunca- 
tella scalaroides, Amboyna, distinguished by the 
serration of the last whorl from the allied T. 
scalariformis, Reeve, and 7. scalaris, Mich. (15.) 
Dipiommantina constricta, Island of Ternate 
(Moluccas). This might form a separate group, 
for which the name of Diancta was proposed 
on account of the contraction of the two last 
whorls. (16.) Paxillus rubicundus, Bengkajang, 
Western Borneo. (17.) Alyceus longituba, Kepa- 
haing, Sumatra. (18.) Helicina sculpta, Island of 
Timor. (19.) Helicina sutwralis, Islands of Am- 
boyna, Ceram, and Buru, (20.) Helicina Borne- 
ensis, Sinkawang, Western Borneo. 

Peters—‘ A new genus belonging to the family 
Percide, and a new species of shark from New 
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Holland.”—This new genus, which resembles the 
Percide in habit, he proposed to call Plectro- 
perca. It is nearly allied to Trachypoma, from 
which, however, it may easily be distinguished by 
the head being covered with scales as far as the 
nostrils, and also by the larger size of these 
(ctenoid) scales. P. Berenditii is the name 
of the species described. It was captured in 
the lake of Berendt, near Yokuhama, in Japan. 
The new species of shark Dr. Peters proposed 
to call Crossorhinus tentaculatus. The cutaneous 
tags in this species are simple and less numerous 
than in C. barbatus. The three last gill-openin 
over the pectoral fins. Dorsal fins of nearly 
equal size, rounded on their upper margins, and 
placed about a quarter of their length apart. 
Caudal fin commences immediately behind the 
anal fin. On the posterior margin of the latter a 
very small notch, and a triangular notch on the 
lower side similar to C. barbatus. The total 
length of a full-grown female specimen was °75 
métres. It may easily be distinguished from C. 
barbatus (Mill. and Henle) by the position of the 
dorsal fins, and also by the presence of a number 
of small bright rings on the upper parts of the 
body of the latter, which are not found in the 
new species. The specimens were collected 
by Herr R. Schomburgk, at Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

Feb. 29.—Philosophico-historical Section.— 
Dirksen—“Veteres and Juris conditores v. Auctores, 
or the collective designation of the early Roman 
Jurists.” Kirchhoff—“ The Pythian Games and 
the period at which they were held.” It is uni- 
versally admitted that this festival was celebrated 
in the third year of each Olympiad, but the season 
at which it took place is doubtful. The author, 
after reviewing the opinions of Corsini, Clinton, 
and Boeckh, is led to the conclusion that the 
Pythian games were held in the first half of the 
Attic Metageitnon, which corresponds to the 
middle of August. Bekker—* Remarks on Homer” 
(continuation). 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Geological Society, May 11. W. J. Hamilton, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Messrs. T. Car- 
rington, Jun., J. B. Even, Mem. Soc. Géol. Fr., 
Brussels, Rev. J. H. Timins, and H. Woodward, 
¥.Z.8., were elected Fellows.—Tue following 
communications were read:—1l. “On a Section 
with Mammalian Remains near Thame.” B 
Mr. T. Codrington.—A railway-cutting through a 
hill between Oxford and Thame having exposed a 
section of certain gravel-beds, from which many 
mammalian remains were collected, the author 
now gave a short description of the section and a 
list of the bones he had obtained from it. The 
hill is nearly surrounded by the Thame and two 
small tributaries, and consists of Kimmeridge clay 
capped by a bed of coarse gravel overlain by sandy 
clay. The gravel consists of chalk-flints, pebbles 
derived from the Lower Greensand, and fragments 
of mica-schist, &c., indicating a northern-drift 
origin; it contained many bones of elephant, 
rhinoceros, horse, ox, and deer, and a single 
phalanx of a small carnivore; but no flint imple- 
ments were discovered. 

2. “On a Deposit at Stroud containing Flint 
Implements, Land and Freshwater Shells, &c.” 
By Mr. E. Witchell.—In the construction of a 
reservoir near the summit of the hill above the 
town of Stroud, the author observed, about two 
feet from the surface, a deposit of tufa containing 
land-shells, with a few freshwater bivalves; in it 
he subsequently discovered several flint flakes of a 
primitive type, and in the overlying earth a few 
pieces of rude pottery. As the deposit is situated 
on the spur of a hill nearly separated from the 
surrounding country by deep valleys, and as Mr. 
Witchell considered it to be comparatively recent, 
he concluded that it had been formed in a pond 
or lake, which had been caused by a landslip from 
the higher ground, producing a dam that wo 
the downflow into the valley of the water of the 
neighbouring springs. 

38. “On the White Limestone of Jamaica, and 
its Associated Intrusive Rocks.” By Mr. A. 
Lennox, late of the Geological Survey of Jamaica. 
—The White Limestone of Jamaica was described 
as including a basement series of sandstones and 
shales, a hard white limestone, a yellowish lime- 
stone, and an uppermost member consisting of 
dark-red marl; it was estimated to be at least 
2500 feet thick; and the author stated that, at 
the junction of the calcareous rocks with the 
granite, the former was often more or less altered ; 
and this appeared to be the best proof of the 
Tertiary age of the latter. Mr. Lennox then 
adverted to a diagram-section of the rock-forma- 
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tions of Jamaica, by the late Mr. Barrett (Quart. 
Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xix., p. 515), which he con- 
sidered erroneous on the following grounds :— 
(1) He knows no section in Jamaica in which 
the relation of the White Limestone to the Hippu- 
rite-limestone is seen ; (2) the White Limestone he 
believes to be of Miocene age; and (3) the shady 
and sandy beds represented in the section as over- 
lying the White Limestone he considers to be 
eared in infraposition. The author then 
discussed the question of the age of the White 
Limestone, first on physical grounds, and after- 
wards PF meeps inferring that it was 
decidedly of Miocene date ; and in conclusion he 
remarked that the White Limestone had probably 
been deposited slowly in a tranquil sea, and dis- 
cussed its relation to the Tertiary beds of the other 
West Indian Islands. 

4. “ Facts and Observations connected with the 
Earthquake which occurred in England on the 
morning of the 6th of October, 1863.” By Fort- 
Major T. Austin.—Earthquakes in the British 
Isles attract usually but little notice, owing pro- 
bably to the mild form in which they generally 
occur; but that one treated of in this paper, 
owing to its greater violence, aroused attention 
to the subject. The disturbance was said to extend 
from a point in St. George’s Channel forty or 
fifty miles to the north-west of Pembrokeshire to 
Yorkshire, and the focus of the disturbance to be 
situated near the former spot. The author brought 
forward a number of facts for the purpose of 
proving the intensity of the shock, the time at 
which it occurred, the number of vibrations, their 
direction (which was considered to be from 
W.N.W. to E.S.E.), and the occurrence of inci- 
dental phenomena, and concluded by passing in 
review the natural causes competent to produce 
these and other characteristics of earthquakes. 





Entomological Society, May 2. F. P. Pascoe, 
Esq., F.L.S., &c., President, in the chair.—Mr. 
DuNNING exhibited a specimen of Hydrilla palus- 
tris captured in Cambridgeshire in 1862 by Mr. 
R. 8. Scholfield. The occurrence of this moth in 
Britain had been recorded on one previous 
Occasion only. 

Captain Cox exhibited various coloured draw- 
ings of larve of Lepidoptera; and living speci- 
mens of one species, which had taken possession 
and were consuming the contents of a large bin 
of bran, and which he thought were probably the 
larve of Aglossa pinguinalis. 

Professor Westwood exhibited nine species of 
Charazes, three of which were unique specimens. 
The whole of these butterflies were from the 
Zambesi district, whence they had been sent home 
by the Rev. H. Rowley. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace exhibited various species of 
Papilio, Eronia, and Pieris, with a view to show- 
ing the effect of locality in producing change of 
form in insects. A number of species were taken 
which inhabited the Island of Celebes, and in 
juxtaposition with each was placed its nearest 
ally from the adjoining islands. The Celebes in- 
seets had, in every instance exhibited, the anterior 
margin of the fore-wings much more strongly 
arched than was the case with the allied species 
with which they were compared. Mr. Wallace 
remarked that changes in colour which were due 
to locality had been frequently noticed, but of 
instances of a change of form only few had been 
recorded. Mr. Bates, however, mentioned some 
as having come under his notice in South America. 
In the Eastern Archipelago he (Mr. Wallace) had 
found that the butterflies inhabiting the islands 
which formed the Eastern half were, as a rule, 
larger than those in the Western half, and 
especially in the Papilionide that Celebes and 
Amboyna produced the largest specimens of all. 
Some species which in India were found with a 
large tail appended to their hind wings possessed 
only a small tail in the Indian Islands, which 
ceased altogether, or was reduced to a mere tooth, 
in the islands of the Pacific. The island of 
Celebes was as nearly as might be the centre of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and many of the butterflies 
of that island, especially the Papiliones, possessed 
the peculiar form pf wing to which he invited 
attention; sixteen or seventeen species of Papilio 
were found in Celebes, and, with a single excep- 
tion hereafter noticed, all were distinguished from 
their allies in the other islands by having the 
upper wings strongly arched in lieu of a gentle 


and gradual curve ; the same distinction existed 
in many Pieridae, and in a few of the Nymphalide. 
Mr. Wallace conceived that the insects had be- 
come modified in form by the external circum- 
stances to which they had been subjected, and 
that this modification was to be accounted for by 


some physical or organic change which had 


, 








occurred in Celebes but not in the now adjacent 
isles. Rapidity of flight was generally supposed 
to be the result of the falcate form of wing; he 
was inclined to think that the falcate form gave 
greater facility in twisting or turning about ; if 
that were so, the Celebes form of butterfly-wing 
would enable the insect more easily to escape from 
its enemies and pursuers. If, then, the Celebes 
insects were supposed to have been formerly sub- 
ject to persecution, those with the arched wings 
would have the best chance of surviving; the less 
favoured forms would be gradually killed off; the 
offspring of the survivors would resemble their 
parents, and some few would excel them, in the 
possession of the advantageous shape; and ‘“‘natural 
selection” throughsuccessivegenerations would lead 
tothe gradualand regularincrease of the peculiarity. 
But it might be asked, how is it that some only of 
the butterflies have the peculiarity in question ? 
The answer was, that different insects preserve 
their existence by different means : one may escape 
from its enemy by its power of flight, another 
may owe safety to its sombre colour, a third may 
be positively distasteful to animals which prey 
upon insects. Thus the Danaide of South 
America, though slow of flight, were very abun- 
dant, and were the subjects of “mimetic resem- 
blance ;” doubtless, therefore, they possessed some 
peculiar protection, and in all probability their 
immunity from destruction was due to the strong 
and unpleasant odour which they indubitably had. 
It was manifest that, where some other means of 
escape already existed, the principle of selection 
would not be brought into play, or at least would 
not operate to produce the modification of wing: 
the peculiar form of wing would not be wanted, 
and therefore would not be acquired. The obscure 
Satyride were protected by their colour; the 
majority of the Nymphalidae had already suflicient 
power of flight, and those of that group which 
had acquired the arched form of wing were 
species possessing only about the same power of 
flight as a Papilio. The only Celebesean Papilio 
which had not assumed the arched form was one 
belonging to the Po/ydorus group—a group which 
was itself imitated by other Papiliones, and which 
therefore was doubtless already provided with 
some special defence, though the nature of it was 
unknown to us. 

Captain Thomas Hutton, F.G.S., of Mussooree, 
N.W. India, communicated a paper “On the 
Reversion and Restoration of the Silkworm.”— 
The author attributed the enormous loss of silk- 
worms by ‘“ muscardine” and other diseases to 
the combined effects of bad and scanty food, want 
of sufficient light and ventilation, too high a 
temperature, and the constant interbreeding for 
centuries of a debilitated stock. He had for 
several years been experimenting upon Bombyx 
Mori, with a view, if possible, to restore to the 
worms a@ healthy constitution, to induce them to 
revert from their present artificial and moribund 
condition to one of vigour and permanent health. 
He regarded the occasional occurrence in a brood 
of one or more dark grey or blackish brindled 
worms—the vers tigrés or vers zébrés of the 
French—as an attempted return on the part of 
Nature to the otiginal colours and characteristics 
of the species ; in fact, the dark worms, hitherto 
rejected by the sericulturist, were the original and 
natural worms, and the whiteness or the pale 
sickly hue of the majority was a positive indication 
of degeneracy and of the destruction of the original 
constitution. The author narrated in detail the 
means by which he had acquired a strong and 
healthy stock of dark worms, and recommended 
the sericulturist to separate his dark worms from 
his general stock, to set them apart for breeding 
from, and to annually weed out all the pale- 
coloured worms; in the course of three or four 
years he would be able to cast aside his present 
sickly stock, and would have acquired a stock far 
healthier than had ever before been seen in Europe. 


Syro-Egyptian Society, May 10. The Rev. B. 
H. Cowper in the chair.—Josrrn Bonomi, Esq., 





F.R.S.L., read a paper “On the Alabaster Sarco- 
once preserved in the Museum of Sir John 
ane.”—Mr. Bonomi commenced by an extract 


from Belzoni’s “Travels in Egypt,” describing the 
tomb in the Beban el Motuk in which the sarco- 
phagus was found on the 18th of October, 1817, 
and illustrated that traveller’s very animated 
description by a section and plan of the catacomb, 
which is excavated to the depth of a hundred yards 
into the solid rock. The sarcophagus is com- 
pletely covered with peers and 659 figures, 
all of which were originally filled in with a blue 
paste. The subjects on both the sides are of a reli- 
gious character, while that on the floor of the sar- 


cophagus is personal. T'wo subjects of particular 
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interest were pointed out—one as representing the 
ancient cosmical philosophy, and the other as 
exhibiting in a very perfect manner the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis. Mr. Bonomi also stated 
that the sarcophagus revealed two remarkable 
features which have not been seen in any other 
example. The first is the existence of two holes 
at each end of the lid for the admission of ropes 
to insure the gradual adjustment of the cover into 
its proper place; and the next the evidence of a 
means of preserving the edges of the sarcophagus 
from fracture during the process of lowering, and 
affording the means of hermetically closing it. 





British Archwological Association, May 11.— 
Annual General Meeting.—N. Gould, Esq., F.S.A., 
V.P.,in the chair—Tue report of the auditors 
appointed to examine the accounts of the Associa- 
tion was read; and it appeared that during the 
year 1863 the sum of £545. 6s. 3d. had been 
received, and payments made of £478. Os. 7d., 
leaving a balance in favour of the Association of 
£67. 5s. 8d. Fifty-six Associates had been 
elected, thirty had withdrawn, and sixteen had 
died. It was proposed also to erase . twelve 
Associates for non-payment of their subscriptions. 
Not a single debt remained unpaid. The Congress 
held at Leeds under the presidency of Lord 
Houghton had been very successful ; and Ipswich 
had been appointed for this year as the place of 
meeting, under the presidency of George Tomline, 
Esq., M.P. The meeting will commence on the 
8th of August, and continue to the 13th, inclusive. 
Thanks were specially voted to the late president, to 
the treasurer, the auditors, the officers and council, 
&e., and a ballot was taken for officers and council 
for 1864-5, when the following were elected :—Pre- 
sident—G. Tomline, M.P., F.S.A. Vice-Presidents 
— Sir C. Rouse Boughton, Bart.; J. Copland, M.D., 
F.R.S.; G. Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A.; N. Gould, 
F.S.A. ; J. Heywood, F.R.S., F.S.A.; G. V. Irving, 
F.S.A., Scot.; T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A.; Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson, D.C.L.,F.R.S. Treasurer—T. J. 
Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. Secretaries —J. R. 
Planché, Rouge Croix; H.S. Cuming ; E. Roberts, 
F.S.A. Secretary for Foreign Correspondence— 
T. Wright, F.S.A. Paleographer—C. Hopper. 
Curator and Librarian—G. R. Wright, F.S.A. 
Council—G. G. Adams; G. Ade; T. Blashill; 
W. D. Haggard, F.S.A.; J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., 
F.S.A.; G. M. Hills; Lord Houghton, D.C.L; 
T. W. King, F.S.A., York Herald; J. Lee, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.; E. Levien, F.S.A.; W.C. 
Marshall, R.A.; T. Page, C.K.; R. N. Phillips, 
F.S.A.; J. W. Previté; 8S. R. Solly, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.S.A.; J. W. Walton; C. F. Whiting. Auditors— 
R. Hannah; W. Yewd. The obituary notices of 
members deceased during the year were ordered 
to be read at the next meeting (May 25). The 
sheets of the forthcoming part of the “ Collec- 
tanea Archeologica,” and twenty plates in illus- 
tration, were submitted to the meeting. 





Royal Geographical Society, May 9. Sir R. I. 
Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the chair.—Tux 
first paper read was on “ A newly-discovered low 
Pass over the Andes in Chili, south of Valdivia,” 
by Don Guillermo Cox ; translated and communi- 
cated by Sir Woodbine Parish.—Sir Woodbine 
Parish, who was present and read the paper, 
stated that Senor Cox was the son of an English 
physician of Valparaiso, and had undertaken his 
recent remarkable journey with a view to dis- 
cover an easy route between the new Chilian settle- 
ments on the Pacific coast in 40° and 41° §. lat. 
and the river Negro, which, eighty years ago, had 
been proved by Villarino, a Spanish explorer, to 
be navigable from the eastern side of the Andes to 
the Atlantic. He equipped an expedition at his 
own cost at Port Montt, a new German settle- 
ment, now containing 15,000 inhabitants, near the 
island of Chiloe, and proceeded in December 
1862, by way of the two lakes Llanquilhue and 
Todos-os-Santos, towards the almost unknown 
inland sea of Naguel-huapi. He traversed the 
lakes by means of gutta-percha boats, three of 
which were carried by the party, and succeeded in 
discovering a pass over the Cordillera at an alti- 
tude of not more than 2800 feet. Arrived at the 
end of Lake Naguel-huapi (Lake of Tigers), which 
lies on the eastern side of the chain of the Andes, 
Senor Cox’s party were rejoiced to find a broad 
stream issuing from it in the direction of the 
rivers which flow into the Atlantic. Nine ofthe 
sixteen persons who formed the expedition here 
returned to Port Montt; the rest embarked in 
one of the boats and descended the river, which is 
called the Limay, and forms one of the affluents 
of the Rio Negro.. The voyage was from the first 
attended with great risks, owing to the numerous 
rapids ; and the various adventures encountered 
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were narrated in a lively manner by the author. 
At length, when within five miles of the point to 
which Villarino had attained in ascending the Rio 
Negro from the Atlantic, the boat was upset, and 
the party escaped drowning only to fall into the 
hands of a savage tribe of Pampas Indians en- 
camped near the spot. Senor Cox appeased the 
anger of the cacique, who wished to put him to 
death for having visited his territory without 

ermission, by playing a tune on a flageolet he 
cs fortunately saved from the wreck. The ca- 
cique at length promised to assist him in reaching 
the Rio Negro, on condition that he first went to 
Valdivia for presents. The re-crossing of the 
Cordillera, at a more northerly point, towards 
Valdivia was accomplished without much diffi- 
culty ; but the main object of Senor Cox’s jour- 
ney—namely, the opening of an easy passage 
across the continent—has been up to the present 
time frustrated by the hostility of the Indian 
tribes. 

Admiral Fitzroy said that the region to which 
their attention had been called was, with respect 
both to soil and climate, well suited to the consti- 
tution, habits, and pursuits of Englishmen. The 
western side of the southern parts of South America 
embraced some of the finest regions in the world ; 
in proof of which he had only to point to the fact 
that the new German colony of Port Montt, in 
a region which, when he surveyed the coast, was 
peopled only by scanty hordes of savages, had in 
ten years become a town of 15,000 inhabitants. 
A little further to the north there was a place 
where we now heard of twenty or thirty ships at 
a time loading coal; whilst at the time of his visit 
nothing but a few fragments of coal were seen 
lying about, which no one thought worth picking 
up. The range of the Andes is rich in minerals, 
and the whole of the country to the west is well 
timbered. Indeed the country is already be- 
coming the abode of civilized men, for a number 
of new settlements had lately sprung into existence 
along the Eastern coast and in the straits of 
Magellan, as well as on the western side. The 
forests of tle Chilian side include extensive forests 
of apple-trees of good edible varieties. The 
country also possesses three different kinds of 
peers, better than any he had ever eaten at 

ome. He was only surprised, considering the 
deterioration of the potato-plant in England, that 
some adventurous Englishman had not been out 
to this region to procure a stock of fresh plants. 

The second paper was “ On the Upper Pro- 
vinces of the Argentine Republic,” by T. J. 
Hutchinson, H.B.M. Consul at Rosario.—The 
great railway through the Argentine Provinces, 
pons by Mr. Wheelright, having been very 
avourably reported on in this paper, the President 
called on Mr. Wheelright, who was present, to 
say what influence the discovery of new passes 
would have on his scheme for carrying a line of 
railway over the Andes. 

Mr. Wheelright described the route laid down 
for his railway over one of the northerly passes of 
Chili at an altitude of 16,500 feet, and stated that 
another much lower pass had been discovered 
further south, but that it was a question which 
would be more practicable for a line of railway, 
seeing that the lower pass, being further to the 
south, might not be so free from snow as the 
higher one, which was more northerly. The 
southerly pass, however, lay in a much more 
direct line with the thickly-peopled parts of the 
Argentine Provinces. 

The President, in conclusion, called attention to 
& series of paintings in the room, representing 
different aspects of the Zambesi Falls, the work 
of Mr. Thomas Baines, formerly artist to the 
Livingstone expedition. He stated also that the 
anniversary meeting and dinner of the Society 
would take place on Monday, the 23rd instant. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, May 10. J. R.- 
McClean, Esq., President, in the chair.—THE 
— read was “On the Means of Utilizing the 

roducts of the Distillation of Coal, so as to 
reduce the Price of Coke ; with descriptions of the 
ovens and of the best processes in use in Great 
Britain and on the Continent in the Manufacture 
of Coke,” by M. Pernolet (of Paris).—The author 
believed that this question had been practically 
solved by the employment of existing ovens, to 
which certain inexpensive additions were made, 
and which, while still giving to the coke all the 
solidity, density, and lustre that distinguished 
good coke made in the ordinary way, enabled 
every product of the distillation of coal to be 
turned to account. This was effected, mainly, by 
Keeping the coal from all contact with the air 
caring its distillation, by performing that process 
very slowly, and by collecting and making use of 





the volatile products. The whole arrangement 
had been sanctioned by many years’ experience, 
both in Belgium and France, where it was actively 
and profitably pursued at ten different establish- 
ments, with more than four hundred ovens, of the 
largest dimensions, capable of receiving from five 
to seven tons of coal at each charge. In convert- 
ing an old oven into one of the improved form, the 
floor was taken up and raised about a foot, so as 
to allow of its being heated from below, by means 
of a fire-grate and flues. A new opening was 
made in the roof, in which was fixed a pipe, in- 
tended to receive the volatile products, and to 
conduct them to their destination. The ordinary 
door and the other opening at the top were so 
arranged that they could be kept hermetically 
closed. A chimney was also added to the masonry 
of the old ovens ; and this was an essential part of 
the system, as it secured the circulation of the 
products of distillation. It had been ascertained 
that this chimney should be 50 feet high, and not 
less than 34 feet square, inside dimensions, fora 
group of sixteen contiguous ovens; and that the 
sectional area of the main flue, connecting the 
different ovens with the chimney, should be three- 
fourths that of the chimney. In order to try 
whether the distillation was finished in any one 
oven, a valve was closed in the outlet pipe ; when, 
if the charring was incomplete, the gas still given 
off would cause cracks in the loam, with which 
the joints of the door were closely luted, and thus 
the necessity for continuing the process was de- 
monstrated. The valve was then simply re-opened, 
so as to allow the gas again to pass off by the pipe. 
If, on the other hand, when the valve was closed, 
no gas escaped at the joints, the charring was 
known to be finished, and the coke was fit to be 
drawn. During this operation the valve was 
closed, to prevent the mixture of the external air 
with the gases circulating in the outlet pipe, and 
the cast-iron cover of the opening at the top was 
kept shut, to avoid the risk of igniting the coke 
by the draught of air which would be created if 
it was open. The oven was arranged for charg- 
ing from the top, by means of waggons running 
upon rails, and in this way five tons of coal 
could be introduced in fifteen or twenty minutes— 
a rapidity which was most desirable for preserv- 
ing the heat of the oven. When the charge 
was being withdrawn and replaced, the gas 
from the other ovens was allowed to pass con- 
tinually into the fire-place, so that the floor was 
kept hot, and the gas accordingly began to show 
itself, above the opening at the top, only a few 
minutes after the closing of thedoor. This open- 
ing was then hermetically sealed, and, the valve in 
the outlet pipe being raised, the communication 
was re-established between the interior of the oven 
and the great common flue. The products of the 
distillation were drawn off by the draught of the 
chimney, together with the condensation of the 
liquid, and the cooling of the gaseous products. 
After circulating in the great general flue, the 
products penetrated into the condensing appara- 
tus, where they deposited most of the tar and 
ammoniacal liquor, and returned to the ovens by 
the small general flue, whence the gas, purified 
and dried, passed to each fire. The time occupied 
in charring varied with the nature of the coal, 
and the density desired for the coke, and with the 
arrangement of the oven. At St. Etienne it took 
upwards of seventy-two hours, with rich coals, 
while at Torteron the time occupied was only 
twenty-four hours, with the rather poor but flar- 
ing coals of Commentry. As to the cost, it was 
stated that the expense of altering each oven at 
St. Etienne was about £20, and that, as the value of 
the additional yield from each oven ought to be 
about £60 per annum, this outlay should be re- 
paid by four months’ work. It was asserted that 
the supplementary products due to these arrange- 
ments were—a larger yield of coke, and all the tar, 
the ammoniacal liquors, and the gas, which would 
be obtained from the same coals, if distilled in the 
retorts of a gas manufactory. Thus, in the oo 
coke works at St. Etienne, the yield had been 
advanced from 58.8 to 69.3 per cent, and in the 
“ Fonderies et Forges d’Alais”’ from 54.6 to 69.5 
per cent. Generally speaking, with rich, or par- 
tially rich coals, the increase in the yield of coke 
was from 10 to 15 per cent. As to the tar, the 
proportion collected depended on the nature of 
the coal, and on the care taken, both in the dis- 
tillation of the coal, and in the condensation of its 
volatile products. It had averaged 2.53 per cent. 
at the Forges d’Alais, 3 per cent. at Elonges, 
3.25 per cent. at St. Etienne, and had reached as 
high as 5 per cent. from the ovens of the Paris 
Gas Light Company, where only very bituminous 
coals were employed; but it was thought that 
there might be reckoned 3 per cent. of tar from 
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the bulk of the coal distilled. The proportion of 
ammoniacal liquors depended also on the quantity 
of moisture contained in the coal; but it might be 
stated at a weight of not less than 10 lbs. of sul- 
phate of ammonia, and sometimes it was as much 
as 13 lbs. per ton of coal distilled. At the ovens 
of the Paris Gas Light Company from 10,000 to 
11,500 cubic feet of purified gas were generally 
obtained from a ton of coal, which yielded from 
69 to 70 per cent. of coke, fit for delivery to the 
railway companies. 





CAMBRIDGE. 
Philosophical Society, May 16.— Tur fol- 


lowing communications were read:—l. Pro- 
fessor De Morgan—‘A Theorem relating to 
Neutral Series.””—The theorem is as follows: If 
a,—@,+a,—...be a convergent series which 
has the limiting from 1—1+1—..., and if a, be 
of continuous law, so that az+,:q@, finally ap- 
proaches towards a limit, the limit to which the 
series approaches as its form approaches neutra- 
lity is ag—a,+,, divided by az—az+ 9. And this 
limit is always 4. If there be in the series a cycle 
of laws, involving an even number of terms, 80 
that @enz— @tonzt+ > Bonzt+ = Qonzt+os +++@onzton, 
—@onz+on; approach in ratio to ko, &,, ...Kgn-45 
then the two series a,—a, +a,—...and a,—a, 
+a,—..., which have unity for their sum, have 
the ratio of ky +kgt...+kan-2 tok, thy t...+ 
Kon-,- But if the cycle have an odd num- 
ber of terms, each of these series is 4, just as 
if the law had been continuous. The demon- 
stration is founded on the following theorem: 
If P,+P,+...and Q,+Q,+...be diverging 
series, whether of increasing or decreasing terms, 
their two infinite sums are in the final ratio of 
P; to Q,. Applications of this theorem are given, 
to the determination of a large number of terms 
of 1% +2"+...when mis —1, or greater, and to 
the determination of the usual approximation to 
1.2.3...» when n is great. 

2. Professor De Morgan—“ On Infinity, and 
on the Sign of Equality.’"—The author professes 
himself satisfied of the subjective reality of the 
notions of infinitely great and infinitely small. 
His paper, so far as it deals with various objec- 
tions by various modes of answer, is not capable 
of abstract ; but four points, on which he especi- 
ally relies, may be stated as follows :—1. The 
concepts of the mind are divided into imageable 
and unimageable. The first can be pictured, or 
placed before the mind’s eye; the second cannot. 
The mathematician, dealing in great part with 
imaged concepts, is apt to repel the unimageable, 
as if it could not be a legitimate object of mathe- 
matical reasoning. But all that is necessary to 
reasoning is knowledge of the connexion of sub- 
jects and predicates. Infinite quantity is unimage- 
able in its relation to finite quantity, but not, 
therefore, inconceivable, nor destitute of known 
attributes. A million of cubic miles is as desti- 
tute of image as infinite space ; nevertheless, it is 
a conception, the attributes of which give known 
properties. 2. Number, or enumeration, as dis- 
tinguished from multitude, is a concept from which 
no notion of infinity can be gained; but much 
perplexity has arisen from the attempt to make it 
a teacher of this subject. Abstract number has 
more than one affection which is derived from 
the concrete, in such manner that the two abatrac- 
tions—number and its affection—cannot have 
their junction explained, excepting by return to 
the concrete. Such affections are the divisable 
unit, on which the doctrine of fractions is founded, 
and the opposition of positive and negative. The 
representation of infinite and of infinitesimal 
number is a third affection of the numerical, which 
cannot be explained on purely numerical notions. 
3. The infinite is not a kind of terminus to the 
finite, butanother status of magnitude, such that no 
finite, however great, isanything butan infinitesimal 
of the infinite. And the same may be said of each 
order of infinity, with reference to the one below it. 
4. The symbol }, the infinite of common algebra, 
represents an extreme of infinite, which can 
no more be attained by passage through orders 
of infinity than any infinite by passage from 
finite to finite. Each of these positions comes 
into conflict with some of the usual arguments 
for or against the introduction of infinites. The 
second part of the paper is on the meaning of the 
sign of equality. Mr. De Morgan contends for the 
ultimate attainment of a purely formal algebra, 
in which every transformation shall have meaning 
and validity in every possible case. He points 
out certain difficulties and inconsistencies in the 
ordinary use of the sign of equality, which can, 
he affirms, receive a consistent explanation on the 
extension which he proposes, and which, to some 





| extent, he considers as virtually adopted. His 
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notion is that equality, strictly so called, is but a 
species of the genus undistinguishable ; and that 
the actual use of the sign (=) shows a leaning to 
the generic definition. Every order of infinites 
or infinitesimals has its own metre, and the sign 
(--) indicates undistinguishability with reference 
to the metre, which is often in thought, but of 
which no symbol is employed. Algebraical changes 
may or may not demand, or permit, changes in 
the metre. It would be impossible to give any 
further account, with justice to the subject, in a 
short abstract. 

38. A communication was made by Mr. Harry 
Seeley “On Saurormia, and the Classification of 
Pterodactyles.” 

EE 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, May 23rd. 

GEOGRAPHICAL, at 1.—15, Whitehall Place. Anniversary, 

TUESDAY, May 4th. 

LINNEAN, at 3.—Burlington House. Anniversary. 

Roya Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘*On Animal 
Life :’”’ Professor Marshall. 

ErHNooaicat, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Sgpare. 
Extra Meeting. “On Empirical and Scientific Physi- 
ognomy as applied to the Study of Races of Man and 
Individuals :’’ Dr. Donovan, 

Civiz Enariveers, at 8.—25, Great George Street, West- 
minster. “ Onthe Machinery employed in sinking esian 
Wells on the Continent:’’ Mr. G. R. Burnell. 

MepIcaL AND CHIRURGICAL, at 8.30,—53, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. 

ARCHITECTURAL ExutsirTion, at 8.—9, Conduit Strect, Regent 
Street. ‘‘On the Decoration of Flat Surfaces: Dr. C, 
Dresser, 

ZooLoGcicaL, at 9.—11, Hanover Square. ‘“‘On the Occurrence 
of a Species of Fin-Whale on the Coast of Norfolk :” 
Mr. W. H. Flower. ‘‘ Note on the Species of Cuckoos of 
the Genus Neomorphus:” Dr. P. L. Sclater, And other 


papers. 
WEDNESDAY, May 25th. 

Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. 

Gro.oaicaL, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. “ Geological Notes 
on part of the North-western Himalayas :’’? Capt. Godwin- 
Austen. Communicated by R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, 
¥Esq., F.R.S. 2. “Onthe Cetacean Fossils termed Ziphius 
by Ouvier:” Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., &c. 3. “ 
the Rhetic Beds and White Lias of West and Central 
Somerset: Mr, W. B. Dawkins. 

ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8.30,—32, Sackville Street. 

THURSDAY, May 26th, 

Royat Instirvrron, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
(1600—1750) :’’ Mr. Hullah. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 

Roya, at 8.30.—Burlington House. “‘ Note on the Varia- 
tions of Density produced by Heat:” Dr. T. L. Phipson. 
**On the Spectra of some of the Fixed Stars:’’ Mr. W. 
H ns_and Dr, Miller. ““A Comparison of the most 
Notable Disturbances of the Magnetic Declination in 1858 
and 1859 at Kew and Nertschinsk :’’ General Sabine. ‘A 
Second Memoir on Skew Surfaces, otherwise Scrolls :” 
Prof. Cayley. ‘‘On the Differential Equations which de- 
termine the Forms of the Roots of Algebraic Equations :’”’ 


Prof. Boole, 
FRIDAY, May 27th. 


Unitrep Service Institution, at 3. — Whitehall Yard. 
“Some New Points in the History and Applications of 
Gun Cotton :” Mr. F. A. Abel, F.R.S. 

“On Greek 


Roya. Instrrution, at 8.—Albemarle Street. 
Art;:” Mr. R. 8. Poole. 
SATURDAY, May 28th. 


Roya. Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘‘On Falling 
Stars :” Mr. A. Herschel. 


Roya Boranic, at 3.45,—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 


“On Music 








ART. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
[THIRD NOTICE. | 


o pictures by Landseer and Phillip excepted, 
the present Exhibition owes but Tittle of its 


attractiveness to the contributions of Royal Aca- 


demicians. On calling to mind the works that 
have made most impression upon us, we are dis- 
— to ask where the Royal Academicians are. 
e know that the President is better engaged 
than in painting; we rejoice also that Herbert * 
and Maclise, the two greatest among them, are 
oceupied elsewhere upon works of national im- 
portance. Frith is engaged upon a picture of the 
royal marriage; Cope and Ward are employed 
upon works at Westminster, the style of which is 
ill-adapted for the spaces they occupy. Some 
good, but no great work is exhibited by the re- 
maining members of the body. The Lees, the 
Coopers, the Creswicks, the Redgraves, the Web- 
sters, are no longer in the ascendant. Good 
work they have done in their day, bravely strug- 
gling with difficulties, and helping to build up the 
edifice of English art; but that task has now 
evidently devolved upon other hands. It is upon 
such men as Leighton, Calderon, Marks, Hodgson, 
Crowe, cum multis aliis, that expectation is fixed ; 
and some of them are already deemed to be the 
worthy successors of those whose experience the 
inherit, and whose places they are destined to fill. 





* The fickleness of public favour, as exhibited by the 
comments of me ees has been remarkably exemplified 
the contrast afforded by the rejection of Mr. Herbert’s 
to bes Syren in the aphspeion of his 

an e praise now hea upon 

at the greatest, painter of a time. 
aw picture, but its author’s name 
pi emicians 





Messrs. Elmore, Goodall, and Poole are the chief 
figure-painters among the Royal Academicians 
who contribute to the present Exhibition. Of 
Millais we have already spoken: although recently 
elected a full member, his name is still printed in 
the Catalogue in the list of Associates. 

Mr. Elmore is a bold man to choose such a sub- 
ject as Longfellow’s “ Excelsior.” The public are 
pretty well sick of this young gentleman and his 
banner; he has become so identified with young 
ladies and pretty pianoforte accompaniments that, 
if he ever had any real manliness about him, it 
has been dissipated in the fashionable atmosphere 
to which he has been transferred. Without 
reference to the subject, which, even if good in 
itself, is not adapted for treatment in painting, 
the picture is a good example of Mr. Elmore’s 
vigorous and experienced art ; its technical merits 
are far beyond any that we are accustomed to see; 
and it is very powerful and effective. ‘“‘ Within the 
Convent Walls” (100) is, however, generally, and, 
we think, rightly, preferred, as being devoid of the 
sentimentality which is no part of Mr. Elmore’s 
nature, and which the “ Excelsior” therefore 
derives from the interpretation of the poem. 
Mr. Goodall exhibits his diploma picture, ‘ The 
Song of the Nubian Slave” (294), and two larger 
works. He has done honour to the Academy, of 
which he has lately become a full member, by the 
presentation of one of his best works. Compared 
with more powerful men, and even with some who 
are certainly less capable, Mr. Goodall is a tame 
painter; his pictures display an average of evenly- 
balanced qualities; they are seldom striking, and 
never affecting. Even his Eastern subjects fail to 
convey the impression of light, and the most 
powerful of them could hardly bear juxtaposition 
with an ordinary work by Phillip or Millais. But 
we cannot withhold the praise that is due to that 
combination of natural and acquired powers which 
all Mr. Goodall’s pictures display, and of which 
his diploma picture is one of the best examples we 
have seen. Mr. Poole has produced finer works 
than his large picture called “ Lighting the Beacon 
on the Coast of Cornwall at the Appearance of the 
Spanish Armada,” which is hardly worthy of the 
reputation of the painter of “The Plague.” ‘The 
treatment of the same subject by Mr. Hodgson 
last year, although inferior in all those qualities of 
art which are mainly the result of experience, was 
more impressive. The assembled figures about 
Mr. Hodgson’s beacon looked far more like people 
vitally interested in the approach of the Armada 
than the few poor peasants who have assembled 
about Mr. Poole’s; while the sentiment of the 
subject was more effectively aided by Mr. Hodg- 
son’s conception of sky and sea, and the remark- 
able truth with which these were represented. 
The subject is a grand one, to which neither Mr. 
Poole nor Mr. Hodgson has done justice; and, as 
an eminently pictorial passage of history, it still 
remains to be handled by a stronger painter than 
either. 

The most striking picture in the middle room is 
Mr. Calderon’s “ Burial of Hampden.” This 
painter has never receded from any step he has once 
made, and he has swiftly and surely made his 
way to the front rank of those outsiders from whom 
the rank and position of Academicians cannot 
much longer be withheld. Great dramatic power 
distinguishes all his works, and it is this power 
which gives to the present picture so much im- 
pressiveness. The unity of the thought is not 
disturbed by any undue obtrusiveness of parts, 
and the pathos of the scene is presented us in 
true solemnity and simplicity. To describe this 
picture is but barely to record the incident which 
Mr. Calderon would almost seem to have photo- 
graphed out of the past. When we are reall 
touched by a work of art the disposition to criti- 
cize is unconsciously checked; and this is a true 
test of its power over us. Criticism may be 
fairly applied to the details of the picture ; but 
the greatest accuracy and care about details will 
always be powerless to affect our minds, however 
much they may excite our curiosity; and we 

refer, therefore, Mr. Calderon’s picture, with all 
its shortcomings, to a more faultless yet lifeless 
representation. In the effort to maintain a general 
repose certain undeniable defects have been 
tolerated. The soldiers who bear the coffin are 
utterly insensible to its weight; and this we believe 
to be the gravest charge against the action of the 
figures. The drawing of many of the figures is 
vague, if not slovenly—we are inclined to think 
intentionally so; but true subordination of parts 
does not imply sketchiness or imperfection. The 
sky, on which so much of the sentiment of the 
picture depends, has been painted with admirable 
skill, and is full of colour and light. As an 


_instance of Mr. Calderon’s power of dealing with 
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a simple subject we may refer to the vigorous 
sketch from life of two peasant-girls, “In the 
Cloisters at Arles ’’ (264). 

Still side by side with his friend and fellow- 
student, of whom we have just been speaking, 
Mr. Marks continues to make a sure and steady 
advance. He has never hit upon so good a sub- 
ject as that of the sculptor monk carving his 
gargoyle from life on the abbey roof; but he 
paints now much better than he did when he 
produced that clever picture, and this year marks 
a great advance in the quality and delicacy of his 
painting. His larger picture, representing the 
street of an old Flemish town, in which an old 
piper and his grandchild are seen appealing to an 
obdurate-looking baker, who leans idly against 
the door-post of his shop, apparently cogitating 
as to the propriety of relieving the street-musi- 
cians, is a very meritorious work. The expression 
and action of the child are very naturally repre- 
sented; but the subject wants point as a pictorial 
incident, and even the quotation from the Proverbs 
which accompanies the picture fails to convince 
us any more than it appears to influence the 
baker in his notion of the propriety of maintaining 
this kind of musical vagabondizing. We prefer 
Mr. Marks’s smaller picture; nothing can be 
better than the character displayed in “ Doctors 
differ” (326), or than the unaffected sentiment of 
the widow and child in “ The House of Prayer.” 
This last picture reveals a power that has not 
hitherto been placed to the artist’s credit; and 
we accept it as an earnest of more important 
works with the same tendency towards good- 
feeling and simplicity. 

But, while proceeding to notice the works of 
younger men, we must not overlook the excellent 
work of a painter within the Academy pale. In 
Mr. Horsley’s picture of ‘“‘The New Dress” we 
fancy that we see the realization of an intention 
we have Jately noted to represent the domestic 
life of a past age. If this is the case, we can only 
say that the present picture is a happy instance 
of his success. To paint a real gentlewoman is 
no easy task; and the old lady, before whose 
kindly presence her grandchild stands in childish 
simplicity and unconscious delight, is a type of 
her class. The costume arid accessories are 
carefully studied and true to time and place. We 
are introduced to a scene which Sir Walter Scott 
would have delighted to set before us, and with 
which our sympathies are in perfect accord. Very 
good also is “The Bashful Swain” (429), by the 
same painter, in which three girls are quizzing the 
awkward approach of a lover who bears a strong 
resemblance to Ann Page’s “Slender.” Mr. 
Prinsep’s ‘‘ Berenice” has a grand air, and reminds 
us of some great Venetian lady who might have 
been painted by Paul Veronese. There is beauty 
as well as grandeur in the head and throat; but 
the arms and hands, though well drawn, are too 
suggestive of masculine strength for even the 
more impressive womanly type which the painter 
has endeavoured to represent. The colour of this 
picture is much to be commended; the eye will 
appreciate its value by turning for an instant to 
the large portrait of the Duchess of Wellington 
in its immediate neighbourhood. Mr. Prinsep’s 
colour is restrained and truthful; and, although 
we may trace the influence of Mr. Watts in the 
bias of his mind, he is evidently an artist of 
original power, who will think and see for himself. 
His originality is carried to the verge of carica- 
ture in the picture of “ Benedick and Beatrice,” 
which no one could for a moment receive as a 
true rendering of Shakespeare’s rare and thorough- 
bred lovers. 

Mr. Arthur Hughes is a painter whose perform- 
ance fully sustains his early promise. A refined 
and almost feminine sensibility, while it renders 
him alive to all impressions of beauty, tends also 
to lessen his appreciation of the force and cha- 
racter which are everywhere co-existent with it. 
While looking at his work we cannot help longin 
for ever so small a portion of the vigour oat 
strength which are so remarkably displayed b 
John Phillip. But each man must work accord- 
ing to his nature; and we have reason to be 
grateful to Mr. Hughes for so thoroughly con- 
scientious a picture as that by which he has 
illustrated George Herbert’s life— Then by a 
sunbeam I will climb to thee” (483). Mr. 
Hughes has painted nothing better than the figure 
of that old prize specimen of the agricultural 
labourer. One or two of his fellows may be 
seen in every country church in England—men 
who have lived through a miserable life of ill-paid 
toil to attain at length the noble inheritance of 
rheumatism and parish relief. Beautiful is the 
contrast offered by the unconscious children play- 
ing with the sunbeam, heedless of the sermon 
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and unlearned in the affectation of listening to it. 
We have all seen what Mr. Hughes has here set 
before us; the greatest compliment we can offer 
him is to assure him that his work raises thoughts 
of graver import than the execution of his excellent 
picture was perhaps intended to suggest. 

Mr. Crowe is another rising painter who has 
established by his pictures in the present Exhi- 
bition a reputation for careful study as well as for 
good painting. The larger of his two pictures 
illustrates an important act of Luther’s life—the 
posting of his theses on the church-door of Wit- 
tenberg. The picture is not a very striking 
work of art, but it is better—a very careful 
one, and full of promise of greater things to 
come from the man who could so conceive and 
paint some of the better heads in the composition. 
The only unsatisfactory figuresare those of Luther 
himself--who appears too old, and who, it has 
been said, is wrongly represented in his Refor- 
mer’s dress, instead of the simple garb of a monk 
of St. Augustine, which he wore at this period of 
his life—and of the lady in front of the picture, 
who could hardly have walked with so undis- 
turbed a gait in the midst of the tumult and 
excitement around her. The head and figure of 
Tetzel are admirable in character and expression ; 
so are those of nearly all the subordinate charac- 
ters in the picture. The production of so good a 
work argues the possession of rare ability; and 
we are not, therefore, surprised to note in this 
artist’s smaller picture of ‘ Dean Swift looking 
at a Lock of Stella’s Hair’’ (594) one of the best 
works in the Exhibition. The character of Swift 
is brought before us in its best aspect, and the 
natural way in which the action is represented is 
the result of great art. 

Mr. Hodgson has produced an excellent picture 
in “ Elizabeth at Purfleet” (512), a picture well 
worth more serious attention than its quiet colour- 
ing and unforced effect are likely to command. 
Each of the figures is in itself a study—from the 
queen herself to the least of her attendants. For 
correctness of costume and good taste in its dis- 
position it is perhaps unequalled in the Exhibi- 
tion. The ships are worth careful examination 
from all who desire to know what sort of fleet 
sailed down the Thames to meet the Great Armada. 
We cannot too heartily commend this picture to 
the attention of all who derive interest and plea- 
sure from a careful illustration of one of the most 
dramatic incidents in our history. 





ART NOTES. 


_-- 


Messrs. Sotuesy, WILKINSON, AND Hopcr 
will sell by auction on the 1st of June the mag- 
nificent collection of objects of art and virtu, illu- 
minated and other manuscripts, of M. Guglielmo 
Libri, the whole forming one of the most remark- 
able assemblages cf monuments of Mediawval and 
Renaissance art and literature ever submitted to 
public competition. The catalogue, illustrated 
with fourteen plates, has been prepared, under M. 
Libri’s own superintendence, by Mr. John Bohn, 
whose valuable catalogues of M. Libri’s library, 
sold by auction by the same firm within the last 
few years, have become works of authority and 
reference with bibliographers at home and abroad. 

An exhibition has been opened consisting of 
two of Mr. Holman Hunt’s latest and most 
elaborated pictures—“ The After-Glow in Egypt,” 
and “The Sea-King’s Peaceful Triumph on London 
Bridge, March 10, a.p. 1863.” With these is 
exhibited a third picture, by Mr. Robert Marti- 
neau—“ The Last Day in the Old Home,” which 
is, however, already known as having been ex- 
hibited in the International Exhibition in 1862. 
These pictures are to be seen at 16, Hanover 
Street, Hanover Square. 

Mr. Tnornycrorr has been commissioned by 
her Majesty to execute one of the colossal groups 
for the base of the testimonial now in course of 
erection in Hyde Park to the memory of the late 
Prince Consort. The subject of Mr. Thornycroft’s 
group will be an illustration of “ Commerce.” 

Mr. Repe@Rave is preparing a “ Catalogue of 
all the Pictures belonging to the Crown” in the 
various palaces in England, to be illustrated with 
photographs. 

WE are glad to find Mr. J. H. Markland, whose 
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s0ve of architecture is as strong as it was half a | 


century ago, taking an active part in the restora- 


tion of Bath Abbey Church by a sensible pro- | much emotion when a great man dies. 


position of a voluntary shilling subscription for | 


the purpose. 
the cost is £18,000, to which the bishop, the 


Mr. Markland, and others who attended the pre- 
liminary meeting, have at once contributed £2000, 


Mr. G. Gilbert Scott’s estimate of | 
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Tue NatronaL GattERy oF Scornanp.— 
Several interesting additions were made to this 
gallery last week. ‘They include a beautiful picture, 
“Francesca di Rimini,” painted by Dyce before 
he left Scotland, and exhibited in Edinburgh in 
1837. It is 7ft. 10in. long and 4ft. 10in. in 
height, and is regarded as one of the finest spe- 
cimens of the artist. It was bought by the Royal 
Scottish Academy from a gentleman in Aberdeen- 
shire for £200—a very low price for the work, the 
Academy having applied to this purpose the 
profits made by them from an exhibition of 
Scottish art held at the time of the Social Science 
Congress in October. The other pictures added 
are four fine specimens of the late Rev. John 
Thomson, the great landscape painter, bequeathed 
to the gallery, along with a portrait of the artist, 
by his relative the late Professor Pillans. 

M. Drsanaes, the French painter, has arrived 
here, we understand, for the purpose of painting 
the Conference in full sitting. 

EsTERHAZY’S celebrated collection of art-trea- 
sures is about to be incorporated with the new 
Museum of Vienna. It contains about 800 paint- 
ings, more particularly Italian (Leonardo, Raffaele, 
&e.), old Dutch and Spanish masters (10 Murillos 
alone), and many exquisite sculptures (works by 
Gottfried Schadow and Tenerain among them), 
and a great number of engravings and drawings. 

On Friday and Saturday last week Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Wood sold by auction the 
well-known collection of water-colour drawings 
and oil-paintings formed by the late Mr. John 
Mayor Threlfull of Singleton House, near Man- 
chester. Amongst the former, lot 40. W. Hunt: 
—A Bird’s Nest and Apple-blossoms, true to 
Nature, sold for 162 guineas; 66. By the same— 
Interior of a Barn, exhibited at the International, 
1862, for 210 guineas; 41. Copley Fielding :— 
Fairlight Down, looking seaward, for 115 guineas ; 
61. By the same :—The same subject, more elabo- 
rately handled, for 210 guineas; 45. Clarkson 
Stantield, R.A.:—Portsmouth Harbour, for 105 
guineas; 64. E. Duncan :—‘ Gathering Holly,” 
Christmas-tide, the well-known Exhibition picture, 
for 315 guineas; 65. Frederick Tayler :—Her 
Majesty’s Buckhounds, exhibited at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition in 1862, for 300 guineas ; and 69 
and 70. F. W. Topham :—Gleaners Returning, and 
The Return from Peat Moss, both exhibited pic- 


tures, in the best style of the artist, for 450 | 


guineas. Of the oil-paintings, lot 157. R. Ansdell, 
A.R.A.:—Highland Drovers, £273 ; 166. F. Stone, 
A.R.A. :—‘‘ The Master is come and calleth for 
thee,” St. John xi. 22, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1848, and engraved, £147; 168. F. 
Goodall, R.A. :—‘ The Post-oflice : Reading News 
of the War,” £299; 173. John Linnell :—The 
Woodcutters, £404. 5s.; 174. C. Stanfield, R.A. : 
—Shipping on the Medway, £414. 5s.; 176. J. 
Faed :—‘ Albert Lee visiting Dr. Rochecliffe in his 
Apartment,” £451. 10s. ; 180. T. Creswick, R.A:— 
* The Road through the Wood,” £220; 182. 
F. Goodall, A.R.A. :—‘* Brettone Courtship :” 
Two peasants at a fountain in a woody landscape, 
£246. 15s. ; 185. P. Calderon :—“‘ Man goeth forth 
to his labour and to his work until the evening,” 
£157. 10s.; 186. J. Linnell, senior :—The Quoit 
Players, the well-known picture, £399; 187. 
D. Roberts, R.A. :—Interior of a Cathedral, with 
numerous figures, £336; 190. W. P. Frith, R.A.: 
—-“ Madge Wildfire leading Jeannie Deans up the 
Church,” £183. 15s. ; 191. R. Ansdell, A.R.A. :— 
The Highland Bothy, £252; 193. F. Danby, 
A.R.A.:—A Grand Classical Bay Scene, with 
Cupids Sporting, and Nymphs in the foreground, 
£351. 15s.; 194. F. Goodall, A.R.A :—Oranmer 
at the Traitor’s Gate, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1856, and since engraved by E. 
Goodall, £703. 10s. ; 196. J. Linnel :—‘“‘ The Dis- 
obedient Prophet;’’ exhibited atthe Royal Academy 
in 1854, and at the Paris Exhibition, £997. 10s. 
The total amount realised by the 196 oil-paintings 
was £10,573. 8s. 6d. ; that of the 70 drawings on the 
preceding day £5013. 7s. 6d. ; in all £15,586. 11s. 











MUSIC. 
“ROBERT LE DIABLE” AT COVENT 
GARDEN, 


\ )E English people are too sober and rational, 

too far removed from the feeble sentimenta- 
lities of our neighbours, to care about showing 
In Paris 
the opera-house symbolizes its gratitude to the 
dead genius by a solemn crowning of his bust with 





| wreaths of immortelles to the strains of grave 
rector, the Rev. C. Kemble, Archdeacon Browne, | 


music. We go on playing his masterpieces night 
after night, but do not think it worth while to 
sound so much as a dead march in token of our 
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homage. Well, this is our way; and it rhaps 
may not be a bad way. Let us hope that our 
feelings are proportionately deeper than those of 
our “ volatile” neighbours, as they are certainly 
less demonstrative. 

In no way, certainly, could one be made to 
feel more sharply what the world loses when 
it loses a great man than by listening to his 
three masterpieces as played within the limits 
of a single week at Covent Garden. The “ Hu- 
guenots”’ and the “ Prophéte” represent Meyer- 
beer as he has been best known to our genera- 
tion in England. “ Robert” carries us back to 
Paris in 1834; and, if we try to listen to it as 
if we had never heard it before, we can fancy 
how strangely it must have excited ears which 
till then had scarcely heard a “grand” opera. 
‘‘ Guillaume Tell” had been the only piece in like 
form theretofore produced, and the differences in 
the styles of the two works are a hundred times 
more salient than the similarities of their strue- 
ture. ‘ Robert,” keeping its old prestige as 
the first of Meyerbeer’s great series, used to be 
spoken of till lately as his master-work. But, now 
that the fresh interest of its late revival has sub- 
sided, it has become clear that the “ Huguenots” 
is to be the piece by which, in England at least, 
we shall best recollect him. The story of “ Robert” 
is a good specimen of stage construction, but the 
play is a very dreary one. The supernaturalism 
of the plot has had the usual effect of destroying 
our interest in the characters, and the resurrec- 
tionist odour of the ballet scene infects the whole 
piece with its noisomeness. The sensationalism 
of the present hour, at which we are all crying out 
so loudly, has not reached a worse pitch of ghast- 
liness than that of this scene. A ballet, in the 
modern sense of a series of acrobatic movements 
by a party of young women in a state of semi- 
nudity, is never an ennobling exhibition; but a 
ballet of dead nuns, “al pianto eterno condan- 
nate,” dance they never so deftly, is a climax of 
monstrosity. Only the enchanting music of Meyer- 
beer could atone for the grossness of the idea, and 
even that is but half a compensation, for his musie 
would probably have been quite as lovely if it had 
illustrated a less repulsive subject. 

The execution of the opera at Covent Garden is 
more than satisfactory. The orchestra, which is, 
after all, the most important element of the cast, 
plays with the same incomparable fire, spirit, and 
delicacy which have made the accompaniments of 
the ‘“‘ Huguenots ” and the “ Prophéte” as precious 
to our ears as great symphonies. The chorus is 
but very slightly below the usual standard of 
exactness, and in tone is as good asever. Madame 
Lagrua, who unites more than any singer of late 
years the freedom and breath of the Italian style 
with an earnestness quite German, finds Alice a 
character just suited to her. Though only half 
recovered from an indisposition which had almost 
disabled her on the previous night’s performance 
of the “ Huguenots,” she sang magnificently, and 
acted with all the force and dignity which one 
expected her to show in the character. The only 
blemish in her singing worth mentioning was an 
indiscreetly embellished reading of the second verse 
of her most popularair “ Nel lasciar la Normandia.” 
Some music bears and even demands this kind of 
ornament, and to complain of the exercise of 
such a license is mere pedantry; but Meyerbeer 
is, of all composers, the one who marks down most 
exactly just what he desires his singers to do. 
Ad libitum embroidery of his melodies, and espe- 
cially embroidery in the Rossinian style, was a 
thing he never counted on. Signor Attri, who 
took Herr Schmidt's place, was a quite satisfactory 
though not remarkably great Bertram, and M. 
Naudin found a congenial part in Rodert. In 
default of a tenor singer of the highest capabilities, 
the many good points of M. Naudin make him a 
most valuable ¢enore assoluto. The substantial 
strength of the cast was well shown in the con- 
certed music. ‘The unaccompanied trio in the 
scene before the cross is a piece not easy to sing 
at all and very difficult to sing well. Mdlile. 
Lagrua with her two colleagues are ws eh it, 
nevertheless, without the smallest shade of a fall 
in pitch. The music of the vault-scene, which 
follows this, produced all its accustomed effect 
Grotesque and hideous as is the main idea, 
one cannot but marvel at the power which 
Meyerbeer has thrown into its realization. 
How wonderfully the supernaturalism of the 
scene is given in that strange opening passage for 
the bassoon—a sort of grunting of demons, un- 
mistakably Tartarean! It is this prelude, no 
doubt, that helps to make the music of the 
orgy seem by contrast so strangely exhilarating. 
As for the “ fascination” dance, was ever any 
thing more seductively piquant than its first 
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Strain, or more voluptuously captivating than its 
second? What subtle mastery of effect is here, 
and what a power of concentration, fusing the 
suggestions of a pregnant fancy into a complete 
unity of result! And, again, as shown on a larger 
scale, how unfailing is the great composer’s sense 
of proportion! Brilliant and captivating as is 
this music of the fourth act, there is yet an 
advance in interest from it to the magnificent 
yar of the princess in the next act (‘* Roberto, 
oh! tu che adoro”), and, again, another step 
from this to the final struggle between the heavenly 
and the infernal powers. The great trio in that 
sceneshould alone put the seal of immortality on the 
name of Meyerbeer. The grand effect of the chorus 
of invisible spirits echoing the hymn of the 
people in token of the ultimate triumph of the 
powers of goodness reminds us of what we now 
may have lost in Meyerbeer not having given 
us an oratorio before he died. The deep-lying 
element of solemnity in his nature would probably 
have made itself felt to grand purpose in directly 
sacred work. With the self-distrust usually found 
in a poetic nature, he seems to have abstained 
oy because he felt that any work of his in this 

ind would be overshadowed by the monuments 
of Mendelssohn’s genius. He leaves behind him, 
it is true, a Biblical drama, “ Judith ;” and it is, 
at any rate, fruitless to speculate on what might 
have been. Best to say, in the words of one of 
the hymns which saluted the march of his body 
towards his grave— 

“Was Gott thut, das ist wohl gethan.” 
R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE case of the street musicians and their 
enemies is to be deliberated upon by the legis- 
lature on the 8th June, when Mr. Bass will move 
the second reading of his bill for facilitating the 
aca of making a grinding organ move on. We 

ope the House will not forget that there are other 
re to be considered in this matter besides 
. Babbage and his fellow-victims. The street 
bands to be seen performing at the door of public- 
houses in “ low’ neighbourhoods are about the 
only innocent public enjoyment within the reach of 
the poor folk who live in these places. As one 
walks through a Drury Lane court one may see 
some hundreds of people enlivened by a harp, 
fiddle, and cornet playing the airs out of the opera 
of the season, the old people listening at their 
doors, and the young ones having an al fresco 
dance upon the pavement. ‘This side of the 
matter should be fairly considered. People should 
recollect, too, that restrictive legislation almost 
always does more than it is meant todo. It was 
probably to the Licensing Act of George II. more 
than to any other single cause that was due the 
decay of popular music in the last half of the 
last century. That stupid statute was intended 
to stop people from getting tipsy, but, by also 
—— the pleasant practice of having singing 
and music in the little inns all over the country 
it almostextinguished the popular taste for melody. 

Herr Ernst’s concert on the 30th inst. (one 
ofthe Monday Popular series) should furnish an 
evening’s music of more than ordinary interest. 
The t violinist, though not sufficiently reco- 
vered from his severe illness to be able to play in 
public, has been occupying himself in compo- 
sition, ‘and has lately finished a new quartett, 
which will be played on this occasion. Herr 
Joachim will lead the party, and Mr. Hallé, 
Madame Goddard, and Mr. Sims Reeves will also 
contribute their services. The pleasure of hearing 
good music is not a little increased by the sight of 
so much ready and generous co-operation in the 
good end of helping a great brother artist. 

MADEMOISELLE SINICO, a new soprano, appeared 
for the first time on Tuesday last at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in the character of the Traviata. It is 
satisfactory to find that the amount of public 
favour enjoyed by this opera is now little more 
than is commensurate with its deserts. Nothing 
but the zest naturally given by an “improper” 
subject could have saved so poor a production from 
entire obscurity. ‘‘ Faust” has appeared almost 
simultaneously at both houses. Of Mdlle. Lucca’s 
Marguerite we must speak next week. The 
splendid cast of Her Majesty’s Theatre remains 
substantially the same as inst year. 

Tue performance of “Samson” by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society on the 27th is announced as 
the last concert of the Society for the season. 
The series of works offered to the subscribers this 
year has been scarcely up to the usual level of 
interest, but the production of this noble work 
will go some way towards redeeming the cha- 
racter of a rather dull season. 





Herr WIENIAWSEI led the quartetts at the 
Popular Concert on Monday last, and at the 
Musical Union Matinée of Tuesday. He was 
cordially welcomed by both audiences; few, per- 
haps, of the first recollecting—it is now so long ago 
—that it was Herr Wieniawski who played first 
fiddle at the first of the long series of 152 concerts 
to which this most successful of musical enter- 
prises has extended. 

Mr. BenepicT has lately finished a new operetta 
called “ The Brides of Song,” which will be sung 
at Madame Vinning’s Matinée on Monday, and 
(in part) at Mr. Benedict’s own concert on June 
20th. A handy thematic summary of the work 
is given in the Orchestra for last week. 

Herr ALFRED JAFLIL was the pianist at the 
last Musical Union Matinée. Every time we 
hear this gentleman strengthens the impression 
that there is no greater playing of great music to 
be heard than his. His touch, to mention only 
one quality, is marvellous for its combined force 
and delicacy, and for its power of making the 
instrument sing. 

A Great choral festival of 5000 voices will be 
held at the Crystal Palace on the 15th of June, 
under the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin. Some 
of the part-songs have four trebles, and will be 
sung by 1000 trebles to a part. It has been 
ascertained that in no part of the world has so 
large a choir been brought together under one 
conductor. 

Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT announce Mr. 
Lumley’s “ Reminiscences of the Opera” as just 
ready. 

Messrs. Lockwoop & Co. have just published 
an elaborate work on fugue and counterpoint, 
under the title of “The True Science of Music: 
being a New Exposition of the Laws of Melody 
and Harmony, by D. C. Hewitt.” 

A NEW tenor phenomenon has been discovered, 
according to the Art Musical, in the person of a 
ci-devant Zouave inthe African army, who, within 
one-half year’s tuition, has made such wonderful 
progress that he will soon make his début before 
the great world. His name is Cazaux. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MAY 23rd to 28th. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert, (Herr Joachim’s first appear- 
ance), St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY.—Mr. Leslie's Choir, St. James’s Hall, 84 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—“ Samson,” by Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter 
Hall, 8 p.m, 
OPERAS :— 
CovENT GARDEN, 
HER MAJEstyY’s. 








THE DRAMA. 


MR. TOM TAYLOR’S NEW “MORALITY,” 
AND THE “MAID OF HONOUR. 


ai iyo and Sensation: a Morality,” the pro- 

duction of which, at the Olympic, was de- 
ferred from Christmas, was brought out on Monday 
evening. As the title implies, this latest work 
of Mr. Tom Taylor’s is an attack upon the taste 
of the time for so-called “sensation” entertain- 
ments, the subject being widened so as to include 
within its limits a large number of other follies 
and vices. The general scope and treatment of 
the piece are similar to the “ Revue,” of which so 
much is made by the Parisian dramatists ; but it 
lacks the life and pointedness of its French proto- 
type. A very large portion of the didactics in 
which the author indulges against the theatrical 
taste of the public appears to us to come from him 
with ill-grace. It strikes us as being something 
very like unreasonableness in him to complain of 
the condition of the English stage at a moment 
when a sensation drama of his own is enjoying 
such an enormous success as the “ Ticket-of- 
Leave Man,” played for the 302nd time on Mon- 
day evening. The extraordinary favour bestowed 
by the public on this very piece appears to us to 
be a complete refutation of the assumption 
that the English stage is neglected, and the 
patronage of the public accorded to foreigners 
who have despoiled the English actors of their 
rights. We deny that English actors have any just 
complaint on this ground. Taste is cosmopolitan, 
and we do not hesitate to say that the art which 
can exist only under the shield of a protective 
system is worthless and unworthy of existence. 
We are perfectly clear, also, that the English 
actor will gain nothing by attempting to drown 
the voice of his foreign rival; let him be 
content to render himself praiseworthy, and 
et the praise will be ready for him when- 
ever he has fairly earned it. The Olympic com- 
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the recognition of their talents implied in the 
three-hundred-and-odd nights’ run of the “ Ticket- 
of-Leave Man;” undue patronage cannot have 
affected them in an injurious sense. 

The scheme of the new “Morality” is a large 
one, and, as far as it is worked out, is displayed in 
a prologue and five scenes. King Sense, an abdi- 
cated monarch, is living in retirement with his 
seven daughters (representing the cardinal virtues) 
in Ultima Thule. The young ladies are sent by 
their father to counteract the influences exercised 
by Sultan Sensation and his seven sons, each of 
whom represents one of the cardinal sins. Mr. 
Tom Taylor appears to have taken no pains to 
sustain the characters of his personages, who 
assume all sorts of shapes, bewilder the audience, 
and hopelessly envelope in fog the moral which, it 
may be supposed, they were intended to work out. 
The seven Virtues appear as teachers and scholars 
at the “ Pye-Cruste Collegiate Institution,” a 
grand seminary at which starvation and intellec- 
tual cramming are the chief characteristics of the 
curriculum. From this scientifically-ordered esta- 
blishment Faith elopes with Pride, in the guise of 
a footman, Hope with Luxury, as a music-master, 
and Charity with Anger, as “Dr. Bitters, Medical 
Referee, Professor of Physiology, Biology, and 
Kine-Mathematics to the Institution.” Intem- 
perate advocacy of temperance is satirized in a 
scene between Temperance, as ‘‘ Miss Hornblower, 
a Lady with a Mission,” and Anger, as *‘ Boan- 
erges Howlet, a Platform-lamp from Exeter Hall.” 
But the want of distinct handling exhibited by 
the author landed him in an unforeseen dilemma : 
many of the audience thought that, instead of 
lashing the frothy temperance-orators of Exeter 
Hall, he was falling foul of the virtue intem- 
perately advocated by them; and they expressed 
in very decided hisses the impression made upon 
theirmind. Another scene, representing a West- 
end milliner’s, where five of the Virtues play the 
parts of “victims offered up to La Mode and La 
Mort,” fared no better ; and on Tuesday evening 
both scenes were cut out of the piece. The most 
important scene of all is the last, representing the 
stage of an English theatre under a “sensation” 
manager, who is intended to be immediately re- 
cognisable, and who, it seems to us, may justly 
complain of the portrait. The rehearsal of a new 
“sensation drama,” entitled “‘ The Earthquake of 
Lisbon,” is brought to an untimely end by the 
characters refusing to risk their lives and limbs 
to produce the required “ effects,” and a perform- 
ance of Shakespeare’s “ Othello,” all the charac- 
ters speaking their parts in Anglo-French, is sub- 
stituted as the next best performance to attract 
the British public. The whole concludes with the 
display of one of those splendid scenes which used, 
as a matter of course, to form the climax of all 
Christmas and Easter extravaganzas. Nearly the 
entire company have parts in the piece; and all 
act with spirit and finish. In respect to the 
mounting and scenic embellishment of the piece, 
the warmest praise is due to the management for 
the taste which is visible in every detail. 

At the Strand, also on Monday evening, a neat 
little comedietta by Mr. J. P. Wooler was pro- 
duced with perfect success. It is, in scope, like the 
thousand-and-one pieces of elegant intrigue form- 
ing the répertoires of the Spanish and French 
stages, of which so many specimens found their 
way to the boards of the Olympic in the days of 
Madame Vestris. The present piece, announced 
as “‘ original,”’ is entitled “The Maid of Honour,” 
and is supposed to represent some love-passages 
in the life of a certain Olympia, Duchess of Car- 
rara (played by Miss Kate Carson), who is wooed 
by the Prince of Savey, but has given her heart 
to one who represents himself to be the Prince’s 
Envoy. In attendance on her ia her cousin, 
Giulia, Countess D’Estrella, the “maid of 
honour,” who partly fathoms the Duchess’s love- 
secret, and, for the purpose of bringing the adven- 
ture to a happy issue, disguises herself as the 
Prince of Savoy, and mischievously relinquishes 
his claim in favour of the preferred Envoy. There 
is a great deal of pleasant mystification heaped 
by the gay young maid of honour on both the 
Duchess and the Envoy; on the clearing up of 
which it appears that the latter is the Prince of 
Savoy in proprid persond, who has presented him- 
self under this disguise with the view of ascertain- 
ing the actual state of the Duchess’s feelings with 
regard to the proposed union. Miss Ada Swan- 
borough, as the “ Maid of Honour,” has never 
appeared to greater advantage than in this part, 
in which she plays with a gaiety and enjoyment 
reflected upon the audience. The piece is neatly 
written, like all Mr. Wooler’s works, and it is 
placed upon the stage with a richness and elegance 
worthy of the old reputation of the Strand. 
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In 12mo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. (Post free), 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BY DUGALD STEWART. 
WITH A MEMOIR, A SUPPLEMENT, AND QUESTIONS, 
By JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s University in Ireland, and Author of ‘‘ The Method of Divine Government,” 
“The Intuitions of the Mind,” &c. 


“It is one of the best text-books of mental and moral science ever written. It has not been superseded—it has not even 


become antiquated. 


To bring it up to the times, it needs only a few Supplementary Notes, introducing the student to 


discussions wi ich have been brought into prominence by such eminent men as Kant, Sir W. Hamilton, and Mr. J. S. Mill.”— 
From Prof. M Cosh’s ** Life and Writings of Dugald Stewart,” prefixed to this Edition. 
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which may be useful to students.”—READER (30 January). 
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and general value of this edition.’”’—Patriot (11 February). 
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It has never before been produced in so handsome a form.”—Nonconformist (3 February). 


. These Supplementary Notes are very good.’’—Educational Times. 
It is well fitted to serve the purpose of a text-book.” —Principal Fairbairn, 


** A most useful text-book.’”’—Prof. Greenwood. 
** Very useful to students.”’—Dr. Hannah. 


** Dr. M‘Cosh’s Notes add immensely to the value of the work as a text-book.”—Prof. Davies. 
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The Mosaic Origin of the Penta- 
TEUCH CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION WITH 
PARTS IT. and IIT. of BP. COLENSO’S WORK. By a 
LayMAN of the Church of England. 

“An admirable example of industry, of candour, of scho- 
larly investigation, and sound reasoning.” —READER. 
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Just published, New Edition, 5s., 


Y . . . 
Is Geology Antagonistic to Serip- 
TURE? By the Rev. Henry Wricut, M.A., Rector of 
Thuxton, Norfolk, 

“We have already expressed a highly favourable opinion of 
this work, the research of which is considerable, and the 
arguments most sensible and forcible. The present edition 
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has been accepted by the Prince of Wales—an indication in 
itself that the author’s efforts deserve the utmost considera- 
tion,’’—Messenger, May 14. 
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Price Sixpence, 


A Lecture on Geology in Connec- 


TION WITH THE ANTIQUITY * OF THE EARTH. 
Delivered last February before the Members of the East 
Dereham Institute. 
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The Water Cure in Chronic 
DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and 
Termination of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive 
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Treatment by Water and other Hygienic Means. By James 
Mansy Gutty, M.D., L.R.C.S., and F.R.P.S. Edinburgh, 
F.R.M.C.S. London, &c. 

“Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work on 
the Water Cure, which is, we think, the best treatise on the 
subject that has yet appeared.’’— Westminster Review. 

“Dr. Gully’s book is evidently written by a well-educated 
medical man. This work is by far the most scientific that 
we have seén on hydropathy.’’—Atheneum. : 
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ing the Water Cure, this is the most tangible and com- 
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To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. With 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Marcus STONE, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, and sold by all Booksellers, in crown 8vo., price 6s., 


GLIMPSES OF REAL LIFE, 


THE THEATRICAL WORLD AND IN BOHEMIA; 


CONFESSIONS OF A STROLLING COMEDIAN. 


“The life of an actor seems inseparable from early vicissitudes. 
. there can be no inde 
all about them every time they bivouac at the ‘ Freemasons’ ’ 
again, as if those battles were the pleasantest events of their lives. 
would have him, and when theatres failed, he played in barns. i 

rilliant periods of his career was when he was reduced to be funny, and played a clown in a circus.’’— 
“This work is in many respects a curious one, as it minutely describes 


Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Webster; 


Take prosperous and potential men like 


xcorum in alluding to their exploits, since their heroes tell us 
or the ‘ London 


Tavern,’ when they fight their battles over 
Mr. Paterson played in theatres when theatres 


He even condescended to a caravan; and one of the most 


EADER. 
not only the severe sufferings and struggles for 


very existence which many & poor actor, including some of our most celebrated ones, has had to undergo before he has 


attained to anything like eminence in his 
which several of the strolling companies an 
London Review. 


rofession, but likewise the numerous straits, emergencies, an | 
some of the humbler country managers are frequently compelled to resort.”’"— 


contrivances to 
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Now ready, Svo., Two Volumes, price 2is., 


A HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 


By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., LL.D. 


“There is enough in this work to e i 
command the admiration of the reader "the chess a the 
author's reading is very considerable, and the use to which 
he puts it, in showing that the tendency of all natural develop- 
ment is towards improvement, deserves careful study,”’~— 
Home News, , 





Now ready, 8vo., Vol. I., price 14s., 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 
A New TRANSLATION. 
With In troductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory 


By THe Rev. J. J. STEWART PEROWNE, B.D., 
Vice-Principal of Lampeter College, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 


Now ready, crown 8vo., price 4s. 6d., 


THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION. 


An Essay. 
By EDWARD FRY, M.A, 


Now ready, fully illustrated, fcap. 8vo., 10s, 6d., 


ANECDOTES OF HERALDRY. 


In which is set forth the Origin of the Armorial Bearings 
of many Families. 


By C, N. ELVIN, M.A. 


Now ready, 8vo., price Ifs., 
THE RE-ISSUE OF 


DUAL ARITHMETIC, A New Art. 
Br OLIVER BYRNE. 
With a Complete Analysis of all the Processes. 
*,* Copies of this Analysis, with a New Title-page, will be 
supplied at 3s. 6d. to purchasers of the former Issue, upon 


returning the old Title-page to the Publishers direct, or 
through their Booksellers. 





Now publishing, small feap. 8vo., price 5s, per volume, 


SHAKESPEARE. 


ELzevirn EDITION, 
Epirep sy THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 


To be completed in Six Volumes during the year, 
Vols, 1. and LI, are now ready. 


Just published, small fcap. Svo., price 4s, 6d., 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 


Evzevir Epiv7ion, 


Just published, small feap. Svo., price 4s, 6d 


BURNS’S POEMS. 


Buzevir EpIrion, 


Now ready, 32mo., price $s., or 3s, 6d., in cloth, 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH 
BOOK. 


Pocket Volume Edition, 


Now ready, post 8vo., price 6s., 


A NEGLECTED FACT IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


By HENRY CHARLES COOTE, F.S.A. 


Just published, 8vo., Vol. I., price 14s., 


THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. 


By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 9s., 


HOST AND GUEST: 
A BOOK ABOUT DINNERS, WINES, AND DESSERT, 
By A. V. KIRWAN, of the Middle Temple, Esq. ; 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES: 


| OR, THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION, 


By C. J. RIETHMULLER, Ese., 
Author of *‘ Teuton” and “ Frederick Lucas,” 








Just published, Second Edition, in One Vol., crown 8vo., 6s., 


DENISE. 


By the Author of “ MapEemorsELLE Mort.” 


London: BELL anp DALDY, 186, Fleet Street. 
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NEW NOVEL BY M. E. BRADDON 


Tus Day, at all Libraries, in Three Vols., post 8vo., 


HENRY DUNBAR 


By rue Avuruor or “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c, 


Norice:—The Second Edition is now ready. 
The whole of the First Edition was exhausted 
on the day of publication. 


BARBARA HOME, 


A New Novel, in Three Vols, 
By MARGARET BLOUNT. 











[Ready. 





This day, Two Vols., 8vo., with an Original Map, price 32s., 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 
[Ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BENNETT. 


STELLA. 


By the Author of “‘ Tae Corrace Giru,” 
Three Vols., post Svo., 31s. 6d. [Ready. 


** A sensation novel of the most powerful kind.”’—Morning 
Star, March 28, 1864. 


DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD 
A New Work on Magic and Magicians, 
By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
Two Volumes, post Svo., 2ls. (Ready. 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. 
By THOMAS LOW NICHOLS, M.D. 
Two Volumes, 8vo., 32s. [| This day. 


“No book we have ever read gave us anything like so clear 
and vivid an idea of America and American life. As adescrip- 
tion of American homes and Americans at home, it is the 
best we have seen.’’—Saturday Review, April 2, 1864, 








NEW NOVEL by AUTHOR of “SACKVILLE CHASE,” 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. 
By C. J. COLLINS. 
Three Vols., post 8vo.,3ls.6d. [Immediately. 





London: Jonn MAxweE tt & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 





NEW BOOK OF GAMES. | 
Imperial 32mo., price 1s., sewed, 


How to Play Chess, Billiards, 


BAGATELLE, WHIST, LOO, CRIBBAGE, DRAUGHTS, 
BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, and MINOR GAMES AT 


F London: B. Buake, 421, Strand. 








One Volume, with Seven Illustrations and Map, 6s. 6d., 


Journey due Kast. By Chr. 


CooxkE. 

“The author is intelligent and appreciative, and has suc- 
eossfully accomplished a meritorious purpose.”—READER, 
April 9th. 

‘Useful and pleasant.’’—Atheneum, 

Hart & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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Seventh Edition, price 1s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
post free, Is. 8d., 


The Garden Manual, for the 


Cultivation and Operations required for the Kitchen Garden 
Fruit Garden, Flower Garden, Florist’s Flowers. Illustrated 
with Engravings and Plans. Bythe Editors and Contributors 
of the Journal of Horticulture. Eighth Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. 
London: JournaL or Horticutture and CortTacE 
GARDENER OFrFfice, 162, Fleet Street. 


Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London. By 


RicHarpD Metca.Fe, Esq, 


Leatu and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W., 
and at the Hypropatric EstaBLisHmMent, New Barnet. 


Now READY, 


Tn One Volume, 8vo., pp. 482, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 12s., 


Selections from the Letters of 


CAROLINE FRANCES CORNWALLIS, - Author of 
* Pericles, a Tale of Athens,” “Small Books on Great 
Sabj . &e., &e. 

1a N80, Some UNPUBLISHED POEMS, original and trans- 
and Philosophical Experience.”’ 
Books on Great Subjects,” &c., &c. 


Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 








Being No. I. of “Small 





Preparing for publication, a New Edition, being the 5th, 
corrected and greatly improved, of 


THE 


Prinziples of Political Economy. 


By J. R. LiLocn, Esq. 
Mesars, Buacx, Edinburgh. 


and an Appendix, containing “ Philosophical Theories | 
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LIBRAIRIE INTERNATIONALE, 
13, RUE DE GRAMMONT, A PARIS. 





A. LACROIX, VERBOECKHOVEN, ET OC, 


EDITEURS, 


A BRUXELLES, A LEIPZIG, ET A LIVOURNE. 


EN VENTE. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEHARE. 
VICTOR HUGO. 


Un beau volume in-8 de 560 pages, sur papier cavalier glacé, 


Prix; 7 fr. 50 c. 





Just published, price 6d., 


AN ODE TO SHAKSPEARE, 
SUGGESTED BY HIS TERCENTENARY. 


By F. B. CALVERT, A.M. 


“Our author burns with a generous fire, and his lines 
sweep on with all the easy flow and harmony of Pope 
himself,—Sunday Times. 





WituraM Exern and Son, 13, North St. Andrew Street, 
Edinburgh; Hamittron, Apams, & Co., London, 





Now ready, price 3d., 


NEW PATRIOTIC SONG. 


GARIBALDI 
At the Opera of “ MASANIELLO.” 


BY 
R. N. DUNBAR. 


London: Roserr HarpwickeE, 192, Piccadilly. 





WHY WE WELCOME 
GARIBALDE. 


By the Author of “ Twice Lost,” and “ Linnev’s Triau,” 
Price 3d. 


(These verses were used by the Chamberlain of the City of 
London on the occasion of presenting the Freedom of the 
City to Garibaldi.) 





Virtue Brorners & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


In One Volume, 4to., with Fifty Illustrations; a Map of the 
City and Neighbourhood, showing the Roads, &c. of the 
Roman period; and a Ground Plan of an Antient Roman 
Bath, 


Price to Subscribers, £1. ls. ; Non-Subscribers, £1. 5s., 


AQUA SOLIS, 
NOTICES OF ROMAN BATH. 


BEING A 
DESCRIPTION OF ALL THE RoMAN REMAINS 


Which have been found in and around the City up to the 
present time, with Illustrations of the Vestiges of Temples 
and other Structures, also of Altars, Inscriptions, Tombs, 
Weapons, and Implements, Personal Ornaments, and other 
Remains, and a Map of the City as it existed at the Roman 

eriod. By the Rev. H. M. Scarru, M.A., Prebendary of 

ells, and Rector of Bathwick, Member of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, of the British Archo- 
logical Association, and the Somerset Archeological and 
Natural History Society. 


Susscrispers’ Names received by the Publisher, 
Mr. R. E. Peacu, Bath. 





BA DEKER’S 
TRAVELLER'S .GUIDES IN ENGLISH. 


1. THE RHINE, From SwirzerLAnD TO HoLuand. The 
Black Forest, Vosges, Haardt, Odenwald, Taunus, Eifel 
Seven Mountains, Nahe, Lahn, Moselle, Ahr, Wupper, and 
Ruhr. With twelve views, thirteen maps, and twelve plans 
of towns, &c. Second Edition, improved and corrected, 1864, 
12mo., cloth, 4s. 


2. SWITZERLAND, with the Lakesor Norruern ITAty, 
Savoy, and the adjacent districts of Piedmont, Lombardy, 
and the Tyrol. With general travelling maps, a maps, 
plans, panoramas, and views. 12mo., cloth, 5s. 6d, 


WI.uraMs and Noreare, 14, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 





Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


Frederick Rivers: Independent 


Parson. By Mrs. FLORENCE WILLIAMSON. 


WILuIAMs and NorGate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ee —_——— ————— ——t 


In the Press, a New Edition, in One Volume, post Svo., 


The Religion of the Universe. 


With Consolatory Views of a Future State, and Suggestions 
on the most beneficial Topics of Theological Instruction, By 
Rosert Feviowes, LL.D. (Third Edition). 


WIicuiAms and Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 





In the Press, One Volume, post 8vo., 


7 . . N . 
On the Inspiration of the Serip- 
TURES, showing the Testimony which they themselves 
bear as to their own Inspiration. By JAMEs Srark, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ** The Westminster Confession of Faith 
critically compared with the Holy Scriptures and found 
wanting.”’ 
WILui1AMs and NorGate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





; x > y ° : 
Incentives to Prayer: being Devo- 
TIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED from the PSALMS, 
Square fcap.8vo., in cloth flush, ls. ; or edges turned in, Is. 6d.; 
French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“An elegantly-printed volume, each page bordered with 
double red lines, within which, in monkish characters in red, 
are pented verses of praise... . A handsome book to lie on 
a table.’’-—REapER,. 


Wuirtaker & Co., Ave Mgria Lane. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d., accompanied by a Carte de 
Visite of the Author (the Fourrs Epirioy), 


Lectures on Free Masonry: 


Exhibiting the Beauties of the Royal Art. By Br. the Rev. 
D. G. Goyper, formerly Sec. and P.M. of the Samaritan, 
539, and Hon. Member of the Lodge of St. Mungo, Glasgow. 

“These lectures are conceived in a spirit and couched in 
language that do honour to the craft.” 

Free by post by sending the amount in stamps to the 
Author, No. 4, St. John’s Terrace, St. Peter Street, Islington, 
London, N. 


London: Kent & Co.; F. Prrmay, Paternoster Row. 





300° ANNIVERSAIRE de la NAISSANCE SHAKESPEARE, 


THEATRE DE PAUL 


MEURICE. 


ETUDES ET COPIES. 


HAM 


LE T 


FALLS TA FF- PA ROT SE BS. 


D’APRES 


SHAKESPEARE. 
1 beau volume in-18. 2 fr. 50 ec. Net: 1 fr. 90 ce. 13/12 ex. 





SEIZE SUJETS DE HAMLET 


DESSINES ET LITHOGRAPHIES PAR 


EUGENE 


DELACROIX. 


*,* I. Hamlet songeant a son pére mort.—II. Le spectre du pere d’Hamlet appelant son fils.—III. La révélation du 


spectre.—IV. Hamlet et Polonius. 


Des mots, des mots, des mots.”"—V. Hamlet et Ophélie. ‘“* Va-t’en dans un couvent! 


({nédit.)—V1. La scene du theatre.—VII. Les Joueurs de flite.—VITI. La _- du roi.—IX. Les reproches d’ Hamlet 4 sa 


mére.—X. “‘Qu’est-ce donc? un rat.’”’"—XI. 


Le cadavre de Polonius.—XI 


La folie d’Ophélie. (Jnédit.)—XIII, La mort 


d’Ophélie.—XIV. Le crane d’Yorick.—X V, La lutte dans la fosse. (Jnédit.)—XVI. La mort d’ Hamlet. 
L’ Album complet de seize lithographies, tirées 4 200 exemplaires seulement, par Bertauts, coiite : 


Epreuves sur papier blanc 
Epreuves sur papier de Chine . 


30 fr. Net, 20 fr. ,, 
40 fr. Net, 26 fr. 65 
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Shortly, the FIRST VOLUME (382 pp. 8vo.) of 


OUR GREAT WRITERS. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES UPON ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


With Numerous Quotations and Analyses of the Principal Works. 
By CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE IMPERIAL ALEXANDER LYCEUM, 


"*“THE SEVEN LECTURES ON SHAKSPERE OCOUPY 124 PAGES. 





ST. PETERSBURG: A. MUNX, 14, NEVSKY PROSPECT. 





SHORTHAND. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence, 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Phonography Taught 
By MR. F. PITMAN. 


In Class, 7s. 6d., 
Privately, £1. 1s. 


Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 
London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., cloth, the Seconp Edition, 
revised, of 


Antediluvian History, and Narra- 
TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Early Portions of 
the Book of Genesis. Critically Examined and Explained, 
By the Rev. E. D. RENDELL. 

London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 
Parker, of Manchester. 
London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, cloth, 9s., free by post, 


The Two Worlds: the Natural 


and the SPIRITUAL. Their intimate Connexion and Rela- 
tion Illustrated by Examples and Testimonies, Ancient and 
Modern. By Tuomas Brevior. 

“Though there be but one world to sense, there be two to 
reason : the one visible, and the other invisible,’ —sir Thomas 
Browne. 

London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Demy Svo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varicties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Grinpon. Third Edition, 

“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. 
... Right nobly does the author discourse on the crowded 
mysteries and many-ccloured phenomena of existence. ... 

é can commend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating 
book.” —British Quarterly Review. 

“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be aweleome boon.”’—Sun. 

“Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. It is the work ofa scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science.’’—Morning Herald. 

“ Happy is he who in some place of unfashionable summer 
banishment has the good fortune and the good sense to take 
for a companion this charming and suggestive book.”— The 
Truthseeker. 

London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 




















Now ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. Reprinted 
from the Musical Standard. 
“A clever brochure.”—READER, 
20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: B. Buaxs, 421, Strand. 








Demy S8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 12s., 


° ‘ J 
Marks and Monograms on Pot- 
TERY AND PORCELAIN: being a Hanpv-Boox for Con- 
noisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. 

Also, by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of Manu- 
facture of English Plate may easily be ascertained. 


J. Davy and Sons, 137, Long Acre. 





BPAGSTER'S BIBLES, in superior flexible | 
'REYNARD THE FOX IN SOUTIE 


Bindings, 
BAGSTER'S PRESENTATION BIBLES. 
Illustrated Catalogue, now ready. 
BAS STER’S BIBLICAL WORKS. 
Catalogues, by post, free. 
London: Samve. BaGsTerR and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 





PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION: 


LE SECOND EMPIRE 


UNE NOUVELLE RESTAURATION. 


PAR 


CHARLES DUNOYER, de l'Institut de France. 
1 fort vol. in-8, de plus de 600 pages, 





TABLE DES MATIERES :— 
Avertissement de ]’éditeur.—Introduction. 


Livr. I.—LA CRISE DE LA REVISION, 


Chap. 1.—Etat des partis en France avant le coup d'état du 
2 Décembre. 
Chap. 2.—Projets et menaces de la démagogie socialiste. 
Chap. 3.—Pr¢tentions inconstitutionnelles du parti bonapar- 
tiste et de son chef. 
Chap. 4.—La candidature du prince de Joinville. 
Livr. II.—LE 2 DECEMBRE ET L’EMPIRE. 
Chap. 1.—De la prétendue nécessité du coup d’état, * 
Chap. 2.—Comment a ¢té préparé le coup d’état du 2 Dé- 
cembre. 
Chap. 3.—Du régime politique inauguré par le coup d’‘tat du 
2Décembre. 
Chap. 4.—Singuliére indulgence avec laquelle a été jugé le 
coup d’etat. 
Livre. III.—L’EMPIRE AU DEHORS. 
Chap. 1.—‘‘ L’Empire c’est la Paix.”’—La guerre d’Orient, 
Chap. 2.—‘‘ L’Empire c’est la Paix.”—L’imbroglio européen, 


_— 


Chap. 3.—‘* L’Empire c’est la Paix.” —La guerre d’Italie. 
Livre. IV.—L’EMPIRE EN FRANCE, 

Chap. 1.—La Comédie du suffrage universel., 

Chap. 2.—L’Empire socialiste. 

Chap. 3.—Influence du nouveau regne sur le clergé et l'état 
des questions religieuses, 
Livre. V.—UNE NOUVELLE RESTAURATION, 

Chap. 1.—Des causes qui ont présidé 4 la formation des 
moeurs politiques en France. ; 

Chap. 2.—De lesprit d’usurpation révolutionnaire. 

ue. 3.—Neécessité de revenir a l’ancienne hérédité monar- 
chique. 

Chap. 4.—Conclusion. 


Briissel: Ava. Scunke, Editeur. 


New Edition, feap. Svo., illustrated by Grorce CRUIKSHANK, 
in elegant binding, price ls., 


THE OYSTER; 
WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND BAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 


"Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, agreeable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to knowin relation to this succulent and interesting 
little creature but he may find it in this volume, After read- 
ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 
and anticipated feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.’” 
—Tue Reaver, 

“A complete ane pe manual, which onght to be upon 
every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.’’—Saturday Review. 

“ Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states :—‘ I am not 
vriting a book for the man of science ; I could not if I would. 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’ ’’—Atheneum, 


Triinwer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





THE NEW SERIAL 


PUNISHMENT, 


COUSINS,” 


ADA’S 


By tHe Avutruor oF “THE RIVAL 


TALE, 


‘LANGLEY CHASE,” &e:, 


Was Commencep in No. 1097 or tuz FAMILY HERALD, 
Published on WEDNESDAY, MAY 4th. 
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TRUBNER & CO,S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS 


OF CAROLINE FRANCES CORNWALLIS, Author 

“ a A —— on Great Subjects,” &c. 
so some Unpw riginal Tone 

One Volume, "Ore. 128. —s = —_ 








HISTORY OF THE SECT OF 


MAHARAJAS; or, VALLABHACHARYAS IN 
WESTERN INDIA. By Karsanpars Mutser. With 
a Steel Plate. One Volume. &8vo, [ Shortly. 


A TRANSLATION OF KRAFT 
UND STOFF. By Dr. Louis Bucuyer. Edited, by 
authority of the Author, by J. Frepericx CoLLinewoon, 
F.R.S.L., F.G.8. 8yo., 78. 6d. 





AFRICA; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales, chiefly 
Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of 
His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H. J. 
Bueek, Ph.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


TORN LEAVES FROM THE 


CHRONICLES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF 
AMERICA. Eighty-three Photographs from the Original 
Drawings by Don Tivo Visino. 4to., in portfolio. £6. 6s 


The LIFE and TIMES of BER- 


TRAND DU GUESCLIN. A History of the Four- 
teenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina, 
In Two Volumes, &vo., printed with old-faced type, on 
toned laid paper. Portrait. 2ls, [Now ready. 


JEREMY BENTHAM’S THEORY 


of LEGISLATION. From the French Version of 
ETIENNE Dumont. In One Volume, Svo., 7s. 6d. 
* {Now ready, 


THE CITIES OF THE PAST. B 
y 
FRANCES Power Coppe. Feap.$vo pp, 216, 3s. 6d. 
[Now ready, 


BROKEN LIGHTS: an Inquiry into 
the Present Condition and Future Prospects of Religious 
Faith. By Frances Power Cospspe. In One Volume, 
crown Svo., cloth, 5s. 


Py r 
The EMPIRE IN INDIA: LET- 
TERS FROM MADRAS AND OTHER PLACES. 
By Masor Evans Beuit, Author of “The English in 
India,”’ ‘‘ Letters from Nagpore,” &e. One Volume, 
crown 8vo., cloth, 8s, 6d. [Now ready, 


nara! ra T ry 
ESSAYS, ANALYTICAL, CRITI- 
CAL, and PHILOLOGICAL, on Subjects connected 
with Sanskrit LITERATURE. By the late H. H. WiLson, 
Collected and Edited by Dr. Retnuouip Rost. In Three 
Volumes. Vols. I. and II., 8vo., cloth, 248. [Now ready. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR for BEGIN- 


NERS. By Dr. W.H. IHNE, late Principal of Carlton 
Terrace School, Liverpool, Crown 8vo., 3s. 


’ 4, Tv ’ 

VISHNU - PURANA: or, System of 
Hindu Mythology and Tradition, translated from the 
Original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Puranas. By Horace Hayman WILSON, 
Thoroughly Revised and Edited, with Notes, by Dr, 
ag pecan Haut. In Four Volumes, Vol. I., 8vo., 
10s. 6d, 


AHN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. A 


New Edition. By Dr. Dawson Turner, Head Master of 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool. Crown &vo.,, 5s, 


MISCEGENATION : the Theory of 
the Blending of the Races, applied to the American White 
Man and Negro. 12mo., pp. 92, cloth, 2s. 6d. 











The SONG of SONGS: the Voice of 


the Bridegroom, and the Voice of the Bride. Divided 
into Acts and Scenes, with the Dialogues apportioned to 
the Different Interlocutors, chiefly as directed by M. the 
Professor Ernest Renan, Membre de l'Institut. Ren- 
dered into Verse, from the Received English Translation 
and other Versions, by JosepH HAMBLETON. Post Svo., 


pp. 70, sewed, 2s. 6d, 


RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Collection 


of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the Fifth to 
Eighth Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the 
Hindus. Translated from the Oricinal Sanskmt by the 
late Horace HayMAN WILson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Edited 
by James R. Batuantyne, LL.D., late Principal of the 
Government Sanskrit College of Benares. Volumes IV., 
V., and VI. In the Press. 
“ 

RASK’S GRAMMAR OF THE 

ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. By Beysamin Trorpr, 

A New Edition. §8vo. [In the Press. 


vr ~~ | vv 
ON LANGU AGE AND 
LITERATURE. By Tuos. Watts, of the British 
Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions 
from the Transactions of the Philological Society, an 
elsewhere. One Volume, Svo. [In Preparation. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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The Quarterly Review, 
No. CCXXX., is NOW READY. 
CONTENTS :— 
I, PROSPECTS OF THE CONFEDERATES. 
II. POMPEII. 
Ill. THE EMPIRE OF MEXICO. 
IV. SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 
V. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS SONNETS. 
VI. OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
VII. THE PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, 
The Westminster Review. 


New Series. 
No. L. APRIL, 1864. 


ConTENTS :— : 
I. THE BASIN OF THE UPPER NILE AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 
Il. STRIKES AND INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION, 
III. THE ABOLITION OF RELIGIOUS TESTS. 
IV. THE PREROGATIVE OF PARDON AND THE 
UNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
V. NEW ZEALAND. 
VI. TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
VII. THE PHILOSOPHY OF ROGER BACON. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE;-—1. Theolo 
and Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels. 
—8. Science.—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles 
Lettres. 
London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 4s.; annually, prepaid, post free, 13s. 4d., 
‘No. V., MAY, 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


CONTENTS :— 
1. CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES AND PURE 
RACES. 


2, PEYRERIUS AND THEOLOGICAL’ CRITICISM. 
3. MISCEGENATION, 

4, ANTHROPOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY. 

5. SAVAGE AFRICA, 


6. SHAKESPEARE CONSIDERED _ ETHNOLOGIC- 
ALLY AND PHRENOLOGICALLY. 


7. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

8. THE NEANDERTHAL SKULL. 

9. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


THE JOURNALS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY contains Papers by R. Lee, J. Bendyshe, J. 
Reddie, Rev. J. M. Joass, George E. Robarts, C. Carter 
Blake, and Alfred R. Wallace. 


London: Triinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., Parr X. of 


The Herald and Genealogist. 
Edited by Joun Goven Nicuots, F.S.A. 


CoNnTENTS :— 

THE HERALDS’ VISITATIONS OF COUNTIES; and 
those printed of London, Middlesex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Surrey, Wiltshire, and Wales. 

ENSOR AND SHAKSPERE. 

THE PEDIGREE OF MAULEVERER. 


WALTHEW, WALTHO, WALTHOE, AND MEADE- 
WALDO. 


THE PEDIGREE OF THACKERAY. 
HARTWELL AND THE LEES. 

CARY FAMILY OF SOMERSET. 
ARMS OF THE GILBERTINE ORDER. 


LAWRENCE AND WASHINGTON: and the ETYMO- 
LOGY OF WASHINGTON. 


PEERAGES, BARONETAGES, AND HISTORIES OF 
THE LANDED GENTRY. 


AN HERALDIC CHRONICLE ror 1863. 
PRECEDENCE OF DUBLIN AND EDINBURGH. 


EPITAPHS OF THE LADY AUGUSTA MURRAY AND 
LORD CHANCELLOR TRURO, 


THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF STEWART AND STUART. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The First Volume, containing Parts I. to VI. inclusive, is 
complete, price Sixteen Shillings, in cloth boards. 


NicHo.us and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME, 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(By Post, FourTEeen SHILLINGS.) 
No. XIII.—MARCH, 1864. 





CoNnTENTS :— 
I, AAGLE. V. Lesson or THe Barri- 
re: XVI., XVILI., CADES, 
XVIII. Chaps. VII., VIII. 





| VI. German Im™iGraTiIon 
II. Tue CapiraL QUESTION. wo Wammane. 


Ill. Tur UNDONE. VII. WAR IN AUCKLAND. 


IV. THe HOMELANDANDTHE | VIII. Montuty  Lirerary 
ARAB. | REvIEw. 


Auckland, New Zealand: R. J. Creiaguron and 
A. ScaLes, Queen Street. 





Now ready, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Liter and Scientific 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
A more portable compendiun: can scarcely be imagined.”’ 


London: B, Buaxs, 42], Strand. 





J. ROTHSCHILD, Editeur, 


PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 


JOURNALS. 





Price for a year by Post, l5s. 


Annales Forestieres et Metallurgiques. 


Année 1864. Prix des Annales et du Bulletin. 


Price for a year by Post, 12s. 
Morren (Ed., professeur de botanique a 


Liége). La Belgique Horticole, journal des jardins, 
des‘serres et des vergers, fondé par Ch. Morren et rédige 
par Epovarp Morren. La Selelome horticole se publie 
par livraisons mensuelles de deux feuilles in-8vo. au 
moins, chacune enrichie de Planches coloriées repré- 
sentant plusieurs espéces de fleurs ou de fruits, et de 
planches gravées relatives a tous les intéréts de lhorti- 
culture. 
Price for a year by Post, 12s. 


Herincg (M.-F.) L’Horticulteur Francais 


de mil huit cent cinquante-un, journal des amateurs et 
des intéréts horticoles. Ce Journal, qui vient d’entrer 
dans sa l4e année, a été fondé en 1851, par un de nos 
plus savants botanistes horticulteurs, M. F. Hérinca, 
rédacteur en chef, avec le concours d’amateurs et des 
principaux horticulteurs de France. Le dessin, la 
gravure et le coloris sont ex¢écutés par les artistes les 
plus distingués. Il parait le 5 de chaque mois en un 
cahier de 32 pages de texte et de deux magnifiques 
planches coloriées. 





BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE 
AND AGRICULTURE. 





Price £20. 


Blume cognomine Rumphius. Rumphia, 
sive Commentationes botanice, imprimis de plantis 
Indiew orientalis, tum penitus incognitis, tum que in 
libris Rheedii, Rumphii, Roxburghii, Walchii, aliorum 
recensitur, 4 vol. in-fol. avec 200 Planches, en partie 
colori¢es. Price £2. 

Blume Muszum Botanicum Lugduno-Ba- 
tavum, sive Stirpium exoticarum novarum vel minus 
cognitarum ex vivis aut siccis brevis exposito et 
descriptio. 

Tome 1, cum 24 tabulis ad illustranda 60 plantarum 
exoticarum genera. 1 volume in-$S de 404 pages. Price 
£1. 5s. 

Tome 2e, no 1 4 16, cum 32 tabulis ad illustranda, 68 

lantarum exoticarum genera. 1 volume de 256 pages. 


rice 16s. 
Price £17. 
Blume et J. B. Fischer. Flora Jave nec 


non insularum adjacentium. 3 volumes in-folio, illustrés 
de 252 Planches, : 
Price £5. 


Blume Flore Jave et insularum adjacen- 


tium. Nouvelle série en 12 livraisons, contenant 162 
ages avec 72 Planches magnifiquement coloriees. 
X-B.—Les planches doubles, dans les ouvrages de M. 
Blume, comptent toujours pour deux planches, 


Castagne (L.) Catalogue des Plantes qui 


croissent naturellement daus le département des Bou- 
ches-du-Rhone, 1 vol, in-18, 


Price 2s, 


Deherain (P. P.) Recherches sur l’Emploi 


Agricole des Phosphates. 1 vol. in-13, 


Price 1s, 


Dupuis (A., professeur d’histoire natur- 


elle). L’Biillet, son histoire et sa culture. 1 vol. in-16, 
Price Is, 6d. 


Lavallee (Alphonse) Le Brome de Schrader 


Bromus Schraderi, Kunth; Ceratochloa pendula, 
Schrader). Memoire lu a la Societe imperiale et centrale 
d’ Agriculture dans sa Seance du 3 Fevrier, 1864. 
This little book on a Forage Plant will be of the highest 
interest for every Agriculturist, 


Price £1, 4s. 


Streinz (W.M.) Elements d’Horticulture ; 


ou Jardins Pittoresques expliques dans leurs motifs et 
representes par un plan destine aux amateurs, pour les 
ider daus la creation et l’ornementation des parcs et 
es jardins,d’agrement. ‘Traduit de l’allemand par Saint- 
Leportier. Un plan colorié reparti en quatre grandes 
feuilles imprimees sur Bristol, avec texte explicatif; le 
tout richement cartonne. 


Price 12s. 


Streinz (W. M.) Nomenclature des Cham- 


pignons, liste syaceymiaee des genres et des espéces 
accom ée d’une bibliographie de tous les ouvrages 
qui traitent de la Mycologie. 1 volume in-8 de 750 pages. 


Price, in black, £1; coloured, £1. 12s. 


Zaccone (V. F., sous-intendant militaire), 


Album des Plantes Fourragéres. Atlas grand in-folio 
de 60 planches, representant les plantes de grandeur 
naturelle, accompagnees d’une legende. 


Price £1. 


Siebeck (R.) directeur des jardins im- 
riaux & Vienne. Petits Parcs, ou Jardins Paysagers : 
album de 24 plans coloriés sur la composition et l’orne- 
mentation des jardins d’agrement, a l’usage des amateurs, 
roprietaires et architectes. Traduit de l’allemand par 
M. y . Rothschild, et precede d’une introduction generale 
de M. Charles Naudin (membre de l'Institut). 1 volume 
in-folio, cartonne. Type 
Ce guide pratique pour tout jardinier p iste ou 
amateur a ete couronné par la Societe impériale et cen- 
trale d’Horticulture de ce. 





J. ROTHSCHILD, EDITEUR, 
PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 
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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
pooutre Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grower Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue Reaper, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 





[NPI : MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of THe READER. Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


‘he Mad Ob 
The adras server. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, BASED ON COMPREHENSIVE 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES, AND ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 

This Paper consists of eight pages of demy folio, and con- 
tains as much letter-press as the London Record. 

Its object is, Ist, and principally, to circulate Religious and 
Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denominational 
character, but such as will interest all Protestant Christians, 

2nd. To give a summary of general intelligence, both Euro- 

ean and local. The news of the day is faithfully exhibited ; 
ut always presented from a Christian stand-point. 

8rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they aifect the Church of Christ; and, gene- 
rally, to discuss religious, educational, and miscellaneous 


subjects. 
TERMS. 








Rs, 12 per annum, 

Rs. 6 per annum will be charged to Missionaries. The 
same reduced terms will be charged to Soldiers, Non-Com- 
missioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others whose 
income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem., 

Subscriptions to be paid in advance, cither quarterly, 
haif-yearly, or annually. The amount of postage, at the rate 
of 1 anna per number, to be added to the subscription, as 
postage on newspapers has invariably to be pre-paid. 

Intending Subscribers are requested kindly to send their 
Names to Messrs. Gantz Broruers, Publishers of the Ma- 
DRAS OBSERVER, No, 175, Mount Road, Madras ; orto Messrs, 
Tribner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





Le Progrés. Journal de Lyon. 


POLITIQUE QUOTIDIEN, 


Cr Journat, qui, par l’importance de la Ville ou il est 
yublié, s’est crce un trés grand cercle de Lecteurs en 
Prana, fut supprimé pendant deux mois, et vient de 
reparaitre. Il contient outre le BuLLETIN POLITIQUE de 
M. de Wolfers, des ARTICLES SPECIAUX sur le COMMERCE DE 
Lyon, MARSEILLE, ete., etc.; des Revues de la Presse 
Parisienne, une CHRONIQUE, et une CORRESPONDANCE sp¢éciale 
de Paris. Ilest du plus haut interct a toute personne en 
relation avec la France. 


£ 8. 


Subscription Price by Post, perannum 2 4 
6 months 1 6 
8imonths 0 13 


” ” 
ss ” 


Bureaux: 61, Rue Impériale & Lyon. 


J. ROTHSCHILD, Editeur, 


PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 








IN PREPARATION. 
Lecog (H., professeur d’histoire natur- 


elle, correspondant de l'Institut.) Les Eaux Minérales 
considérées dans leurs rapports avec la chimie et la 
géologie. 1 vol. grand in-8 de 350 & 400 pages. 
Indépendamment des vues particuliéres de l’auteur sur le 
role important des Eaux minérales dans la création de l’écorce 
de la terre, ce volume renfermera d’intéressantes considéra- 
tions sur les éléments chimiques des Eaux et sur leurs di- 
verses réactions. On y trouvera encore des notions étendues 
sur les mati¢res bitumineuses et organiques que l’on y ren- 
contre, et dont l’action thérapeutique est bien loin d’étre 
connue, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price £6. 


Blume (Ch.-L. de) Collection des Orchidees 


les plus Remarqvables de l’Archipel Indien et du Japon, 
Représentées par 58 planches colorices, dont une en 
double format, et par 13 planches noires. Ouvrage 
dedié 4 S. M. Guillaume Ier, roi de Wurtemberg. 1 vol. 
in folio. With an Introduction on the Books by M. 


Blume, 
Price 12s., bound 14s. 


Schacht (H.) Les Arbes. Etudes sur leur 
structure et leur végétation. Traduit d’aprés la deuxiéme 
édition allemande, par M. E. Morren, professeur a Liége. 
Nouvelle édition, illustrée de 10 superbes gravures sur 
acier et de 204 gravures sur bois, ainsi que de 4 planches 
lithographiées, representant ensemble 550 sujets. 1 beau 
volume grand in-8vo. 

Price 2s. 6d. 


Pothier (M. A. F.) De Exploitation et de 


la Législation des Mines en Algérie et en Espagne. 


1 vo ].in-8vo. . 
Price 5s. 


Plantes Cryptogames 


cellulaires du département de Sadne-et-Loire, avec des 
tableaux synoptiques pour les ordres, les familles, les 
tribus et les genres, et la description succincte de 
plusieurs espéces et de beaucoup de variétés nouvelles 
reconnues par l’auteur. 1 vol. in-8 de 300 pages et 
plusieurs Tableaux, 

Price 12s. 


Gassier. Faune conchyliologique terrestre 
et fluviatile de la Nouvelle Calédonie. 1 vol., grand in- 
8vo. 1 carte et § planches coloriees. 


Price 10s. 


Deshayes (G. P.) Conchyliologie de I’Ile 


de la Réunion (Bourbon). 1 vol., 8vo., avec 14 planches. 
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Zales by Auction. F 





VALUABLE COLLECTION OF GREEK, ROMAN, AND ENGLISH 
CoIns FORMED BY A WELL-KNOWN AMATEUR, DECEASED. 


MESSRS. 
GOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction at their House, No. 13 
(late 3), Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.,on THURSDAY, 
%th of MAY, 1864, and Two following Days, at One o’clock 
precisely, @ VALUABLE CoLLecrion of G EK, ROMAN 
and ENGLISH COINS in Gold, Silver, and Copper; Gold 
and Silver Medals, Coin Cabinets, Books, &c., the property 
of a WELL-KNOWN AMATEUR, Deceasep. 
May be viewed Tuesday and Wednesday prior, and Cata- 
logues had, if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 








The First Portion of the very Important, ExTensive and 
VALUABLE Liprary of the late J. Bowyer Nicuo.s, Esq., 
F.S.A., F.L.S. 

MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, No. 18 
(late 3), Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
2th of MAY, 1864, and Six following Days, at One o’clock 
recisely, THE FIRST PORTION of the very Important, 
XTENSIVE and VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late 
J. BOWYER NICHOLS, Esgq., F.S.A., F.L.S., removed 
from Hanger Hill; comprising Nichols’s Leicestershire, 8 
vols.; Hutchins’ Dorset, 4 vols., large paper; Ormerod’s 
Cheshire, 3 vols., large paper; Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 
8 vols., large paper; Surtees’ Durham, with Raine’s North 
Durham, 5 vols., large paper; Hoare’s Wiltshire, 18 vols., 
large paper ; Baker’s Northamptonshire, large paper; Nash’s 
Worcestershire, very fine copy, large paper; Shaw’s Stafford- 
shire, large paper; Manning and Bray’s History of Surrey, 
8 vols., large paper ; Bridges’ Northamptonshire ; Thoroton’s 
Nottinghamshire, the Towneley Copy; Whitaker’s Craven 
and Whalley, 2 vols., large paper; Hunter’s Deanery of Don- 
caster, large paper; Thoresby’s Leeds, 2 vols., large paper; 
Hasted’s Kent, illustrated, 8 vols.; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 
by Thomas, 2 vols.; and many other distinguished Books or 
County History. Also, History of the Howard Family, a 
privately printed volume; Sir Hugh Cholmley’s Memoirs, 
rivately printed; Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 5 vols.; 
T sons’ Reliquize Britannico-Romane; Illustrated Copies 
of the Magna Britannia, and Environs of London; Strutt’s 
Antiquarian Works, and Dictionary of Engravers ; Wood’s 
Athenee Oxonienses, by Bliss, 5 vols.; Bibliographical Works 
of Dr. Dibdin; and some most valuable ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE ENGLISH COUNTIES, Occupying ninety-two large folio 
volumes, enriched with upwards of 6600 ORIGINAL WATER- 
Cotour Drawinas, by Fisher, Buckler, Coney, Shepherd, 
Capon, and other Colebrated Artists; and a most Extensive 
Assemblage of Engravings of the remarkable features of the 
respective Counties, and other matter of much value to the 
Antiquary, Man of Taste, and future Historian; Numrrous 
PRIVATELY PRINTED Books, and many important Works in 
Archeology, Heraldry, Genealogy, History, and other 
Branches of Antiquarian Literature. 
May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had, ifin the 
Country, on receipt of four stamps. 


VALUABLE AUTOGRAPHS. 


ESSRS. LIST ann FRANCKE, LEIP- 

ZIG, will Sell by Auction at Leipzig, on Wednesday, 

%th May, the Collection of interesting AUTOGRAPH 

LETTERS and DOCUMENTS formed by the CHEVALIER 

Cu. Mosio of Milan. At the same time they will also dis- 

erse the Collection of AurocrapHu Lerrers of M, Conseiller 
‘annenberg of Danzig. Catalogues gratis. 





ILLE DE GAND.—GRANDE VENTE DE 

_ Lavres Rares ef Priécievx. Le lundi 28 mai et 6 jours 

suivants, i 9h. 4 du matin et 2 h. 4derelevée, sera exposce en 
vente publique sous la direction du libraire 


F. HEUSSNER, DE BRUXELLES, 


La Bette Cotiection pe LIVRES RARES ET PRE- 
CIEUX formant LA BIBLIOTH/QUE DE FEU M. Cu. Periers, 
chevalier de l’ordre du Lion des Pays-Bas, auteur de 
louvrage: ANNALES DES ELzEVvIER, membre de plusieurs 
s0ciétés de bibliophiles.—La COLLECTION DES EDITIONS ELZE- 
VIRIENNES, se trouvant dans cette bibliotheque, est presque 
compléte. Tous les volumes sont d’une condition si parfaite 
et en si riches relieures des premiers artistes relieurs de 
Paris, que nous doutons qu’il en existe une plus belle réunion 
en Europe. Nous citons notamment le Moire pes Euze- 
VIER, 1674, 5 volumes, NON ROGNES, le SEUL CONNU dans cet 
état. Il s’y trouve en outre UN MAGNIFIQUE MANUSCRIT AVEC 
MINIATURES DE ANTHOINE DE BOURGOGNE, un manuscrit du 
célébre calligraphe Jarry, presque tous les classiques francais 
per ‘ours plus belles éditions, la plupart en grand papier et 

ustrés par des suites de portraits et de vignettes, reliés par 
Derome, Bozérian, Thouvenin, Nicdrée, Bauzonnet, Duru, 
Capé, etc.—La vente se fera a ia maison mortuaire, RUE DU 
CHEMIN DE FER, 6, & GAND. 

Le catalogue se distribue & Bruxelles, chez F. Heussner 
directeur de la vente), 16, place Sainte-Gudule; a Paris, chez 

iM. A. Durand, Potier, Porquet, Techener, E. Toss, 
Tilliard, Durand jeune, Miard, Borrani, libraires ; a Londres, 
chez MM. Triibner et Cie, D. Nutt, Dulau & Cie. 








IBLIOTHECA SINICA: Catalogue of 
a Collection of valuable and scarce Cu1nEsE Books, prin- 
ted and published in China, with Notes Bibliographical and 
tical. To which is added a List of the principal English, 
French, and German Works illustrative of the Literature, 
age, or History of China, On sale at the prices affixed, 
¥Y KARL THEODOR VOELCKER, in Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
Romerberg, No. 3. 


eee 


OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 


utmost price given for them in cash, thereby saving the 
delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, by a 
second-hand bookseller of 25 years’ standing. N.B. Cata- 
logues gratis and post-free for one stamp. 50,000 vols. of 
books, Apply to T. MILLARD, 70, Newgate Street. 








IMPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN FORMING OR 
ADDING TO THEIR LIBRARIES, AMATEURS OF RARE AND 
Curious Books, Curators oF Pustic LisprarRiges, &c. 


ABOVE 50,000 VOLUMES OF RARE, 
CURIOUS, USEFUL, and VALUABLE BOOKS 
Splendid Books of Prints, Picture Galleries, and Illustrated 
orks, Beautifully Illuminated Manuscripts on Vellum, &c. 
are now on sale at very greatly reduced prices, by 


JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18, New Srreet, Covent GarpEN, Lonpon, W.C. 


*,* A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 8vo., 100 pp., for June and 
July, will be published in a few days, and will be forwarded 
on the receipt of two postage stamps. 





HAKSPERIANA.—NEW CATALOGUE 


NOW READY, containing, in addition to the usual 
Selection of Curious and Uncommon Books, some interest- 
ing “‘Shaksperiana’’ (by post for one stamp).—RiIcHarpD 
Simpson, 10, King William Street, Strand, W.C. Books 
bought in any quantity. 


THACKERAY’S LIBRARY. 


ATALOGUE OF BOOKS JUST PUB- 
LISHED BY J. WALLER, 58, Fleet Street, including 
many interesting Articles from the Libraries of the late 
Mr. Thackeray—The Bishop of Ely—Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst, and Edward Tyrrell, Esq., City Remembrancer, at 
very low prices affixed. Also a Catalogue of valuable Auto- 
graph Letters. (Gratis.) 


A® TOGRAPH LETTERS, &&. WALLER’S 
NEW CATALOGUE, Parr 52, just published, gratis, 
58, Fleet Street, E.C., containing interesting original speci- 
mens of the following distinguished men : — Blackstone— 
Brissot—Bucer—Buckingham—Bisom, Rt.—Rt. Devereux, 
Earl of Essex—Commonwealth Papers—T. M. Hardy— 
Household Book of the Dorset Family—John 5th of Portugal 
—Lemartine—Mackenzie (H.)—Melancthon—Moore (T.)— 
Mozart—Murphy (A.)—Pitt (W.)—Percival (S.)—Robes- 
pierre—Rogers—Sir W. Scott—Stanislaus, King of Poland— 
Talleyrand—Usher—Calvin—Weber, &c., &c. All marked at 
very moderate prices. 

















CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

ANNUAL RANDOM CLEARANCE OF 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, MS pages, double 

columns, closely printed. Post free for six stamps. 


CATALOGUE of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c. (above 
Four Thousand), post free for two stamps. 


IN PREPARATION. 


CATALOGUE of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, selected 
from a mass of 150,000, the whole of which may be selected 
from. 

CATALOGUE of ORIGINAL DRAWINGS and 
SKETCHES by Ancient and Modern Masters. 


JoHN Gray BELL, 11, Oxford Street, Manchester. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
J WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 


_¢ in stock at very low prices; also a large collection of 
Miscellaneous Literature, English and Foreign. Books of 
any description bought by J. WEsTELL, for immediate cash. 
549, New Oxford Street, three doors east of Tottenham Court 

Road, London. 





if D. DICKINSON has just issued a 
Je CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOLOGICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which will be sent on 
receipt of one Postage Stamp. GOOD OLD BOOKS of all 
sorts Purchased for Cash. 


92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





\N EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 
I\ most POPULAR FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS, constantly on hand, at 


Wititiam Axuuan & Co.’s, Importers of Foreign Books, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 





IGHT THOUSAND VOLUMES OF 

4 FRENCH BOOKS, in every class of Literature (the 
stock of an eminent Foreign Publisher), at extraordinarily 
reduced prices, including 3960 volumes by Balzac, Dumas, 
V. Hugo, Sand, and others, reduced from 3s. to 8d. per 
volume. 


W. Jerrs, Burlington Arcade, Catalogue two stamps. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON SALE. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or’ Private Libraries, Mer- 
chants, Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, 
are repost invited to apply for the MAY LIST of Works 
withdrawn from Mudie’s Library for Sale. 

This List includes Capt. Speke’s Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile—Sir R. Alcock’s Capital of the Tycoon—Memoirs of 
Bishop Blomfield—Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea—Life 
of Edward Irving—Our Old Home—Lowth’s Wanderer in 
Western France—Ear! Stanhope’s Life of Pitt—Queen Mab 
—Rachel Ray—and more than One Thousand other Works of 
the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices. 


CHARLES Epwarp Mupie, New Oxford Street, London, 
City Office—4, King Street, Cheapside. 


Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester : and 
Temple Street, Birmingham, 





——— 


D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 


Periodicals and Newspapers supplied by post. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





LONDON: 270, 


STRAND, W.C. 
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LVucation. 


DANISH LESSONS.—A Lady desires to 


give Lessons in Dani h, her Native Langua dress 
C. V., 2, Claremont Terrace, Seunacteat. rarer) 


T° LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages would be glad to extend his connection. Terms 
moderate. Distance no object. For Particulars apply to 
3 alee University Tutorial Association, 9, Pail Seat 

ast. 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Heury 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour 
to announce that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE. Apply at No. 8, Shrewsbury Road, West- 
bourne Park, W. 


USIC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 
: and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 
in a new Style and through a new Method, by means of which 
Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons, Pupils 
attended at their own residence, or at the Professor's, Mr, 
JOSEPH KREMER, from Paris, 8, Shrewsbury Road, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


k YDE ABBEY SCHOOL, Winchester. 

Head Master, the Rev. EDWD. FIRMSTONE, M.A., 
formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, assisted by 
Resident Graduates, from the Universities of Cambridge, 
London, and Paris.—SONS of GENTLEMEN are PRE- 
PARED for the Public Schools and Universities, also for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service. ‘Terms 50 and 60 guineas per 
annum. For particulars, references, and further information, 
apply to the Head Master. 


;) _ a ml \) ryt 
R. BEHR, ForMERLY HEAD MASTER OF 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SU REY. He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the Pusiic 
ScHoois, Navat AND MILITARY CoLLeces, and COMPETITIVE 
SRAMINATIONS. For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
anove. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning disengaged. He teaches CLassics, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, Composition, &c. Distance no object, 
For Terms apply to *‘ Lecrurer,’ care of Messrs, Hatton and 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


t ™ 

ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION, 
Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducuesne, and 
directed by Mesdames VerreviL and Lemaire, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. Tuts Instirurion, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ing schools extra muros so much in favour, It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close proximity with 
the Bots pg Bov.oGne. The course of study is most com- 
plete, and includes the living languages and the elegant arts. 
A physician is specially attached to the Institute. The terms 

vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References can be given to some of the best Eng- 
lish families, whose children have been educated by Madame 
VERTEUIL. 
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Cr: GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 
WO The British Chaplain at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in August. 
Pupils are prepared for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy 
&c. French and German Professors are specially engagec 
in the establishment. The house is large, well situate, and 
affords all the comforts of an English home. Terms £100 to 
£150 per annum. Pupils received for the Modern Languages 
only. Address, post-paid, The British Chaplain, 52, Rue de 
Lorraine, St.Germain-en-Laye, Paris. 





} DUCATION, — BRUSSELS. — Miss 
GHEMAR continues to conduct the EDUCATION of a 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES. The utmost atten- 
tion is paid to the mental, moral, and religious instruction of 
the pupils. A Protestant clergyman attends regularly every 
week to impart religious instruction. The Sunday is ob- 
served with strict regard to the customs of Great Britain. 
Terms 112 guineas a year, which includes the French, Ger- 
man, and English languages, music, singing, and solfége, 
drawing and painting, with use of models, and various 
courses of lectures on science by the best professors; also 
dancing and deportment, use of pianos, class books and 
library, seat in church, and laundress. A large country 
house, with grounds, &c., a few miles from Brussels by rail- 
way, forms a part of the establishment, where the pupils can 
stay in available weather, and where masters are in y mp en 
tendance. Letters to be addressed to No. 8, rue du Bois 
Sauvage, Brussels. Copies of prospectus can be had at 
Messrs. WaTERLOW and } ys’, 65, 66, and 67, London Wall. 
DUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 
4 berg.—Dr. GASPEY proposes being in London from the 
Ist tillthe 14th of Julyto RECEIVE PUPILS. The Pro- 
spectus to be had of Mr. CuLvVERWELL, 21, Norfolk Street 
Strand, W.C. 


1c "II pra 1 ‘ yAT 

M388 FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT for 

‘il YOUNG LADIES, at Heidelberg, combines the com- 
forts of home with every facility for acquiring German 
French, and a good general education. For prosvecas anc 
particulars a ply to Mrs. M., Send Lodge, Ripley, Surrey: 
and to Mr. Woif, Messrs. Schott & Co.’s, Regent Street, 
London. Miss Faller will visit London in June, and will be 
happy to accompany pupils back to Heidelberg. 


RPUCATION IN GERMANY.—Mrs. and 

Miss SHURY receive YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 
and"EDUCATE. The utmost care and attention are bestowed 
on the comfort and improvement of the Pupils. The house 
is detached, and delightfully situate on the banks of the 
Rhine. Terms moderate and inclusive. For prospectuses, 
references, &c., apply to Messrs. Griffith and Farran, corner 
of St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


JDUCATION IN GERMANY, FRANK- 
FORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — Dr. HOHAGEN has 
VACANCIES in his Establishment for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN. For terms, references, &c., apply to 8.8., Mr. Jones’, 
Printseller, 73, Princes Street, Leicester Square. 


\DUCATION (PROTESTANT). — GER- 


i MANY.—GROVE HOUSE, Coblenz.— The above 
Establishment, conducted by Miss KOETTLITZ, and 
delightfully situate on the banks of the Rhine, offers supe- 
rior educational advantages, combined with the comforts of 
an English home. The Principal is a Hanoverian, and is 
assisted by able masters, French being taught by a resident 
Parisi 
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PECTRUM ANALYSIS.—MR. BROWN- 


ING begs to announce that he has always in stock 
SPECTROSCOPES OF THE NEWEST DESIGN AND WITH THE LATEST 
Iwievine had ver pene vo" i nfacturing 

very e ive @ ence in manufac 
this class of instrument, Mr. Browning will be glad to under- 
take any description of apparatus intended for Spectrum 


JOHN BROWNING, Oprician, AnD MANUFACTURER OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL InsTRUMENTS, MINORIES, LONDON. 





ATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


“* Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I con- 
sider it the best lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both 
in its optical and mechanical arrangements.”—Sir Davip 
Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

“ The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly pos 


sible to carry the Stereoscope.”—Atheneum. 








SMITH, BECK, axp BECK, 31, Corynit1, E.C. 


HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 
BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
ManvuFracroRY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 








BEN RHYDDING. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 


bold eminence overlooking the picturesque valley of the 
Wharfe, is admirably adapted as a residence for those seek- 
ing health, or merely rest from the bustle and fatigue of 
professional or commercial life. The building, placed in the 
midst of 100 acres of pleasure-ground possessing exquisite 
and varied views, is in the Scottish Baronial style, and was 
erected at an expense of fully £30,000. 
For Prospectuses, containing a detailed account of Ben 
Rhydding, with statement of terms, apply to Mr. Gres, 
Manager, ‘Ben Rhydding, Otley. 


YDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station under the direction of Mr. Mrrt- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington Green, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in 4-5 adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
“— "Teen " Prospectuse ly to Mrs. W G 

or Terms an 8 apply to Mrs. Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. 








EW ERA IN MINIATURE POR- 


TRAITURE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE 
MINIATURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid life-like 
bust in an enclosed cube of crystal). patented for Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States. An ab- 
stract of the mode of obtaining this singularly beautiful 
result, read at the late meeting of the British Association 
by the inventor, Henry Swan, may be had, post free, together 
with terms of portraiture, on application to T. E. Golding, 
Secretary to the Casket Portrait Company, 40, Charing Cross. 
Cartes de Visite and Vignettes on the usual terms. 


From the Times, Sept. 3, 1863. . 


“Tue Britisu AssociaTion.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of papers were read, but only one 
was of any general interest. It was by Mr. H. Swan, an 
gave an account of a new invention in portrait-taking. By a 
peculiar arrangement of two rectangular prisms, the appear- 
ance of a ectly solid figure is given to a picture and 
portraits which were unsatisfactory on a flat surface, have so 
much expression thrown into them by this invention, as to 
become quite pleasing and truthful.” 


From the Standard, Sept. 29, 1863. 


“The casket portrait is a still further and more effective 
levelopment of the photographic process than has yet been 
liscovered—indeed, as far as t realistic portraiture is 

this method, which has m discovered by Mr. 
jwan, must meet the requirements of the most enacting in 
hat style of individual representation. In that entirely new 
and o adaptation of optical illusion to the o 
rtraits anh | the photographer, the head and features of 
e sitter have all the distinctness and projection of a bust in 
marble, with the advantage of preserving the natural tints of 
the countenance in the most life-like manner.” 


From the Illustrated London News, Oct. 3, 1963. 


“A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with 
from the centre of a small cube of crystal, 
ding out in as perfect relief as though 
er the hands of fairy sculptors, * * * Most 
are fond of looking in the glass, but this portable and intlelible 
spectrum, reflecting no mere fleeting image, but containing the 
actual, palpable of humanity, is ce amost startling 
novelty. science is exp) usions which for- 
gained the credit of beingsupernatural. This is an 
less given to denying the existence of phenomena than to 
monstrate the why and the wherefore of their existence. 
How would it be if, after all, the a 


nmeaaa, 





ct 


c at which we have all 
lately, had some photographic foundation, an 
pa any in ne pink dress,’ were only ‘casket or 


From the Intellectual Observer for November, 1863. 


The effect of the new process is to exhibit the subject of 

rtraiture with life-like v tude, and in natural 

. You take up « small case, and look through what 

appears to be a little window, and there stands or sits before 

on, in a pleasantly-lighted chamber, & marvellous effigy of a 
thay or gentleman, as the case may be. The 


the 


t shrines 
receive the effigy of his mistress, and 
other mode yet devised of qannesting’ por 
tal jew ~~ 288 8 


From the London Review, August 29, 1868. 





gouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued ai? Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadi and Wallaroo, Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. , 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





OMMERCIAL INSTITUTE and 


GENERAL SHARE EXCHANGE, established for the 
convenience of capitalists, and for enabling investors to have 
an interest or dormant share in commercial undertakings of 
every description, without incurring liability beyond the 
capital aveualiy embarked in each case; and also, by an effec- 
tive organization and the association of capitalists, to econo- 
mize expenditure and obtain the largest possible dividends or 
profits on investments, together with facilities, hitherto un- 
attainable, for obtaining information, and forming a correct 
‘udgment as to the merits of investments. 

Arrangements are also made for the sale and purchase of 
shares, stocks, and securities of every description on the most 
favourable terms, and in the case of shares, the present 
heavy charge of the dealers or “turn of the market”’ on both 
sides is saved. 


Orrices.—15, George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C. 
BankKERs.—The Union Bank of England and France. 
ManaGers.—Messrs. Salter and St. John, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PREss, 


“The chief object will be to facilitate the formation of 
combinations of persons who may wish to enter into partner- 
ship under limited liability. This object is legitimate, and 
may aid the development of many useful enterprises.”’— 


Times. 

** Ts likely to attract the attention of the commercial com- 
munity.’’—Daily Telegraph. ; 

* Facilities will exist to enable parties to arrive at a correct 
ju ent as to the merits of investments.”—Standard, 

“It is stated to have been well received, and to be likely 
to include a considerable body of subscribers.’’—Morning 
Star. 

** Will no doubt prove of great value to persons desirous of 
investing their money in mercantile and other firms,.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

“It is formed under respectable and experienced auspices.” 
—Money Market Review. 


Further particulars, and a detailed plan of operation, on 
application, 





WELLINGS OF THE LABOURING 


CLASSES.—A Conrerence for the discussion of this 
subject is convened to be held at the House of the Society of 
Arts on Tuurspay and Frinay, the 26th and 27th May, at 
11.30 eachday. Personsinterested in the subject and desirous 
of attending, are ee to communicate with the 
Secretary. y Order, P. LE NEVE FOSTER. 

Socrety or Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


10th May, 1864. 








REAT FIRE IN BRITISH GUIANA.— 


The valuable Library, Museum, and Scientific Collec- 
tions of the Agricultural and Commercial Society of British 
Guiana, formed during the last twenty years at a cost or 
more than £10,000, having been totally destroyed, together 
with a large portion of the city of Georgetown, in the dis- 
astrous fire of Sunday, the $rd of April, 1864; an earnest 
APPEAL for assistance in restoring this valuable institution 
is made to all who are directly or indirectly interested cither 
in the colony of British Guiana or in the general promotion 
of such objects as the Society has for so many years so suc- 
cessfully forwarded. 

Contributions of money, books, scientific instruments, and 
objects for the Museum will be thankfully received and duly 
acknowledged in a Public Subscription List by the Society’s 
Agents in England. 

Messrs. A. F, RIDGWAY and SONS, 40, Leicester 

Square, London. 





HAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Meloy the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 
The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promotin 
one of the main p s of the Institution they have founded, 
beg to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children of 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
ay fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 


oet. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended for the endowment 
of the Shakespeare School should be paid only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs. Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 

Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 
out this design, are requested to communicate with the 


undersigned, 
BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 
New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864. 


HE FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL:—An appeal is respectfully 
made to the generous sympathy of the press, and of the Po 
lis , bookselling, and stationery trades, on behalf of the 
widow and three unmarried daughters of the late Mr. William 
Shoberl, by whose recent death they are left totally unpro- 
vided for. Mr. Shoberl was for many years connected with 
the late Mr. Henry Colburn, the eminent publisher, of Great 
Marlborough Street, during which period he arranged the 
Fairfax papers, and other similar collections, for publication, 
He was afterwards in business for himself in the same 
thoroughfare. Svusscriprions in aid of Mrs. Shoberl’s 
endeavour to obtain a means of living for herself and 
daughters will be received at the 


Union Bank (Teupte Bar Branca.) 





N UNMARRIED CURATE is RE- 
UIRED b 


the Ist of July in a rural parish, where the 
Incumbent is resident, and advanced in years. He must be 
sound in doctrine, not High Church, and a good reader. A 
graduate of Cambridge preferred. The annual sti 
£100.—Address Medbourne Rectory, Market Harborough. 


EMOVAL.—BULL’S LIBRARY is now 


and commodious Premises, at , a 7a Street, six doors 
0 . Prospectuses 
Books gratis. 











VICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COM- 
we ag ASSURAS CE COMPANY, 18, King 
illi Stree ity. 

ba FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May last, 

a Reversiona Bonus of ous 4 ze eprecpriaio’ to the 

d, to 42 per cent. on the Premi . 
eee Oy Funds exceed ............ E410,000 





The Annual Income is over .................. £70,000 
The Claims by Death paid exceed ......... £310,000 
Bonuses declared...... és £145,000 


Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted, 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, 
Life and Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on 


al Security, 
si neemaineninied WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


((LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EsTABLISHED 1824. 

All Persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale 
before June 30th, 1864, will be entitled at the Next Bonvs to 
one year’s additional Share of Profits over later Assurers. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal, and the last 
Report, showing the financial position of the Society, can be 
obtained from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

13, St. James’s Square, London, S8.W. 








ERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY (TAmited), 94, CANNON STREET 

Lonpon, E.C.--NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 

PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Prospectus. 

Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 





(F UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 

Great Eastern CHemicaL Works, STOWMARKET, Sur- 
FOLK :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 

Turis Manuractory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co, 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most paproves 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for powder. 

The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 

For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 

1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 

by a ange of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
owder. 
: 2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. ae 

4, pees not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the gun. : , % 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Civit ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to es smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost. 

18. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
eet in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water the wider range and 
greater force of a arm charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For MInitTary ENGINEERING. 


Lae The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than yt tee a 

19. For the same paspose From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-ight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Naval WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as good as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, an 
is constant. and unalterable in its nature. 

Messrs. THomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied withit. Instruc- 
tions as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 


plied 
They are also to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
tion of ammunition. : 
Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs, Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864, 
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EMOVAL.—Messrs. ALEX and JONES, 


Surgeon-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practice to 
58, BROOK STREET, Grosvenor Square, in consequence of 
their Premises, 31, New Bridge Street, being required by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH may be bad of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


- 

EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448, SrRAND (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and 
success of this system, vide ‘* Lancet.”’ 


*.* No connection with any one of the same name, 











AUTION. — PIANOS. —In the present 

disturbed state of the pianoforte trade consequent upon 
recent revelations, a competent adviser, in selecting an instru- 
ment, has become a necessary safeguard against imposition. 
Mr. Limpus, Organist of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, having 
twenty-five years’ experience, offers assistance and advice to 
intending purchasers. A Fee of One Guinea only charged, 
Address, Shrewsbury House, Isleworth, London. 








PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS, 
A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
¢ PENCILS. 


SOLE AGENTS:—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or WALES. This 
Starch is used in THe RoyaL LAuNDRY, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 








“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable.”’ 


\HEK COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—"'I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecu/a of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quality,”-—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
uthor of ‘‘ Adulterations Detected,’ and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 
In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per lb. ; 
12lbs. at 1s, 3d. per lb.; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 3llbs., at 1s. per lb, 


Sole Agents and Consignees, 
NEVELL & CO., 


Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 


Established 1828. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 


SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
te nor sulphur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on 
he box, afford to life and property great protection against 
accidental tires. 


WHITECHAPEL Roap, Lonpon, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—Awn ARK. 


HBHBELER AND WILSON’S 

UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, with every recent improvement and 
addition, 

Socrery ror Suppryinc Home Teacuers anp Books In 
Moon’s Type, TO ENABLE THE BLiInp TO READ THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

Presipent—THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


500, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
Messrs, WHEELER and WILSON, March 15th, 1864, 


GENTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure in informing you of 
the success which has followed the efforts made for teaching 
some of our blind Female Readers the use of your Sewing 
Machine. 

Their progress in stitching, tucking, and quilting, after a 
few lessons, has been quite remarkable, eliciting marked 
approbation from those who have witnessed it. I trust that 
the use of your Machine will be accepted, not only for the 
benefit of ‘the »xrer class of blind persons, but for the 
amusement of those more advantageously circumstanced. 

Accept my earnest thanks for all the assistance we have 
received from you in this early stage of our efforts, and for 
your liberal donation. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) EDWARD MOORE. 


See the Tilustrated and Descriptive Pamphlet, forwarded 
On application, post free, and which contains testimonials, as 
to its adaptability for every description of work, from the 
nobility, gentry, ‘manufacturers, and others. Instruction 
gratis to purchasers. 


Offices and Sale-Rooms, 139, Regent Street, London, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


EWTON WILSON & O©O.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 

to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
erangement, than any others. They ran tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or 
the heaviest material. They are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
the same moment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the 
press of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy, 


Great Cenrrat Deror, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Loxpow, 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN EB’S. 





DEANE’s—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
and finish. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Crnets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 408., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2ls., new 
patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 

DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
proved patterns, 

DEANE’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEANE’s—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’s—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns, 
French and English. 

PEARS Ooms and J aodn Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 

tensils, 

DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable, 

DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze: 8-light glass, 63s. 

DEANE’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manu- 
factured on the premises, of the best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
Gratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
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WE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS,— 

HEAL and SON have observed for some time that it 
would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of the style and 
effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, itis necessary 
that each description should be placed in separate rooms. 
They have therefore erected large and additional Show- 
Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room 
Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted 
but also to provide several small Rooms for the purpose of 
keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the 
different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Deal 
Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to 
see the effect as it would appearintheirown Rooms. A Suite 
of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept 
in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various Woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large num- 
bers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the 
effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large Stock of BEDDING (Heat and Son’s original 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very 
greatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 
Rooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment 
ot Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this purpose, that the manufacture may be 
under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises, 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 
Mattrass. 

Heat and Son’s Tlustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.—196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. WorTH THB ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND SCHOOL PROPRIETORS. 
Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
6 backed seats meetings, services. 
$level tables & seats for 24 for treats, school reading-rooms, 
2 square classes Sunday-schools, 
As IxnventTeED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 
SancTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. In use at Eton College ; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools. 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depét, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; S. P. C. K. 
Depoéts, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,.* Tue Ciercy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED Circular, with Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 





T)RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 

WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH’S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 


WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 

roved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
Draught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2s, 
each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workmanship included, 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus regulated, will 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &c. 


Letters addressed to Mr. Cuartes Cuvuncn, No, 18, Circus 
Square, 





, Bryanstone 
667 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Professidn gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthfal of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of homeopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or t- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its 
crude state, or so unskilfwly manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J PS, of London, Homeopathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
able to the delicate stomach. 


. a 7. 
PPS’S COCOA is distinguished as a 

invigorating and grateful breakfast beverage possessing 
a most delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work,  Adultera- 
tions of Food,” says :—‘* Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body,” Again—‘*As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.”” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled_up with boi ing water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Secured in tin-lined 41b., 4lb., and Ub. packets, 
labelled, and sold at Is. 6d. per lb., by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists. 


CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 
HLORODYNE.— VICE-CHANCELLOR 


SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11._ It was clearly proved 
before the Courtthat Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active principle, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the original and genuine—viz., 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Consumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 
Crameee Spasm, Rheumatism, ke., and 'no house or home 
should be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 
$3, Great Russet Street, Broomsspury, Lonpon, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. each. 


LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 

to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 

**in every respect equal to Price’s.”’. Most medical men _pre- 

scribe ‘‘ PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 

portance, patients can insure it by desiring to have their 

Glycerine in 1lb., 8 0z., 40z., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked ‘Price’s Patent.” 

Betmont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 




















BEDROOM CANDLES. 
RICE’S CANDLES wWuHicH WILL NOT 


DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED. Thin, very hard Candles, 
sold in boxes, 1s. and 3s. each, are recommended as the best 
carriers. 

Extra Harp, 8S. 12, CHamBer Canp es, sold in boxes, 2. 
each, thicker Candles, intended for those who will not 
burn thin. 

Suerwoop Economic Bep Lients, in packets of 36 Candles 
for One Shilling, intended for use where cheapness is a great 
object, will be found an improvement on the ordinary Candles 
as they gutter less. 

SpeciaL CaANDLEsTICcKs to fit thin Candles, 1s. and 2s, Gd. 
each; reducing Sockets, making them fit any Candlesticks, 
2d. each, 

* Price’s Parent CANDLE Company,” Limitep, London, 


(JANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 


Adopted by her Majesty. © Government for the Military 
Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, : 

The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitations. 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all dealers 
throughout the kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also 
~ ; be obtained their celebrated United Service Soap 

ablets, 


JIELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 


VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,” and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtaine eir Prize 
Medal Paraffine Candles. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastie 
institutions, and the public qenecely. that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for —— steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. ‘ ; 

ach pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his ature. — 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
$7, Gracechurch Street, London, 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moperator Lamps -2 Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. STrarvetTres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 

















SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 
£7. 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2, 


rticl rked in plain fi . 
eae Glass, nglish and Foreign, suitable for 
presse, Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed, 


LONDON.—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxrornp Streer W. 
BIRMINGHAM,—Masvracrory and Suow Rooms, Broap 


Established 1907, 
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AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 
60, PATERNOSTER Row, LoNnDON. 


AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


_ TRUBNER: & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 











LIST NO. V. 








Now ready, 


The Continental Monthly, de- 


voted to Literature and National Policy. MAY, 1864, 
CONTENTS :— 
} AMBBIOAN FINANCES AND RESOURCES, 


Il. AE 
Ill, OUR ag myht oe RELATIONS; Orn, HOWTOTREAT THE 


REB 
IV. THE MOUND BUILDER . 
V. A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


VI. A SUMMER’S NIGHT. 
VII. THE snauien | PRESS. 
VIIL. THE HOUSE IN THE LANE. 
IX. MUSIC A § OLE P 
X. THOUGHTS. By VIRGINIA VAUGHAN, 
XI. THE WAR, A CONTEST FORK IDEAS, 
XII. HINTS TO yd AMERICAN FARMER. 
XIII. APHORISMS. 
XIV. THE WILD AZALBEA. 
XV. A PATR OF STOCKINGS 


* LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 
London: TRaBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The New Englander. 


XXIII. No, Il, APRIL, 1564, 
CONTENTS :— 


. THE CONFLICT WITH SCEPTICISM ANDUNBELIEF. 
- ToL ATONEMENT AS A REVELATION, 


LAND. 
: THE ATONEMENT. 
HAT MAKES A HERETIC, 

VI. AMERICA VINDICATED BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 
VIL. REVIEW OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF REV. DR. 
LYMAN BEECHER. " 

VIII, REVIEW OF WEISS’ LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THEODORE PARKER. 
IX. CHARLES BEBCHER’S NEW THEORY OF THE WORK 
OF THE REDEEME 
X, NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 


Volume 


I 
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Now ready, 


The Historical Magazine, and 


NOTES AND QUERIES, concerning the Antiquities img 
and Biography of America, Vow. VIII. No. IV. APRIL, 1864, 
CONTENTS :— 

nm LETTERS OF GEN, aaa REED TO GEN, IRVINE. 
NOTES AND QUE 
iL SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 
MISCELLANY, 
London: TROBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 


60, Paternoster how. 
United States’ Army and Navy 


JOURNAL. A A Wookie Newspaper, devoted to the Interests of 
the ARMY a and to the Dissemination of correct 
MILITARY “IN FORMATION. Annual Subscription, 21s, 


London: TRaBNER &Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and 


COMMERCIAL REVIEW. VoL. L. No.IV. APRIL, 1364, 
Somnness > — 


. FINANCES OF THE STATE +. 
E MONTANA OF THE ANDES 

N \ ANUPFACTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
TEAM ON THE “PACIFIC OCEAN, 


A VA 
L. DEATH OF THOMAS TILESTON. 
L COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 
JOURNAL OF BANKING, CURRENCY AND FINANCE. 
STATISTICS OF TRADE AND COMMERC 


London: TROUBNFR & Co., American eaten, + 
, Paternoster Kow we 





Now ready, 


The American Journal of Educa- 
TION. New Series. Vou. IV. No. 1X. MARCH, 1864, 
CONTENTS :— 
I, wor TEACH . ‘effmieaenel OF THE PROFESSION 
Il. PROCEEDIN THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


OF 
OF TEACHING IN PHILADELPHIA 
Iil, VTASSUCIATION.. OF THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


VIL. ‘OIROT. LES Pons, OR THE AF Pxop OF NATURE 
N EARLY TE wy 


X. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


London : satsene & Co., American emer A 
60, Paternoster Row = 





Now ready, 


Annals of the Lyceum of Natural 


HISTORY OF NEW YORK. Vou. VIII. No.I. MAY—OCTO- 
BER, 1868. 


CONTENTS :— 


IL caTaoeus ¢ OF 4 COLL BoTIOs OF oy made in 
Il. on THE FA} FAMILY PROSERPINACES with a Deseri 
a 
tion of a New Species or the Genus Proserpina, by oy Th. 


IIL. REMARKS ON CLASSIFICATIONS OF NORTH Ay 
CAN HELICES, by European Authors, and es 
H, A. ADAMS and ALBERS. By THOMAS ~n & 


London: TROBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row, oe 








NEW AMERICAN JOURNAL >— 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 


*,* THE ROUND TABLE is published every Saturda, 
demand i in the United States for a Weekly Publication, t 
interests of American life and letters. 


, at New York. THE ROUND TABLE has its origin in the 
national in its character, which shall be devoted to the real 


Agents for Great Britain and Ireland— 
TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





Now ready, 


The Congregational Quarterly. 
Vou. VI. No. IL, for APRIL, 1864. 


CONTENTS :— 
I, TYLER BATCHELLER, 
Il. WEST CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, PORTLAND. 
III. THROLCOIOAL BOUCASION IN CONNECTICUT, 
EVENTY YEARS AGO 


IV. CENTEN NIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE BERKSHIRE 
SSOCIATION, 


V. THE ESSENTIAL ik leat AND EQUALITY 
OF LOCAL CHURCH 


VI, CQELOS ASCENDIT RODIB. 
VII, THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN ORLEANS’ 
COUNTY. 


Vill, i’ © | lead OF THE ESSEX NORTH ASSOCIA- 


IX. WHAT IS WOMAN? 
X. REV, MOSES BRADFORD, 
XI. RULES OF CONDUCT. 


XII. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY PRINCETON, No 


XIII. onneer_oF THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


XIV. THE WORK AMD RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
CHURCH, 


XV. STATISTICS OF THE HUMAN FAMILY. 
XVI. ORIGIN OF THE NAME HEBREW, 
XVII. CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY, 
XVIII. NOTICES OF BOOKS, 
X1X, EDITOR’S TABLE, 
XX. CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY RECORD. 
XXI, CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
XXII. AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
XXIII. THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION, &e, 


London: Taennys & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 
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Biblical Repertory and 


I, No, Il, APRIL, 1864, 


The 


PRINCETON REVIEW. VOL. XXX 


CONTENTS :— 
i, THE WORKS OF PLATO. 
II. LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
1IIl. MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
IV. THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
V. THE SUPERINTEN DENCE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
VI. GOVERNOR WINTHROP. 
VIL. ST, JEROME. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


London: TROBNER & Co., American aemy Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row 
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The Church Monthly. 


CONTENTS :— 
I. THE SUNSHINE OF LIFE, 

Il, DIVINE TRUTH SELF-EVIDENCING, 

Ill, DOCTOR STURM. 

IV. BOOK NOTES. 

Vv. THEN AND NOW. 

VI. THE STRAIGHT ROAD IS SHORTEST AND SUREST. 
VIL. THE LITURGY, IN ITS RELATIONS TO CHRISTIAN 

UNION, 

VIIL, THE MONTH. 

IX, LITERARY NOTICES, 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
00, Paternoster Row. 
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The American Journal of Science 


AND ARTS, by SILLIMAN and DANA, Second Series. VOL, 
XXXVII, No,III, MAY, 1864, 


CONTENTS :— 


XXVIII, ON THE DIPTERA, OR TWO-WINGED IN- 
SECTS OF THE AMBERFAUNA, 

XXVIII, ABSTRACT OF PROFESSOR MEISSNER’S RE- 
sy ae ON OXYGEN, OZONE, AND AN- 


XXIX. GLACIAL ACTION ABOUT PENOBSCOT BAY, 


XXX, CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SHEFFIELD 
woe OF YALE COLLEGE, No, 


XXXII. COPSRIRU TIONS TO CHEMISTRY, FROM THE 
LABORATORY OF THE LAURENCE SCIEN- 
TIFIC SCHOOL, 
XXXIT, ON SHEPARD’S PARACOLUMBITE., 
XXXII, OF Catt CRETACEOUS AND SUPERIOR FOR- 
TIONS OF WEST TENNESSEE. 
XXXIV. ON "THE INFLUENCE OF OZONE AND SOME 
OTHER CHEMICAL AGENTS ON GERM1- 
NATION AND VEGETATION, 
XXXV. REMARKS ON THE DISTILLATION OF SUB- 
STANCES OF DIFFERENT VOLATILITIES., 
XXXVI. a ORIGINAL ACCOUNTS OF THE DISPLAYS 
IN FORMER TIMES OF THE NOVEMBER 
STAR-SHOWER., 
XXXVII. NOTE ON THE PRODUCT OF. THE REACTION 
ETWEEN THE MONOSULPHID OF POTAS- 
StU M AND THE BROMID OF ETHYLENE, 
AND be SEVERAL COMPOUNDS DERIVED 
FROM IT. 
XXXVIII, oF Rit MECHANICAL AN DCHEMICALTREAT- 
ENT OF GOLD AND OTHER METALS. 


XXXIX, MINERALOGICAL NOTICES. 


London : TROBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Pater noster t Row. 
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The American Journal of the 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. Edited by IsAAc Hays, New Series, 
No. XCIV, APRIL, 1864, 
CONTENTS :— 
I, to XIII, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, — MEmMorrs 
AND CASES, 
XIV. TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, 
XV. REVIEWS. 
XVII. to XXVI. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD 
London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Kow. 
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The Transactions of the Entomo- 


LOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. Vobt, I. 


Part Il 
CONTENTS :-— 


I, JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS, 
II, PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


Ill, ON THE INSECTS OF AUSTRALIA ALLIED TO THE 
GLAPHYRID, 


IV. ON THE SCYDMAENIDA OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Vv. NOTES ON THE METAMORPHOSIS OF IPTE- 
ROUS INSECT. ~ Pe 


VI. ON_ THE PSELAPHYDZ OF AUSTRALIA, 
PAPER. 


VII. DESCRIPTION OF NEW COLEOPTERA FROM PORT 
DENISON, 


VIII, ON A NEW SPECIES OF ORNITHOPTERA, 
1X. og ss TH 4 SCARITIDA OF NEW HOLLAND. 


SECOND 


SECOND 


London ; y NOIRE & Co., Colonial Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 
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